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HiXeCDOCTIOi 

B*Mnt  writings  In  the  field  of  hl^er  education  have  glveii 
oooh  attention  to  the  need  for  aore  effective  and  vital  college  teeohi* 
ing*    How  geoerally  this  need  is  felt  is  indicated  in  a  recent  state- 
sent  by  John  Dale  Ibissell,  Director  of  the  Division  of  Higher  Education 
of  the  UnLted  States  Office  of  Mucation*    According  to  his  statement, 
"There  is  a  wide-spread  deaand  in  the  country  today  for  greater  ef- 
feetivenees  in  collie  teaching*"^ 

iiany  individuals  and  groups  of  individuals  have  expressed  them- 
selves concezoiog  certain  aspects  of  the  problem.    Different  groups  of 
students  have  complained  about  the  quality  of  instruction  which  they 
are  receiving  in  the  college  claaarooa*    College  administrators  have 
shown  concern  regarding  the  inadequate  preparation  of  the  teaotere  ftuai 
they  employ.    Educators  in  general  in  the  field  of  higher  education 
have  expressed  disapproval  of  the  type  of  teadhing  iihlch  they  have  ob- 
served.   Even  some  college  teachers  have  indicated  recognition  of  the 

2 

need  for  more  effective  college  teaching* 

It  is  doubtful  if  college  teaching  at  the  present  is  inferior, 

^Tred  J.  Kelley,  Toward  Better  College  Teaching,  Foreword  by 
John  Dale  Kiuisell. 

*See  Chapter  III  of  this  study.    Expressions  £rora  all  of  the 
groups  ffla:itioned  are  considered  in  this  chapter* 


t 
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to  any  d^ree,  to  that  taking  place  in  college  classrooms  during  th« 
past  half  century;  at  least  not  inferior  to  a  d«!gr«e  to  warrant  th« 
present  attention.    Then  what  has  produced  the  recent  concern  with 
spect  to  the  quality  of  college  instruotion?   According  to  Jc^n  Dal* 
Russelly^  there  u>e  three  factors  which  help  to  account  for  it.  On* 
\m  the  aature  and  settled  purpose  of  veteran  students.    Aix>ther  is  the 
rapid  InoraaM  in  the  proportion  of  people  attending  college* 

Axxl  a  third  comes  as  the  result  of  the  cold  war  which  is  highlighting 
Mom  Med  for  a  change  in  both  materials  and  methods  of  college  educ«» 
tion  to  prepare  better  for  the  social^  economic,  and  civic  probleu 
of  toaorrow.  ,  « 

There  is  little  question  timt  veteran  studmts  have  been  in 
part  responsible  for  focusing  attention  upon  the  need  for  improved  col* 
lege  teaching*    They  came  to  collei^e  with  a  mature  point  of  view,  def» 
inite  in  purpose  and  objective*    tnhen  they  encountered  outmoded  teaching 
methods  and  antiquated  subject  aatter>  ill-adapted  to  their  needs,  they 
have  been  quite  vocal  in  eiqiressing  their  displeasure  and  their  desire 
for  more  effective  and  vitalised  college  teaching*^ 

The  effects  of  a  larger  proportion  of  college  age  youth  enters 
iilg  college  BKny  not  be  as  discernible  as  the  effect  of  the  advent  of 
veteran  students  to  college  campuses,  but  the  effects  are  much  more  far 
reaching  and  of  a  more  permanent  nature.    Some  of  the  effects  are  per- 


^Kelley,  op.  cit*»  Foreword* 

^•e  S.  M.  Yinocour,  "Veterans  Fluidc  the  Professor t    G.  I.  In- 
dictment of  Our  Institutions  of  Hi^er  Learning***    Article  sumoarized 
in  Chapter  III* 
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haps  easily  discernible}  others  less  disc«rnible  may  be  seen  in  all  of 
their  implications  and  ramifications  only  when  the  problem  is  exandned 
a  little  more  closely. 

In  1?CX)  fewer  than  250,000  studmts,  only  U  per  cent  of  the 
population  ei^teen  through  twenty-one  years  of  age,  entered  college.^ 
A  majority  of  these,  as  well  as  those  entering  secondary  school,  oaae 
from  the  upper  classes.    They  entered  collie  primarily  fw  the  pur- 
pose of  entering  the  professions  or  the  managerial  positions  in  industry 
aixl  commerce*^   Thus  coming  from  much  the  sane  econonic  and  social 
strata,  they  had  much  in  common  in  the  way  of  social  and  econcmic  back- 
grounds*   Since  they  entered  college  mainly  with  a  vocational  aim  in 
view,  they  had  a  great  deal  in  ooomon  in  the  way  of  aims  and  ob  jectivee 
upon  entering  college.    In  addition,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  ear- 
lier high  schools  were  mainly  college  preparatory  in  nature,  their  edu- 
cational  training  prior  to  entering  college  was  much  the  saae*' 


Thus  it  is  seen  that  student  bodies  of  the  worlier  Amoriean 
collie  were  coraparatlTely  homogeneous  in  nature.    They  had  much  in 
coounon  in  the  way  of  social  and  economic  backgrounds,  in  aims  and  ob- 
jectives upon  entering  college,  and  in  educational  training.   Bith  the 

Report  of  the  President's  GoasBlssion  on  High«r  Education, 
Establishin|;  the  Qoals.  Vol.  I,  Higher  Education  for  American  ])emocracy, 
p.  25. 

^port  of  the  Jacecutive  Committee  of  the  Cooperative  Study  in 
Oeneral  Education,  Cooperation  in  General  taucation,  p.  12. 

^Report  of  the  Harvard  Cctaaittee,  GenertCL  Education  in  a  I'^ree 
Society,  p.  7. 
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d«gr«e  of  eonsonalitjr  that  existed  among  the  students,  the  problem  of 

•d^tli^  curricula  aid  methods  of  teaching  to  meet  their  needs  was 

■tteh  simpler  than  at  the  present  lAien  college  student  bodies  are  moob 

more  diverse  in  nature,  nith  mudi  less  in  oo— cin> 

One  finds  quite  a  contrast  in  coiaparing  present  college  student 

bodies  Kith  those  of  the  earlier  American  collie.    As  compared  with 

the  2^,000  students  enrolled  in  collies  in  1900,  hj  19hO  the  enroll- 

meat  had  risen  to  1,^00,000  students,  an  amount  triiich  mas  equal  to  a 

littJ.e  less  than  16  per  cent  of  the  poptilation  eighteen  to  twenty^ne 

years  of  age*    By  19U7»  because  of  the  influx  of  veteran  students,  the 

a 

enrolliaent  had  increased  to  2,35UfOOO. 

According  to  the  Rep<xrt  of  the  Sxecutlve  CooBtittee  of  the  Co- 
operative Study  in  General  Education,  presoit  college  student  bodies 
represent  a  social  and  economic  cross  section  of  tlw  cation.   Many  of 
them  come  to  colL^e  with  so  specific  educational  or  vocatimal  db» 
Jective.    Ihey  merely-  want  to  extend  their  knowledge  of  the  physical 
world  and  the  people  fAio  inhabit  it  in  order  that  th«y  may  be  able  to 
make  their  maximcm  contribution  to  society  iriiile  achieving  a  personally 
satisf5rii«  life.^ 

Urns  it  is  seen  that  the  present  college  student  bodies  are 
■oeh  less  homogeneous  in  nature  than  the  earier  college  studenb  bodies* 

g 

Report  of  the  President's  Canmission  on  Uighw  £ducation, 
op«  cit«,  p.  2$, 

^BepOTt  of  the  li^ecutive  Committee  of  the  Cooperative  Stu4y 
in  General  Education,  op*  cit»,  p*  12* 
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Ih«7  differ  more  widely  in  their  social  and  econoodc  backgrounds  and 
in  their  aiM  and  objectives  iqxm  eoteriog  college*   Also,  they  differ 
greatly  in  the  type  of  eduoational  training  experienced  prior  to  casLag 
to  college.    For  nov,  with  a  atoch  analler  percentage  of  high  school 
students  entering  college,  high  schools  can  no  Icmger  be  considmred  to 
be  college  pr^watory  in  nature.    They  try  to  neet  the  needs  of  the 
75  per  cent  itio  go  directly  to  work  traa  high  school  as  well  as  the  2$ 
per  cent  who  go  to  college,^  and  in  so  doing  offer  curricula  varied 
in  nature  and  require  a  quality  of  woric  of  varying  standards* 

The  task  of  offering  an  education  adjusted  to  the  varying  needs 
and  (Atjeetives  of  a  student  body  as  hetwogeneous  in  nature  as  that 
found  in  the  typical  American  college  presents  many  colleges  with  un- 
precedented difficulties.    It  calls  not  only  for  curriculua  reconstruc- 
tion and  adjustnents  but  for  adjustaents  In  sethods  of  instruction  as 
well*    In  many  cases  teachers  are  called  upon  to  make  an  adjustment 
which  their  backgrouisL  of  training  atxl  experience  has  not  prepared  them 

to  make*  .  . 

The  third  factor  mentioned  by  Hussell  has  been  called  to  atten- 
tiwi  by  others]  that  is  the  need  for  chaises  in  materials  and  methods 
of  instruction  to  better  prepare  individuals  for  meeting  the  social, 
econcMaic,  and  civic  problems  of  tomorrow.    In  this  ccxinection  the  Ke* 
port  of  the  President's  Commission  on  Higher  Education  makes  some  ratter 
forceful  statements: 

^^eport  of  the  Harvard  Coorndttee,  op.  cit*,  p*  &• 
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It  is  essential  that  education  caoe  declsiT«sly  to 
grips  with  the  world  irl.de  crisis  of  mankind.    This  is  no 
careless  use  of  words*    tio  thinking  person  doubts  tliat 
m  are  living  in  a  decisive  acment  of  human  history* 
•  .  .  We  have  a  big  job  of  reeducation  to  do.  Nothing 
less  than  a  reorientation  of  our  thinking  will  suffice 
if  mankind  is  to  survive. 

In  a  real  sense  the  future  of  our  civilization  de- 
pends on  the  direction  that  education  takes,  not  just  in 
the  distant  future,  but  in  the  days  iiomediatel/  ahead*'^ 

Ihere  are  indications  that  some  colleges  realise  the  respon* 
sibility  placed  on  them  for  giving  their  students  an  education  that 
will  enable  them  to  cope  better  with  social,  econ(»ie,  and  civie 
problems,  and  have  made  curricula  changes  toward  this  end*    This  fact 
is  evidenced  by  the  number  of  colleges  that  have  adopted  some  form  of 
general  education  courses  in  preferenoe  to  the  fk>a0&entary  depart- 
mentalised  courses  formerly  offered.    However,  there  is  little  evidence 
\ixa.t  similar  changes  have  been  aade  in  mthods  and  techniques  of  teach* 
iagl  rather  the  evidence  is  to  the  contrary.    Hie  best  evidence  in  this 
connection  is  offered  by  the  students  of  Harvard  College  who  contend 
that  the  gexwral  education  courses  at  Harvard  have  in  part  failed  be- 
cause tiM  new  courses  are  tau^t  by  the  same  methods  emd  in  the  aaae 
manner  as  traditional  courses.    From  the  Rep<»*t  of  a  Special  C(»Bttittee 
on  Education  of  the  Harvard  Student  Council  comes  the  following  state- 
watt 

•  •  •  We  have  no  quarrel  at  least  for  puziwses  of  this 
report  with  the  avowed  intentions  of  general  education.  It 
is  o\ir  belief,  however,  that  a  serious  deficiency  in  liarvard 
education  is  also  a  serious  deficiency  of  the  Q£  report;  it 


^^eport  of  the  I^sident's  Commission  on  Higher  Edueation^ 
op.  cit*»  pp*  6ff. 


is  a  failure  to  focus  on  method  and  on  the  problem  of 
eliciting  active  student  participation,    D««plte  its  con- 
vincing and  th<arough  discussion  of  the  i^ed  of  a  ccwmon 
experience,  and  its  detailed  consideration  of  the  content 
of  such  an  experience,  the  report  fails  to  analyi*  the 
probl^s  involved  in  actually  oakLr^  ^ch  an  oocperience  a 
Of—on  one*    Ihe  means  to  achieving  a  real  caunuxial  inter* 
pXaj  of  minds,  both  in  the  61a8aa:*oom  and  in  the  college 
cosamunity  ar«  inadequately  discussed  in  the  report  and 
realized  at  iJarvard.*^ 


Thus  it  is  seen  greater  psroblaus  are  confronting  iteterioan  col* 
leges  and  greater  dosands  are  beipg  made  on  them  than  formerly.  As 
has  been  already  pointed  out,  coping  with  these  problems  and  th*M  d«* 
aands  oaUs  for  adjustments  on  the  part  of  college  teachers  which  their 
training  has  not  prepared  them  to  make*  As  this  problem  is  '*x'^'n1ned  a 
little  more  closely,  tl^  need  for  this  study  is  more  readily  apparent* 

The  teachers  staffing  American  universities  axxi  colleges  re- 
ceive their  preparation  for  college  teaching  primarily  in  the  graduate 
schools  of  the  nation.    The  establishment  of  the  graduate  school  in 
America  did  a  great  deal  to  standardise  and  to  inqirove  college  teach- 
ing.   The  preparation  of  college  teachers  before  t^e  establishment  of 
the  graduate  school  and  the  improvements  in  coU^e  teachii^  brought 
about  by  the  development  of  the  institution  is  well  described  by  ^^ilson 
in  the  following  quotationi 

The  process  which  culminates  in  tMs  degr«e  /Ph*%./  has 
now  been  in  operation  about  70  years  /troa  19h^/l  having  been 
established  first  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  having  been 
modeled  upon  the  eSM^ple  of  German  universities.    It  can  be 
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Special  Conamittee  on  Education  of  the  Harvard  Student  c;<mncll. 
Harvard  Education  19U8t    The  Students  View,  p.  3U.    For  teacher's  point 
of  view  in  this  cormection,  see  Kwineth  Ward  Hooker,  College  Teaching  i 
The  Loneliest  Profession,  quoted  in  Chapter  III. 
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elalMd  THlUi  ju8tloe  that  its  Institution  has  accooplishttd 
much  for  higher  education  in  the  United  States*  Foraerly 
the  preparation  of  professors  was  in  a  high  degree  oasual 
and  luvbasard.    There  was  a  sprinkling  of  well-trained  mm 

who  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  oontime  their  college 
training  in  a  European  university,    here  and  there  colleges 
had  stua^led  upon  asn  of  talent  even  of  genius;  scholars 
and  teachers  by  the  grace  of  God*    But  aany  w«re  aiaateurs 
in  the  worst  sensei  a  professor  of  i!.ngli^  was  as  likely  as 
not  to  be  a  "stickit  minister*''    Today  the  great  majority 
are  aen  who  have  paaswi  through  a  graduate  school,  have  had 
contact  with  genuine  scholars,  have  had  opportunity  for  a 
solid  grounding  in  their  respective  fields  and  have  been 
tau^t  the  methods  of  exact  scholarship*    In  the  slang  of 
the  moment,  even  if  the  ceiling  isn't  very  high,  a  re- 
spectable floor  has  been  laid  under  the  facal^*^ 

Two  {Erases  fi"otn  Neileon's  statement,  "a  solid  grounding  in 
their  respective  fields"  and  **hsve  been  taught  the  method  of  exact 
scholarship,"  indicate  the  direction  taken  by  graduate  schools  in 
their  development!  that  is,  in  the  direction  of  a  rather  high  dsgree 
of  specialization  and  saphssls  on  research*    This  fact  is  confirmed  in 
other  writings!  £or  example,  from  the  Report  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Higher  Education  comes  the  folloning  statements 

By  1900  the  tradition  was  firmly  fixed  in  this  country 
that  graduate  education  sho\ild  emphasize  research*  .  •  * 
During  the  lirst  two  deeades  of  the  twentieth  century  the 
major  task  the  universities  faced  in  graduate  education, 
as  they  saw  it,  was  to  improve  the  methods  of  research  and 
to  standardise  procedures  and  requirements  for  advanosA 
degrees  *  •  .  the  efforts  at  standardisation  were  all 
based  on  the  assusqjtion  that  the  program  leading  to  the 
doctors  degree  should  aim  to  train  individuals  who  would 
engage  in  full-time  research  cr  nho  would  divide  their 


William  A.  Neilson  and  Carl  Frederick  Wittke,  The  Function 
•f  tts  University.  Part  I,  Hie  Function  of  Higher  Education,  p*  15* 
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time  between  their  oim  lnrwtlgation  and  the  training  of 
other  research  workers  under  university  auspices.-j'^ 

Once  the  trend  and  traditions  in  graduate  education  nere  e»- 

tablished,  changes  which  may  have  l\irUier  contributed  to  more  eff eotiv« 

training  of  college  teachers  have  beei  slow  in  coning.    This  f^t  is 

pointed  out  by  Carmichael  in  his  bo<ric.  The  Changing  Role  of  Higher  Edu" 

cation*    After  discussing  the  ohai^ges  that  have  taken  place  in  mai^  of 

the  professional  schools  such  as  lav  and  ffledidne,  he  sayst 

The  one  phase  of  hi^er  education  which  has  largely  re- 
oained  unchanged  during  the  past  half  of  century  is  the 
graduate  school*    The  amount  of  research  carried  on  is 
greater,  and  the  fields  of  study  have  expanded,  but  the  or- 
ganisation, purpose  and  methods  have  altered  little*35 

Then  to  substantiate  his  statownt,  Carmichael  quotes  Walter  A.  Jessup, 

foraer  president  of  the  Oarnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 

Teaching,  lAio  states: 

In  the  .nain  the  graduate  school  entrant  of  l^Uo  wouli 
have  found  his  way  ajround  the  school  /graduate  school/  with 
practically  equal  facility  in  1900.  ...  The  graduate 
school's  long  torpor  ma/  be  on  the  brink  of  movement*  As 
yet  it  has  only  stirred  in  its  sleep.    If  there  is  to  be  a 
true  awakening  there  mst  be  action*^ 

The  Report  of  the  President's  Coranission  also  points  up  the 
failure  of  graduate  schools  to  change  and  adjust  to  aeet  the  respon- 
sibility placed  upon  them  by  changing  economic  and  social  conditions* 
In  this  connection,  it  is  stated t 


^Report  of  the  President's  C<MBoission  on  Higher  Education, 
op.  cit»«  p.  8$* 

l5o.  C.  Carmichael,  The  Changing  Role  of  Higher  Education,  p* 

^id. 
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•  •  •  analysis  f<»rce8  the  conclusion  that  graduate 
•ducation  is  in  nMd  of  thorough  revision.    Social  forces 
har*  modifiad  and  are  continuing  to  modify  at  an  increas- 
ingly rapid  rate,  the  context  within  which  graduate  schools 
must  function,  and  readjustaenta  of  a  fundamental  nature 
are  urgently  neeessary  if  these  university  units  are  not  to 
block  rather  than  advance  the  progress  of  education— and, 
through  education,  of  the  nation.** 

The  facts  presented  appear  to  warrant  the  following  conclusionei 
increased  deasnds  are  being  fflade  on  colleges  at  the  present  time  because 
of  larger  student  bodies  that  are  quite  raried  in  their  interests,  their 
needs,  and  in  their  alAs  and  objectives  in  pwrauing  a  college  educationi 
greater  deiaands  are  being  nade  on  eolleges  because  of  the  present  world 
crisis  and  the  changing  social  and  econondc  conditions  which  place  upon 
institutLons  of  higher  learning  the  responsiblUty  of  giving  students 
an  education  that  will  enable  than  to  cope  better  with  present  and 
future  econ<Md.c,  social,  and  civic  problesMi. 

However,  college  teachers  who,  in  the  final  analysis,  are  the 
determining  factor  in  how  effectively  colleges  meet  the  responsibiliUes 
plaoed  on  then  are  confronting  the  prabl&aa  of  ai«fc-o«atury  with  maOi  the 
same  type  of  preparation  as  teachers  received  for  coping  with  problems 
at  the  turn  of  the  century.    For  as  has  been  pointed  out,  graduate 
schools  having  rather  early  established  a  pattern  of  education,  highly 
^cialised  in  nature  and  emphasizing  research,  h«ve  been  slow  to 
change.    Only  recently  have  there  been  indications  that  they  are  willing 
to  make  adjustments  to  meet  the  demands  made  on  them  by  chaining  econom- 
ic, sociaa,  and  world  condition** 


Heport  of  the  f^resident's  Commission  on  Higher  Education. 
op.  cit..  p.  85.  ' 


iteed  for  the  Stiidy 

Tbe  facta  poiilbed  out  above  isake  apparent  the  need  for  a  studjr 


AccuoEulatect  data  need  to  be  re««cafflinedy  classified,  and  evaluated,  auxi 
new  faotSy  to  fill  In  gaps  In  existing  data,  need  to  brought  to  light* 
If  this  can  be  accooQxIished,  it  is  th<»ight  that  evidenoe  aay  be  pre- 
sented which  will  indicate  further  the  need  f<^  reorgaxiization  of 
graduate  programs,  and  will  indicate  the  reorganisation  that  is  neces- 
sary if  graduate  schools  are  to  offer  aore  effeetive  programs  of  edu- 
cation for  prospective  college  teachers* 

The  followiqg  quotations  from  two  authoritative  educational 
reports  lend  further  evidoice  for  the  need  of  the  study.    The  first 
is  a  quotation  fran  the  Report  of  the  President's  CoMalssiwi  on  Hi^ec 
Educations 

The  conspiouous  weakness  of  the  current  graduate  pro- 
gram is  the  failure  to  provide  potential  facility  moabers 
with  basic  skills  and  the  art  to  impart  knowledge  to  others. 
College  teaching  is  the  only  learned  profession  for  which 
there  does  not  exist  a  Mll«^efiiMd  program  of  preparation 
directed  toward  developing  the  cikills  which  are  essential 
for  the  praetitionar  to  powMM.^ 

The  second  quotation  comes  from  the  Report  of  the  Bxecutire  CcnmittM 
of  the  Cooperative  Study  in  General  Eduoatioa  as  th^  look  toward  ob- 
taining teachers  of  general  education! 

•  .  .  It  is  clear  that  the  CoBSBlttee  believes  that 
graduate  training  should  be  nodiflcd  so  as  to  provide  a 


concerned  with  pre-service  education  of  under-^raduate  college  teachers. 


"■^R^rt  of  tiie  President's  Ganmisslon  on  Higher  Education, 
Staffing  tagher  Educatiop.  Vol.  IV,  p.  16. 
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broad«r  base  for  sp«cialiaatlon,  soma  time  far  relatii^ 
apecializea  work  to  other  fielda,  and  sane  trainlx^ 
directed  toward  problems  of  college  teaching  Inelodlag 

supervisea  practice  in  college  instruction  in  pro- 
gms  of  general  educatieiu    The  Association  of  American 
Colleges  and  the  American  Aseodation  of  Junior  UoUsms 
have  long  urged  this  refomul^ 

Stateanent  of  the  Problaa 

The  main  problem  of  the  study  is  to  deternine  nays  in  whi«A 
graduate  schools  aay  inqarove  the  pre-service  educaUon  offered  teach- 
ers as  preparaUon  for  undergraduate  college  teaching.    In  atteii9)tii« 
to  ascertain  what  iii5>ror€Bient8  are  needed  and  may  be  proposed,  con- 
sideration is  given  to  the  following!    (1)  the  adequacy  of  present 
college  teaching  and  ways  that  college  tMtahiz«  nay  be  improvedi  (2) 
current  demands  made  on  college  teachers)  (3)  the  problems  confj-onted 
by  beginning  college  teachersj  (h)  the  evaluation  by  iiwiervice  college 
teachers  of  the  education  received  in  graduate  school  in  terms  of  its 
adequacy  as  preparation  for  coUege  teachlngj  and  (5)  a  general  ap^ 
praisal  of  graduate  schools  with  particular  consideraUon  given  to  the 
requirements  and  offerings   of  students  preparir«  far  undergraduate 
college  teaching.    Findings  resulting  from  ttiese  considerations  will 
detennine  what  recanraendations,  if  any,  can  be  made  for  iapiwing  pre- 
service  education  of  undeiv-graduate  college  teachers. 

Sources  of  Data 

Data  for  the  study  have  come  mainly  flrora  two  sources.  Related 

19  . 

In  a-n«^-i  Executive  Committee  of  the  CJooperative  Study 

in  Qeneral  liiucation,  op.  cit..  p.  219. 
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literature  and  completed  studies  in  the  field  have  been  claasified, 
analysed,  and  evaluated.    In  order  to  fill  certain  gaps  in  existing 
data,  infoaraation  obtained  by  aeans  of  a  qaeetitnnaire  sent  to  a  se- 
leetad  group  of  in-service  collage  teachers  has  been  used.    The  graap 
of  teachers  selected  and  toe  Banner  in  tihich  toe  questionnaire  data 
were  procured  are  discussed  in  Chapter  IV.    In  addition  to  toese  data, 
publications  of  graduate  institutions  and  infOTaation  sent  to  the  writer 
by  persons  working  in  graduate  programs  have  been  usad. 

I^tthod  of  Procedure 

In  the  uppaniBtl  of  the  adequacy  of  present  college  teaching 
and  ways  in  which  it  aay  be  iaproved,  the  opinions  of  college  students, 
ooUege  administrators,  college  teachers,  and  a  repres«itative  group  of 
writers  in  the  field  of  higher  education  are  considcrad.  The  opinions, 
wito  toe  exertion  of  college  teachers,  are  taken  frca  writings  ani 
studies  completed  in  the  field.  Some  of  the  opinions  of  college  teach- 
•rs  are  taken  SrcOi  questionnaire  data. 

To  determiiw  som  of  the  demands  laada  of  college  teachers,  at- 
tention is  given  to  what  college  administrators  expect  of  the  college 
teachers  lAim  they  cnploy  and  the  type  of  instruction  ani  personal 
(diaracteristics  of  college  teachers  preferred  by  students.    In  addition, 
attention  is  given  to  toe  deaanda  Mde  of  collage  taaehars  b^»use  of 
the  role  that  higher  education  has  to  play  in  a  democratic  society  and 
the  responsibilities  placed  on  colleges  by  changing  econmaic,  social, 
and  world  conditions.    Writings  and  related  studies  in  the  field  have 


b««n  the  teln  source  of  data  for  these  cooslxierationt. 

A  etucLy  of  the  problems  encountered  by  beginning  coll«f» 
teachers  is  aade  from  questionnaire  data  obtained  trcm  inp-servica  col- 
lege teachers.    Also,  questionnaire  data  serre   as  the  aain  basis  for 
consideration  of  an  evaluation  by  in-service  teachers  of  certain  as- 
pects of  their  college  training  in  terms  of  its  adequacy  as  preparation 

for  college  teaching* 

The  general  appraisal  of  graduate  schocils  is  raade  nainly  from 
flnciii^s  of  studies  completed  in  the  field  of  higher  education.  Sem 
data  fiwa  graduate  school  publications  and  information  sent  to  the 
witer  by  persons  working  in  gradtaftte  programs  are  used,  also. 

Definition  of  Term* 

Pfe~service  training.    In  this  study  pre-service  training  re- 
fers to  training  received  prior  to  college  teaching.    Althouj^h  too  tana 
is  used  to  refer  to  both  graduate  and  undergraduate  work,  the  study 
gives  iMPiaary  consideration  to  graduate  training. 

Internship.    For  the  purpose  of  this  study  internship  is  da- 
fiaa*  as  supervised  teaching  taking  place  as  part  of  the  regular  pro- 

gram  of  college  trainii]g« 

Aptarenticc  teaching.    «hen  apprentice  tea^ng  is  used  in  thia 
study,  it  refers  to  the  same  type  of  experience  as  intemrtiip. 

Oa:aduate  assistant.    Qraduate  assistant  as  used  in  the  study  has 
its  usual  coni»tation.    It  refers  to  parV^iae  aiaoyiiinnt  of  a  student 
by  the  institution  in  which  he  is  training  while  pursuing  graduate  work. 
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Undi— graduate  college  teaching*    As  used  in  this  atady, 
tmder-graduate  college  teaching  is  instruction  givoi  to  students  in 
gracies  ^irteen  throiigh  sixteen* 

Other  definitions  about  nhioh  there  nay  be  controversy  are 
defined  in  the  body  of  the  study* 

Lindtationa  of  the  Study 

The  study  is  concerned  with  the  pre-servlce  education  of  col- 
lege teachers*    In-service  training  and  student  selection  are  considered 
only  as  a»ntioiwd  by  college  students,  coU^e  teachers,  or  others  in 
the  general  s^ipraisal  of  the  quality  of  collie  instruction.    In  order 
to  give  adequate  treatisent  to  the  topie^  attention  is  confined  to  prep- 
aration of  teachers  for  under-gradoate  instruction.    Since  it  is  as- 
wned  in  the  study  that  training  for  college  teaching  is  given  pri* 
■arily  in  gradiiate  schools,  under-graduate  education  is  oorxsidered 
only  as  it  aay  affect,  or  as  it  is  related  to,  later  graduate  nork. 
SMoaaendations  for  ifl^nroveiiKits  are  made  for  under-graduate  education 
only. 

Since  the  study  gives  consideration  to  teachers  of  all  subjects, 
it  is  necessarily  quite  broad  and  somewhat  general  in  natiure*    Am  a  re- 
■iilt^  in  l^e  att«npt  to  cover  what  is  thought  to  be  essential  topics, 
other  iiaportant  topics  may  have  been  slighted.    The  possibility  was 
particularly  proiainent  in  selection  of  literature  related  to  the  study. 
The  writer  atteapted  to  be  object Ive  in  his  c^proach,  however,  and  to 
give  attention  to  all  points  of  view. 


Related  Studies 

There  Is  a  great  deal  of  literature  in  the  field  related  to  the 
topic*    Uuch  of  this  literature  has  been  incorpturated  in  the  body  of 
the  study  where  it  eas  considered  to  be  pertinent.    Hopsver,  a  few  re- 
cent completed  studies  rather  basic  to  the  present  topic  warrant  special 
■sntloa*    The  findings  and  reooasaendations  auuie  in  these  studies  have 
been  taken  into  eon^deration  in  Mking  the  final  reeomnendations* 

One  of  the  most  reoent  studies  coropleted  in  the  field  is  an  un>> 
poblisdied  doctoral  dissortatian,  "An  Application  of  the  Scientific  At- 
titude to  Sane  of  the  Requirements,  Practices,  and  (%JectiTe8  of  the 
Doctoral  Program."    The  study  was  done  by  W.  B.  McBride  at  the  Univeir- 
sity  of  Florida,  cosseted  in  <huie,  1951.    The  study  concerns  the  Mi* 
lowing  phases  of  doctoral  programs!    selection  of  stud«its,  programs  of 
study,  admission  to  candidacy,  the  dissertation,  final  examinati<»is,  and 
objectives.    In  the  study,  McBride  concluded  that  foreign  languages  and 
a  research  project  are  the  most  general  requironents  for  conqiletion  of 
doctoral  programs}  that  req^iireoMnts  pertaining  to  other  {biases  of  the 
programs  vary  so  greatly  that  generalisations  concerning  the  req:uire- 
ments  cannot  be  drawn.    Ihese  facts  have  considena3le  significance  for 
ttda  study. 

A  very  important  study  in  the  field  is  IJie  United  States  Offio* 
of  Education  bulletin,  Towaird  Better  College  Teaching.    The  bulletin, 
prepared  by  F.  J.  KeLley  and  issued  in  19$0,  gives  consideration  to  the 
fallowing  tqpicst    the  need  for  improving  collie  teachingi  lAiat  grad- 
uate schools  are  doing  in  the  way  of  preparing  college  teachers,  with 
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particular  attention  given  to  new  approaches  with  irtiioh  institutions 
are  experimenting}  and  what  collies  are  doing  in  the  way  of  in-service 
trainii^  of  teachers.    As  related  to  this  study,  the  ia^pcrtant  fact  is 
pointed  out  that,  generally,  graduate  schools  are  doing  little  in  the 
way  of  broadening  their  programs  in  favor  of  sore  adequate  lareparation 
of  college  teachers. 

The  Preparation  of  College  Teachers  is  a  report  of  a  conferenoe 
held  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  December  8-10,  19U9,  sponsored  by  the  American 
Council  on  Education  and  the  United  States  Office  of  Education.    The  re- 
port, edited  by  Theodore  Blegen  and  RusMl  M.  Cooper,  consists  of  a  cob- 
pilation  of  addresses  and  woric  group  reports  concerned  with  the  major 
problems  of  college  level  teacher  education*    aensrally,  it  points  up 
the  need  for  improvements  to  be  made  in  the  preparation  of  ooUogs 
teachers. 

TlMt  Report  of  the  President's  Coeniasion  on  Higher  Education* 
Higher  Education  for  American  Democracy,  consisting  of  six  volumes  is 
basic  to  any  study  concerned  with  problems  confronting  higher  education 
in  Ameriea.   Volume  I,  "Establi^ng  the  Goals,"  and  Volume  IT,  "Staffing 
Higher  Education,"  are  more  closely  related  to  Uiis  study  than  are  the 
other  volumes.    Of  particular  significance  to  this  study  is  the  fact 
pointed  out  in  the  report  concerning  the  failure  of  graduate  s<±ool8  to 
assume  sufficient  responsibility  for  offering  program*  of  education  for 
college  teasers  i^oh  would  give  them  more  adequate  preparation  for 
mm\i  ng  the  demands  presently  made  on  them. 

Toward  Improving  Fh«  D«  Pr<^rams»  a  study  made  for  the  Coamissim 


ai  Teacher  Education  by  E»  V,  Mollis,  makes  a  very  important  oontriiMi- 
tion  to  the  field  of  higher  education*    It  gives  the  occupational  «»- 
ployment  of  all  the  Ph.  D.  recipients  liio  obtained  degrees  during 
decade  1930-19UO.    In  ttdditimi,  it  gives  attention  to  the  opinions  of 
the  recipients  in  r^ard  to  the  adequacy  of  the  training  they  received 
in  acquiring  the  Ph,  C.  degree,  and  to  the  opiidoaas  of  employes  with 
respect  to  the  adequacy  of  the  preparation  of  the  recipients  for  the 
positions  they  were  holding.   One  of  the  significant  conclusions  made 
by  HoUis  is  that  a  majority  of  the  Fix*  B.  recipients  aagage  in  coU^ 
teachir^,  and  of  these  a  majority  teach  priaarily  at  the  under-graduat« 
level* 

Organisation  of  the  Study 

Ihe  study  is  divided  into  six  chapters.    Chapter  II,  "The  Role 
of  Higher  Education  in  a  Democratic  S<x:iety  in  Relation  to  ttie  Training 
of  Collie  Teachers,"  discusses  the  foUcming  five  general  functions 
that  institutions  of  higher  learning  have  to  perform  in  a  deau>cratie 
societyt    (1)  |n>eparing  for  earning  a  livelihood;  (2)  educating  for 
citizen^ipj  (3)  eontoibuting  to  the  l^ntiers  of  knowledge  through 
research]  ik)  education  for  leadership;  and  (5)  educating  for  personal 
and  social  adjustment*    The  functions  of  higher  institutions  having  been 
pointed  out,  the  type  of  education  needed  by  teachers  in  order  that  the 
colleges  may  adequately  perform  these  functions  is  considered* 

Chapter  III,  "Some  Evaluations  of  College  Teaching  and  (pinions 
as  to  What  Is  Desired  of  College  Teachers,"  gives  the  thinkii^  of  fmtr 
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groups*   First,  the  opinions  of  college  students  are  considered  with 
respect  to  the  quality  of  instruction  reoeiyed  fk'cm  their  instructors 
and  the  characteristics  of  teadiers  that  th^  find  desirable*  Second, 
attention  is  given  to  an  appraisal  by  ia-sei'vice  college  teachers  of 
the  present  college  teaching  situation  and  their  evaluation  of  the 
q^iality  of  instruction  received  durii^  tiseir  college  education*  Ihird, 
consideration  is  given  to  the  opinions  of  college  adbainistrators  with 
respect  to  nhat  they  believe  to  be  the  strengths  and  neaknesMS  of 
college  teacheors  as  now  trained  in  graduate  schools,  and  administrative 
opinions  as  to  the  charaeteristlcs  thought  to  be  di^sirable  for  teaci^rs 
instructing  loner  division  classes.    Finally,  an  a{qpralsal  of  the  pres- 
ent college  teaching  situation  is  made  by  writers  in  the  field  of  highcnr 
education  and  ttieix  opinions  offered  as  to  the  causes  of  certain  in* 
•deqiaaciGs  found  to  exist* 

Chapter  IV  analyzes  data  pertaining  to  varied  aspects  of  coil* 
lege  teaching,  obtained  by  means  of  a  questionnaire  sent  to  a  selected 
group  of  ln-«ervice  college  teachers*   Aspects  to  irtiidi  consideraticn 
la  glmi  are  as  follows  t    the  train!  ng  of  the  teadiers}  teaching  fields 
during  the  beginning  year  of  teaching  and  during  the  year  19$0-5l| 
probleas  encountered  during  the  beginning  year  of  teachings  an  evalo*- 
tlon  in  teras  of  their  value  as  an  aid  in  college  instruction  of  teaeh» 
Ing  experiences  prior  to  regular  college  teaching,  including  intern 
teaching,  high  school  tea^ltig  mi  teaching  as  a  graduate  assistantj 
an  evaluation  by  the  teachers  of  the  quality  of  instruction  received 
trcsD.  graduate  assistants  during  their  cdll(^e  educations  an  evaluatlco 


of  research  training  e]Q)erienoed  in  jRilfllling  degree  reqaireaents| 
evaluation  by  the  teachers  of  their  educational  programs  in  teras  of 
the  unneoessary  ootirses  required  and  unnecessary  repetition  of  college 
courses}  aspects  of  their  college  education  that  the  teach «rs  found  to 
be  particularly  valuable j  ways  that  the  teachers  considered  their  col- 
lege education  mi^t  have  been  improved  to  porepare  then  aore  adequately 
for  college  teaohiogi  and,  the  gneral  reacticms  of  the  teachers  to 
their  college  preparation  and  to  college  teaching  probleas* 

Chapter  V  gives  a  geoearal  i^praisal  of  graduate  schools  with 
special  consideration  given  to  the  offerijogs  and  re<iiiireBents  of  the  iar 
stittttions  for  graduate  students  preparing  for  coILege  teaching.  The 
functions  of  the  graduate  school  are  defined  and  attentioo  is  given  to  fac- 
tors such  as  departMntal  (K^anisation  and  the  concept  of  scholarship 
presently  maintained  by  the  institutions  vrtiich  app&ar  to  lailitate  against 
■ere  adequate  performance  of  the  function  of  preparing  college  teachers* 
An  atteapt  Is  aade  to  deteamlne  to  irtiat  extent  graduate  schools  are 
Ivottiming  their  prograas  in  flavor  of  more  ad«}uate  preparation  of  eol«> 
lege  teachers.    Particular  attention  is  given  to  idiat  they  are  offerii^ 
in  the  area  of  professional  education.    Examples  are  presented  of  nsa 
types  of  prograas  for  prospective  collie  teachers  that  are  being  of- 
fered by  some  institutioi^. 

In  Chapter  VI  the  findings  of  the  studies  are  sonurised  and 
significant  concliisions  dromu    Kecoimnendations  are  made  for  changes  in 
graduate  education  which  findings  of  the  study  indicate  are  iweded  to 
prepare  college  teach«:s  more  adequately  for  the  task  which  th^  hava  to 
perfora. 


CHAPTER  XI 


THE  ROLE  OF  HIGHiR  EDUCATION  IN  A  DEMOCRATIC  SOCIETI 
IN  RELATION  TO  THE  PREPARATION  OF  COLLEGE  TEACHERS 

The  preparation  to  be  given  any  college  teachers  must  be  con* 
sidered  In  light  of  the  role  that  colleges  are  to  play  in  a  particular 
society*    Systens  of  higher  education  necessarily  vary  in  different 
types  of  social  structures,  for  they  are  determined,  in  part,  by  the 
natiire  of  the  social  organization.    In  turn,  the  function  of  college 
teachers  is  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  system  of  education  in  which 
they  are  eoqployed* 

Thus,  to  discuss  the  education  of  college  teachws  in  the  United 
States  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  role  of  American  public  educa* 
tion*    It  is  necessary  to  give  attention  to  the  puzposes  and  objectives 
of  the  colleges  and  to  the  contributions  that  they  have  to  make  tonard 
maintaining  and  promoting  the  general  welfare  of  society.  Particular 
thought  nseds  to  be  given  to  what  the  colleges  are  to  do  for  the  indi* 
vidual.    It  is  necessary  to  give  consideration  not  only  to  ythat  can  be 
done  for  the  individual  in  a  personal  way,  but  also  to  what  can  be  done 
in  order  that  society  may  profit  by  his  having  had  a  college  eduoatien. 

Educational  authorities  differ  in  their  opinions  as  to  what 
should  be  the  role  of  higher  education  in  the  United  States.    There  are 
greater  differences  of  opinion,  however,  with  respect  to  the  best  ways 
and  means  of  achieving  the  objectives.    In  undertaking  this  discussion 
there  is  an  awareness  of  this  fact*    It  is  not  believed  that  the  point 
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of  view  presented  will  be  accepted  by  all.    However,  it  is  the  point  of 
▼iew  which  the  writer  thinks  is  defensible,  and  it  is  sapported  by  a 
representative  group  of  educators  whose  opinions  have  been  given  for 
substantiatiozu 

Preparing  for  Earnii^  a  Livelihood 

In  a  democratic  society  in  whidi  students  come  tram  all  eeonooic 
strata,  preparation  for  earning  a  livelihood  necessarily  becomes  one  of 
the  important  functions  of  hi^er  edueation.    Research  indicates  that  a 
high  percentage  of  parents  who  send  their  children  to  college  do  so  for 
vocational  and  professional  purposes.    The  Fortune  Survey  conducted  in 
19k9  revealed  that  of  the  parents  planning  to  send  their  children  to 
college  66  per  cent  were  sending  their  sons  for  vocational  purposes 
and  U8  per  cent  were  soading  their  daughtws  primarily  for  this  purpose. 
fiieae  figures  indicate  a  deaand  by  one  of  the  important  gcaapa  of  sup- 
porters of  higher  education  that  cannot  well  be  ignored.^ 

Bmjamin  Fine  in  his  book.  Democratic  Education,  substantiates 
this  point  of  view.    In  attempting  to  point  out  to  liberal  arts  colleges 
the  value  of  continoii^  vocational  training  undertaken  d\iring  World  War 
II,  he  says. 

By  offering  the  students  special  courses  in  practical  vocations, 
the  college  will  do  a  troaendous  service  for  the  conmunity.  A 
larger  percentage  of  the  whole  population  will  want  practical 
courses  "on  how  to  earn  a  living"  and  will  not  be  content  with 
less.^ 

^£lo»  Roper,  "Highw  Education, "  The  Fortune  Survey,  For  tana 
Sappl— eat.  Septaabar,  19U9,  p*  6. 

benjamin  Fine,  i>etnocratlc  Education,  p.  57» 


In  conslderiiig  th«  need  of  society  for  veU-^aixwd  ladlyiduaLa^  he 

The  need  for  men  on  the  professional^  sub-professional^  and 
te(dinol(%ieal  levels  is  greater  than  at  any  time  in  our  his- 
tory.   Here  is  an  area  that  Dili  deoa&d  the  earnest  attea- 
tion  of  the  education  profession*^ 

Ihere  are  those  who  deny  that  Tocational  and  professional 
training  is  one  of  the  important  functions  of  under-graduate  higgler 
education*    This  group  takes  the  point  of  view  that  a  collie  educa- 
tion should  be  a  great  intellectual,  oultoral  eaqperienee,  little  eon* 
eemed  about  such  namdane  things  as  earning  a  living*    The  t^  of  edu- 
cation they  advocate,  they  would  base  prifflarlly  on  the  classics  and  the 
history  of  the  past,  with  litUe  concern  given  to  the  problaM  and  tba 
conflicts  of  the  present*    Fine  very  well  eiqpresses  the  point  of  view 
of  this  eictreBB  group  in  the  following  quotations 

The  Hatchins,  Barr,  Van  lioren,  and  Adler  school  insists 
that  colleges  be  refomed  along  these  lines  i    dlscontion*  the 
elective  syulm  and  require  every  student  to  take  Xhe  sana 
prfl^aai  abolish  cr  discard  all  vocational  or  technical  train- 
ing mbjeots  in  the  undergraduate  curricula;  provide  a  eo]l^>lete 
progras  of  general  education  with  no  opportunity  for  the  stu- 
dent to  specialize  in  any  field  during  his  undergraduate  ca- 
reer; place  greater  emphasis  on  intellectual  develqpaent  of 
the  student;  stress  the  huioanities  and  culture  of  western  . 
civilisation;  and  admit  college  students  at  an  earlier  age*** 

•i 

Adnittedly  there  is  danger  of  over-eiqphasising  vocational  and 
technical  training,  with  too  little  concern  fdr  liberal  or  general  edn* 
cation*    The  point  of  view  cited  above  is  the  opposite  extroae,  with 
over-en^^^msis  on  liberal  education,  and  Appears  untenable  in  a  society 


^Ibid*,  p.  59. 
^Ibid.,  p,  206* 
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such  as  that  In  the  United  States.    It  mi^ht  be  tenable  if  all  coU^ 

•tadsnts  WW  ■ijtfwa  vith  enough  vealth  to  hare  to  give  no  consldera-> 

tion  to  earning  a  liTing  and  if,  after  graduation,  the  ooIUg*  gradtt- 

«te  could  retire  fSrcm  the  ereryday  world  to  lire  a  monastic  life  8oa»- 

where  tree  trm  the  influence  of  the  varied  conflicts  in  a  modern 

society*    In  reality  these  are  not  the  facts*    A  majority  of  college 

graduates  do  hare  to  eazTi  a  liviiig,  and  the  confliots  of  society  ood* 

stantly  affect  their  lives* 

As  pointed  out  above,  adaittedly  there  is  a  danger  of  over™ 

•i^ba^ing  vocational  md  prafessional  training.    Fine  itxlioates  this 

danger  in  the  fDllowing  quotations 

Kai^  institutions  have  reached  the  point  nhere  the  voca- 
tional and  professional  farograBS  have  usurped  all  of  the 
students'  time,  leaving  asthing  for  the  eultaral  and  hiaaais* 
tic  stem*    Too  many  engiaeers,  fiurmers,  laiiyers,  businessHsn, 
and  teachers  have  left  gsUege  vithout  a  aoattering  of  liberal 
or  cultural  backgrouixi.^ 

let  to  adait  the  over-enqphasis  on  vocational  and  professional 
traiining  is  not  to  deny  tiiat  training  for  earning  a  livelihood  is  ait 
ii!Q>artant  function  of  hi^er  education  in  Aiaerioan  society.    Nor  does 
it  warrant  the  sving  of  the  pendulum  to  the  oipposite  extreme  as  advocated 
by  tha  Hutchins  and  Barr  school  of  thought*   What  is  called  for  at  the 
present  time  is  a  balance  betve^i  the  two,  a  prt^per  mixture  of  profe** 
sional  and  liberal  or  general  education*    Fine  points  out  t^iis  fact  and 
presents  it  as  being  the  point  of  view  of  many  educators*    He  states t 

Both  liberal  and  technical  courses  are  required  to  com- 


^Ibid. .  p.  6U. 
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plete  the  highly  educated  peroon,  a  nuntoer  of  persons  ia- 
sist.    They  see  no  conflict  between  the  two.    There  is  no 
real  dichotomy  in  eduoatlon~both  the  liberal  and  the  tech- 
nical courses  are  elcnsnts  in  tte  complete  education  of 

HUl* 

The  ia^Kirtance  of  devel^»ing  a  philosoj^y  of  life  for 
the  student  is  liketdse  stressed.    College  leaders  point 
out  that  vocational  proficiency  is  not  enough— that  an  un- 
derstanding mind  is  also  a  prerequisite  for  hapirLnoti  and 
service  to  the  caiiinu;iity.    To  most  persons,  educators  aid 
iMgmn  alike,  the  need  for  science  and  social  science  Is 
resdUy  apparent. ' 

•  •  •  It  is  umise  to  stress  the  conflict  betneen  yo> 
MUoadL  ttoi  liberal  eduoatloBf  eoOLlege  hMds  assert,. 
bsowm  m  one  ^culd  be  tr—d  trca  earning  a  liriag.^ 

The  ^ort  of  the  President's  Commission  on  Higher  Education 
also  stresses  the  aMd  for  vocational  training,  at  the  sane  time  point- 
ing out  the  ingwtanBe  for  the  individual  and  for  society  of  retaining 
a  proper  balance  between  technical  and  what  is  tensed  general  educa- 
tion*   In  polntinb  out  the  need  for  vocational  and  inrofessional  traiit* 
ing,  the  Cootmission  statess 

To  build  a  richly  textured  and  gracious  life  is  good 
and  desirable,  but  few  of  us  can  make  such  a  life  without 
first  staking  a  living*    Cultural  tnlues  soon  take  wii^s 
when  men  oajanot  get  and  hold  j<3bs*^ 

Vocatioxul  education  is  necessary,  too,  tvost  the  vieir 
point  of  the  State  and  the  Station*    Society  has  a  great 
daal  of  work  of  aaqjr  kinds  to  be  done,  if  the  social  or- 
ganisation is  to  fUnetioQ  smoothly  and  move  forward  to  high 


^bid.,  p.  201* 
^Ibld*.  p.  202. 

^Ibid*,  p*  203. 
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levels  of  good  living,   AnS  society  inroperl^  looks  to  the 
spools  to  provide  the  trained  personnel  for  all  of  its 
▼ast,  complex  aetirities.    Institutions  of  higher  learning 
MSt  assume  their  full  ^are  of  responsibilitj  for  provid- 
ing a  sufficient  ninber  of  qualified  persons  in  all  fields 
to  satisfy  the  doupds  of  society. 

The  CoHission,  in  advocating  vocational  training,  points  oat 

the  need  for  developing  more  than  specific  and  ^>ecial  skills  for  • 

particular  professicoi.    It  is  maintained  that  there  are  other  values 

•qually  iaqwtant  which  gaonral  education  is  designed  to  develc^«  This 

point  of  view  is  presented  in  the  foUoidng  quotations! 

The  complexity  of  modern  technological  society  demands  a 
high  degree  of  social  and  econcmic  intelligence  on  the  part 
of  vooricers  in  all  fields.    We  have  need  of  mutually  produc- 
tive and  cooperative  human  relationships  among  all  the  groups 
that  share  the  respcoslbilities  and  benefits  of  Monomie  en- 
terprise. ...  To  have  some  insight  into  the  values  and 
standards  that  man  have  found  to  be  good  in  governing  ttMijr 
lives,  to  be  able  to  define  problems  and  to  bring  to  their 
solutions  the  habits  of  critical  thinking,  to  be  able  to  c<w 
asmLcate  ideas  clearly,  to  possess  the  ability  to  deal  with 
pMple  in  a  ffiendly  and  considerate  inanner-«-these  more  oc»- 
aoady  than  we  think,  perhaps,  are  the  elements  of  voeati(»ial 
eonpetence.    And  they  are  the  qualities  of  mind  that  general 
education  is  designed  to  develop.^ 

As  it  /our  econoaio  mftiitm/  has  increased  in  convexity, 
we  have  come  to  rely  less  on  aatonatic  adjustment  and  m(»*e  on 
human  decision  and  fomalation  of  policies.    This  requires 
social  engineering  of  high  quality.    And  also  a  high  degrM 
of  economic  literacy  among  oor  people.    The  econcndc  prcblou 
that  we  face  demand  on  the  part  of  all  citizens  creative 
imagination,  flexibility  of  mind,  a  democratic  spirit,  loyal- 
tgr  to  the  public  interest,  and  insight  into  the  organization 
and  workings  of  our  economic  system.    And  these  are  likely  to 
eoM  more  fully  firom  general  edtication  than  fron  specializati<m.^ 

^^id..  p.  63. 
^Ibid. 

^Ibid..  pp.  63-6U. 
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The  donands  upon  the  In^strial  workers  for  social  ad- 
^taent  ani  undflrstanding  have  greatly  moltlplled.  Pmrhapa 
in  ma&t.  It  is  as  iiq>ortant  that  the  woriter  have  a  healthy 
tad  balazKsed  pereooality  and  that  he  know  how  to  play  a  co- 
operative role  in  a  great  variety  of  social  relationships  as 
it  is  that  he  know  how  to  do  his  job  well.    And  if  he  is  to 
participate  wisely  in  the  determination  of  faroad  industrial 
and  social  policies^  he  oust  possess  at  least  a  general 


unierstaaiing  of  current  social  and  economic  probleas*'*^ 

Frcm  the  foregoing  discussion,  it  may  be  seen  that  there  is  a 
deaand  from  different  sources,  despite  the  objection  of  a  comparativ^y 
saall  groc^f  for  colleges  to  offer  training  for  earning  a  livelihood. 
Not  only  do  students  and  parents  make  a  deavkl  foar  mch  training^  but 
the  nature  of  the  Merican  society  presents  a  demand  for  a  nuober  of 
highly  trained  and  skilled  persomel  which  the  colleges  loust  help  to 
provide* 

In  Meting  the  deoands  for  vocational  and  professional  train- 
ing»  the  collegoe  need  ever  to  be  aware  of  the  danger  of  over-graphaala- 
ing  the  I  111  II  111  npMiit  of  todiinical  skills  without  keeping  a  proper  balano« 
between  Uiis  type  of  education  axid  a  broader,  more  general  type  of  edu- 
cation*  The  values  derived  from  the  latter  are  ii^>ortant  not  only  for 
the  well  being  of  the  individual  but  also  for  the  maintenance  and  tho 
•volution  of  the  social  order.    More  is  to  be  said  in  the  discussioa 
that  foUovB  ooncemii^  the  Isqportance  of  this  type  of  eduoation* 

Educating  for  Citisenahip   

Educating  for  citisenship  in  a  deaocratic  society  is  (^ite  dif* 
ferent  trom  training  for  citizenship  in  a  totalitarian  coxintry  such  a* 


^Ibid..  p.  6U. 


Russia,    Under  such  a  totalitarian  government,  the  chief  task  in  train- 
ing for  citisenahip  beccwnes  a  matter  of  developing  loyalty  to  the 
leaders  and  the  policies  of  the  country,  loyalty  as  defined  by  the 
leaders  theaselTes.    In  order  that  proper  logralty  be  developed,  th« 
individual,  to  a  great  extent,  is  told  what  to  believe  and  what  to 
toiidc*    Little  is  left  to  personal  responsibility  and  initiative  for 
■■king  decisions  and  detwtaining  values.    For  iixiivldual  welfare  is 
almost  entirely  subordimted  to  the  welfare  of  the  state.^ 

In  a  democratic  society  such  as  that  found  in  the  United  States, 
weh  acre  worth  is  placed  on  the  individual  and  araeh  more  is  left  to 
individual  responsibility  for  juaking  decisions  and  determining  values. 
Mm  ^  ft^edom  of  speech  «id  press;  he  plscys  a  part  in  determining  the 
policies  of  the  government.    The  task  of  deved  oping  citlaenship  under 
such  conditions  is  quite  different  from  that  in  an  authoritarian  at- 
•osi^ere.   Under  these  circumstances  desirable  citizenship  is  not  like- 
ly to  be  developed  by  telling  the  individual  what  to  belietv*  and  what 
values  to  hold.    It  is  more  likely  to  come  Ij  getting  the  individual  to 
derive  his  beliefs  and  values  through  reason  and  uixierstanding. 

For  the  devel^ment  of  proper  citisenship  in  democratic  AmMdca, 
it  is  necessary  that  individuals  have  cwrtaln  undwrstandings  and  certain 
attitudes.  It  is  necessary  that  thej  have  an  understanding  of  ttM  pres- 
ent foim  of  govemment  and  the  i^resent  way  of  life,  both  their  strong 

Tesipov  and  N.  K.  Ooncharov,  I  ft a  it  to  Be  Like  Stalin. 
trans.  George  S.  Counts  and  hiicia  P.  Lodge,  p.  132.    See  also  George  S. 
Counts  aiid  Nucia  P.  Lodge,  The  Countr/  of  the  Blind,  pp.  2l4l»-280. 


points  and  their  weak  points*    It  is  naoeMHury  that  thsy  have  an  under- 
standing not  onlj  of  hov  thft  government  fvmetions  but  also  of  all  ths 
concepts  of  democrapy  and  an  allegiance  to  Uieae  coiKsepts.    It  is  neoea~ 
mty  that  they  bvm  a  sense  of  social  responsibility  which  subordinates 
private  gain  to  the  general  good  of  society*    Ths  position  of  leadsrship 
that  the  United  States  has  come  to  hold  in  the  world  has  made  it  necea«> 
MTj  that  individuals  develop  an  intemationsl  point  of  vi«w|  that  tfasj 
have  an  understanding  of  the  international  situation  and  that  th^  be 
eomnitted  to  furth^ing  international  security*    It  is  the  responsibilo 
Ity  of  inerioan  hi^er  education  to  aid  individuals  in  devdoidjag  these 
understandings  and  these  attitudes* 

The  fi^mrt  of  the  President's  GonBnlssion  on  Higgler  Education  in 
discussing  the  development  of  dtisenship  by  institutions  of  higher 
leamii^  insists  that  the  fuU  meanii^  of  democracy  and  the  deffloeratio 
may  of  life  anxst  be  taught*    The  contention  is  made  that  deaooraoy  ie 
■oeh  Bore  than  a  set  of  pdlitieal  processes*    It  foraulates  and  ln^yle- 
■ents  a  {^lilosqphy  of  huaian  relationships*    It  is  a  way  of  life,  of 
thinking y  of  feeling,  and  of  acting  with  resprot  to  the  associatim  of 
individuals  and  of  groups,  one  with  another*    These  are  based  on  the 
fundamental  concept  of  the  iidierent  worth  of  the  iodividual,  and  thm 
value  of  hxu&an  life«       ,  , 

It  is  farther  jaaintained  that  to  educate  citizois  only  in  the 
structure  and  processes  of  the  American  govemfflent  is  to  fall  short  of 

^^taport  of  the  President's  CoBaKission  cm  fiighn:  Educatiooji  od» 
eit*,  p*  11* 


«b«t  is  needed  for  the  fuller  realization  of  the  deoocratio  ideal*  It 
is  the  responsibility  of  higlMr  education  to  devise  progrsM  aod  Mthods 
irtiich  will  sake  clear  the  ethical  values  and  the  c<»u;ept  of  human  r*-> 
latioDs  upon  which  the  political  system  rests*    0ther«i8«j»  it  is  ooa* 
tended,  America  is  likely  to  come  to  cliiig  to  the  letter  of  dnaocraey 
and  lose  its  spirit,  to  h<dd  to  its  proeedurM  when  they  no  longer  aerre 
its  ends,  and  to  propose  and  to  foUofr  undemocratic  courses  of  action 
in  the  Tery  name  of  democracy.^ 

Uamnni,  it  is  not  thought  that  undavtanding  of  the  dcnocratio 
processes  shotild  be  overlooked  or  neglected*    On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
pointed  out  that  citizens  need  to  understeuid  the  function  of  political 
parties,  the  role  of  lobbies  ani  pressure  groups,  and  the  processes  of 
ward  and  precinct  caucuses*    There  is  a  need  to  know  not  only  the  po- 
litical greatness  of  democracy,  its  splendor  and  aspirations,  but  also 
its  faresent  i<iq;>erfectiors  in  practice.    These  imperfections  are  not  re* 
garded  as  cause  for  <^^cism.    Attention  is  called  to  the  strides  that 
have  been  made  in  eliminating  injustice  and  inequalities  and  in  the  de- 
veloptrcnt  of  social  tielfare*    It  is  laaintained  that  the  size  of  the  Job 
to  be  done  will  be  realized  only  by  seeing  democracy  as  it  actually  is, 
but  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  vision  as  it  eac  be*    If  so  presented  to 

young  people,  it  will  became  a  challenge  to  their  energies,  one  that  is 

17 

worthy  of  passionate  devotion*  ' 


^■^bid.,  p*  12. 
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CoDcexTiing  the  alliance  to  the  coaoepts  of  d«BOcr«cy»  the 
CooBilssloD  states  that  may  thoughtful  observers  feel  tiiat  Aaeriea  has 
lost  purpose  and  a  sense  of  direction  in  its  national  life.    This  i« 
considered  to  be  a  vesy  serious  laatter  at  a  time  like  the  present,  vliMi 
<me  of  the  most  crucial  periods  in  history  is  being  experienced*    To  re- 
gain national  puxpose  and  a  sense  of  direction  calls  for  recaaadLtaent  to 
the  denooratic  ideal,  an  ideal  in  which  young  people  can  have  faith  and 
to  which  they  can  passionately  devote  themselves.    This  idea  cannot  r*- 
«elTe  full  caaid.taeDt  oa  the  part  of  young  people  when  i^resented  only 
l^ough  words  and  by  discussion.    It  aust  be  something  that  is  liT«d« 
In  ordo"  that  students  may  have  tte  <^portunity  to  ejqperience  d«»ocratic 
living,  administrators  are  urged  to  examine  tJieir  policies  to  deteraini 
what  democratic  experiences  are  offared  to  tivBir  students.    It  is  stated 
that 

•  •  .  revision  may  be  necessary  to  give  students  every  possible 
e3i3)erience  in  democratic  processes  within  tJie  collie  ooowni- 
tjr*   Xoung  people  cannot  be  esqpected  to  develop  a  fim  alle- 
giance to  tiie  danocratic  faith  they  are  taiight  in  the  clasarooa 
if  their  canpus  life  is  carried  on  in  an  authoritarian  atoos- 
phere.*° 

In  considerixig  the  need  for  developing  a  sense  of  social  respoo- 
slbllity,  the  CoBBnission  maintains  that  hl^er  institutiwis  have  aOway* 
attempted  to  teach  both  spiritual  and  material  values}  that  the  class- 
rooa  has  imparted  the  principles  of  collective  responsibility  for  liber- 
ty—the rule  that  no  one  person's  right  to  fireedom  can  be  maintained  un- 
less all  men  work  together  to  make  secure  the  fireedm  of  all.    It  is 


stated  that  these  efforts  have  not  always  been  effective  and  that  too 
often  the  benefits  of  education  have  been  soaght  and  used  for  personal 
and  private  gain  to  the  neglect  of  i»ibllc  and  social  service.    let  In- 
dividual freedom  entails  cosnunal  responsibility*    It  is  pointed  outt 

•  •  .  The  denocratlc  my  of  life  can  endure  oiily  as  pri- 
vate careers  and  social  obligations  are  made  to  mea^^  as 
personal  ambition  Is  reconciled  with  pul^lc  responsibility 
•  .  •  nor  can  ax^y  group  in  our  society,  organised  or  unor- 
ganized, pursue  pirely  private  ends  and  seek  to  promote  its 
c/m  welfare  without  regard  to  the  social  consequences  of  its 
activities.^ 

As  previously  stated,  the  role  that  America  has  ccne  to  play  In 
world  affairs  makes  mandatory  the  developmnt  of  an  international  out- 
lode  which  seeks  to  further  international  security.    Many  educators,  in- 
dividually and  collectively,  have  eoqiressed  themselves  concerning  the 
necessity  of  developing  such  a  pcdrnt  of  view.    It  is  realized  ^t  no 
longer  can  an  attitude  of  Isolatlmlsm  be  sssuasd  and  no  longer  can  un- 
concern be  shown  about  happenings  in  othex'  parts  of  the  world*  As 
evidenced  by  h84;>penlng8  In  Uie  past,  the  smallest  disturbance  in  seme 
rMote  part  of  the  world  may  evolve  into  a  conflict  that  will  have  world- 
wide repercussicms.    The  develojnent  of  an  international  outlook  has  coas 
to  be  of  such  iaqxirtanee  that  colleges  oamwt  ignore  it.    In  this  con- 
nection, the  Report  of  the  President's  Caanlssicm  states  that  American 
institutions  of  higher  education  have  an  enlarged  responsibility  for  Ham 
diffusion  of  ideas  in  the  world  that  is  emerging,  and  that  th^  will 
have  to  help  Aiaerlcan  citizens  as  weU  as  other  people  move  tnsa  ths 


insular  and  provincial  to  the  international  mind.    This  transition  will 
invelv*  an  «x]?anded  opportunity  in  coUegM  and  universities  for  the 
study  of  all  aspects  of  international  af fairs|  the  nature  and  develop- 
■not  of  other  civilizations  and  culturesi  nationalism  in  its  relation 
to  interna tionalianj  the  tensions  leading  to  vars  as  well  as  war  itself; 
the  way  that  war  has  been  used  as  an  instroaent  of  national  pdieyi  and, 
the  attitudes  i^ieh  nations  have  had  in  each  ««r  with  respect  to  th« 
Justice  of  the  war  as  they  saw  it.    Also,  it  will  involve  a  stu^y  of 
the  effects  of  teehncdogy  on  the  present  situation  and  an  analysis  of 
the  structure  and  operation  of  the  various  new  world  organisatLons  de- 
signed to  further  intematLonal  security  and  the  peaceful  solution  of 
20 

cooraon  problems* 

Particularly,  the  Connission  eaq^asises  the  need  for  studylag 
other  world  cultures— an  understanding  of  their  traditions,  their  cus- 
tcsw,  and  their  attitudes,  their  social  instituti(»i8,  and  Uieir  needs 
and  aspiratlxms  for  the  future.    The  time  has  come,  it  is  contended, 
when  America  needs  to  recognise  the  possible  worth  of  human  values  and 
ways  of  living  that  are  unacceptable  in  her  own  culture.^ 

In  order  that  Aiaerica  may  be  fitted  for  the  world  leadership 
that  has  falLen  to  her  in  this  crucial  momeat  of  history,  the  Ccnoi*- 
sion  states  that  it  is  necessary  to  acquire  quickly  a  siyiq>athetic  unde3r<» 
standing  of  the  values  and  aspirations  that  move  men  in  the  vast  areas 
of  eastern  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  South  America,  and  the  Islands  of  th« 


Mas.   This  iind«rstandli%  can  be  gained  both  throtigh  a  study  of  their 
hi8t<»rical  devel<^aeiit  and  throu^  kncnOLedge  of  their  oultixres*  Jar 
fonution  concerning  current  activities  in  science,  indusivy,  literature, 
and  the  arts  can  be  invaluable  in  helping  to  develop  an  understanding  of 
Xb»  culture  of  these  peoi^e  and  their  influraee*   At  the  saoe  tias  a 
study  of  these  may  enrich  certain  areas  of  American  life.*^ 

The  Gendssion  contends  that  it  is  particularly  important  that 
an  ondarstanding  of  the  laassive  population  of  tba  Oriental  world  be  de-> 
Teloped.    It  is  a  part  of  the  world  about  which  graduates  and  \ioder- 
graduates  know  very  little*    As  these  Orientals  throw  off  their  passive 
attitude,  it  is  thoi^t  that  nore  and  sKxre  the  inpaet  of  their  culture 
is  to  be  felt.2^  ^- 

It  is  pointed  out  that  there  is  a  need  for  learning  the  way  otf 
thinidng  and  living  of  the  Russian  peofxLe— a  people  that  form  a  vast 
state  which  is  part  £urq;>ean  and  part  Asi&tio,  a  great  world  power  whose 
policies  and  deeds  are  of  supreme  importance  to  the  American  people  and 
the  American  way  of  life.    Yet,  the  avera^se  college  graduate  knows  little 
about  it.    Therefore,  in  a  sincere  atteoypt  to  understand  it,  the  study 
of  the  U.  S.  S.  R«  most  be  given  an  important  place  in  Aaerioan  eduo*- 
tion,2l» 

In  tlM  aumary  of  the  discussion  relative  to  the  developaent  of 
an  international  point  of  view,  it  is  statadt 
22 
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There  Is  wgent  oe«d  for  a  program  of  education  for  world 
citisenship  that  can  be  nade  a  part  of  erery  person's  general 
•dacation*    No  one  scholar,  no  one  group  of  scholars,  pos- 
MM  the  ccnqptrehensiTe  knoidedge  needed  to  devise  this  t^ 
of  edueatioinl  isrograau   Mm  trained  in  oumj  different  areM 
■BSt  pool  their  knoirledge— >not  arranging  their  fragmentary 
contributions  in  a  loose  sequence,  but  organising  thera  into 
an  integrated  pattern. 

Roiiard  Iteafard  Jones  in  hit  book.  Education  and  iSorld  Tragedy. 

also  stx^>ngl7  emphasizes  the  need  for  stod^dng  the  Russian  and  Oriental 

eultiires.    He  contends  that  if  Russia  is  to  become  the  enemy  of  the 

dMocrades,  it  is  neeMsary  to  eoa|reh«tid  her.   As  to  the  study  of  the 

Orient,  he  sayst 

Asia  is  the  problos  of  the  future,  a  problem  that  we  htm 
done  as  much  as  any  other  nation  to  create  and  which  we  most 
do  M  anoh  as  any  other  nation  to  solve.    It  is  at  least  proib-> 
able  that  by  sheer  force  of  numbers,  if  man  is  to  survive, 
that  the  future  of  mankind  lies  with  the  Asiatics.    They  are, 
and  they  will  remain,  numerously  the  grMteat  single  segment 
of  the  human  rao«(.  American  undergraduates  know  nothing  or 
next  to  nothing  about  the  culture,  the  history,  the  problems 
and  the  needs  of  these  myriade  with  whcra  American  intercourM 
is  bound  to  constantly  InsreaM.    The  wide-spread  lack  of  c<xtr» 
ixr^ension  of  even  the  simplest  postulate  of  any  Oriental 
civilisation,  the  profound  disrupticm  wr^ht  in  the  Orient 
by  the  crude  forcing  process  of  "Occidentalisation"  hitherto 
oommou,  the  rich  contribution  n^ch  toe  Orient  has  to  make  to 
our  troubled  western  world— these  and  multiple  other  con- 
siderations dftnand  that  if  the  United  StatM  is  a  world  porcr 
in  a  global  universe,  its  educational  system  oanoot  loogar 
ignore  Oriental  culture  as^^t  has  done  hitherto  except  at 
rarefied  scholarly  levels. 

It  may  appear  to  be  usAsm  and  futile  to  speak  of  developii^ 

internati(»ial  understanding  and  to  think  of  international  cooperation 

at  a  tlM  «h«i  billions  of  dollars  are  being  spent  on  armaments,  at  a 


^%id..  p.  20.     

^hmmrd  Mumford  Jones,  Education  and  World  T^M^y.  jp.  101-102. 
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time  nhen  It  outy  ai^pear  as  if  the  world  ie  on  the  brink  of  another  catas- 
tz*oidiic  «ar»    There  are  aooie,  hoveverf  who  believe  that  now  aare  than  ever 
attention  needs  to  be  given  to  the  developnent  of  a  spirit  of  international 
eooperati<»u    This  point  of  view  is  probably  best  expressed  by  Francis  J« 
Brown  in  his  report  to  an  educational  oonf^enoe  concerning  a  six  oKHxths* 
experience  working  with  UNESCO*    He  states t 

•  •  .  I  am  very  deeply  convinced  that  now  as  never  befor* 
m  MUit  keep  the  torch  of  international  cooperation  lit|  wis 
■Bst  fan  it  by  our  consistent  and  most  earnest  effOTts,  lest 
the  world  be  engulfed  in  darkness*   Vt'e  must  recognize  that  ths 
destruction  of  culture  in  one  area  of  the  world  is  a  loss  to 
the  irihole  world.    We  aaai  xmderstand  that  if  science  is 
thMsrted  in  one  area,  the  population  of  every  nation  loses 
thereby*    -^e  moat  fully  realise  the  fact  that  if  education  ia 
even  one  nation  is  diverted  to  serve  nationalistic  ends,  edu- 
oation  throu^out  the  world  will  inevitably  suffer* 

Even  if  we  aust  •  .  •  go  through  another  period  of  self- 
annihilation,  the  extent  to  which  mankind  will  then  build  the 
souna  basis  of  a  permanent  and  lasting  peace  will,  to  a  large 
extent,  be  determined  by  the  extent  to  which  we  now  continue 
to  lay  the  foundations  for  that  peace*    These  foundaticma 
must  not  be  in  terms  of  visionary  idealism,  permeated  by 
idealism,  they  mast  be  functional  and  meaningful  in  changing 
the  attitudes  of  children,  youth,  and  adults*    They  most  lead 
thm  to  see  the  interdependence— econcHBic,  political,  educa- 
tional, cultural— of  all  the  peoples  of  the  world*  Through 
schools,  colleges,  and  local,  state,  and  national  arganisa- 
tions  we  must  acquaint  both  children  and  adults  with  the  agen- 
cies throu^  which  international  cooperation  can  be  achieved* 
But  even  these  two  pr<^ams  are  not  enough*    'me  must  find  ways 
throu;^  which  each  individual  may  make  his  own  perMmal  con- 
tribution to  international  understanding  and  to  the  develop- 
aant  of  effective  agencies  for  wcnrld  peace.'' 

Ihe  fisregoing  discussion  has  pointed  out  ^e  need  for  instito- 

tions  of  higher  learning  to  give  attention  to  the  development  of  citiaen- 

ship*    Because  of  the  complex  nature  of  American  society  and  the  respon* 


Francis  J.  Brown,  "The  Role  of  Higher  Editcation  in  World  Co- 
operation," Education  for  the  Preservation  of  Democracy «  p*  9* 


sibllity  that  has  been  placed  upon  America  for  world  leadership,  this 
BMd  Is  probably  greater  at  the  present  than  at  ai^-  other  tlM  In  th« 
history  of  the  nation.    As  has  been  pointed  out,  it  has  beeoae  aloost 
maxdatory  tliat  more  citlseos  have  a  better  understanding  of  the  American 
doiKwratic  form  of  gorei-nment  and  the  American  vay  of  life*    Ihis  calls 
for  consideration  of  the  fundamental  concepts  of  the  democratic  ideal  as 
well  as  an  understanding  of  the  processes  of  gonrormeat*    There  is  nesi 
for  a^phasis  upon  the  deveLopment  of  a  sense  of  social  responsibility 
that  will,  yihm  the  need  arises,  s\2bordinate  individual  and  pnrivate  gain 
to  tile  general  welfare  of  society  and  the  ccem<m  good  of  all*   To  meet 
the  responsibility  of  world  leadership,  there  is  a  need  for  developing 
an  understanding  of  the  peoples  and  cultures  of  the  rest  of  the  world- 
far  the  American  peofde  to  move  toward  an  international  outlook  and  way 
of  thinking.  .  . 

How  well  the  colleges  meet  the  responsibility  placed  upon  th«i 
for  developing  dtisenship  will  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  iixii» 
vidual  college  teacher.    In  turn,  how  well  the  college  teachers  meet  the 
responsibility  will  depend  to  a  degree  \q>on  the  preparation  for  colics 
teaching.    It  SMM  that  institutions  devising  program*  of  education  for 
soUege  teachers  should  give  considerable  attention  to  the  factors  con* 
sldered  in  the  foregoing  discussion. 

Centrlbtttii^  to  the  Frontiers  of  Knowledge  Through  Research 

It  has  been  only  through  continued  research  and  experimentation 
that  America  has  been  able  to  accomplish  the  great  technological  darvelop- 


Bent  that  she  has.    There  is  no  question  as  to  the  conforts  and  longevity 
of  life  that  have  been  given  to  nan  through  research.    It  has  decreased 
his  hours  of  labor  ana  given  hia  the  leisure  to  pursue  the  richer  and 
fuller  life  and  to  participate  in  oany  activities  formerly  denied  to  hia. 
Medical  research  has  determined  the  causes  of  many  diseases  and  designed 
sores  for  then,  thereby  adding  a  nuBber  of  years  to  the  average  life  of 
man.    Developments  in  traiaportation  and  coootunlGatlon  have  brought  all 
parts  of  the  world  into  closer  proximity  and  to  man  a  such  greater  knoirlo 
sdge*    Here  and  more  man's  intelligenoe  is  being  ft>eed  for  living  a 
richer  and  fuller  life. 

Soientif Ic  and  technological  developnent  brought  about  by  con* 
timed  research  and  experimentation  has  not  only  found  solutions  to  msaj 
of  man's  problems ,  but  it  has«  at  the  same  time,  created  other  problow 
ofttimes  just  as  important  and  possibly  of  greater  social  potence.  Many 
technQl<^ioal  develcqpaents  call  for  social,  eeonosCLc,  and  political  ad- 
justments to  sliich  research  experts  have  given  too  little  considoration 
and  devotion.    Failure  to  make  adjustmmts  to  these  technological  changes 
often  results  in  conflicts  that  may  be  more  serious  than  the  problsa 
that  they  have  solved.    In  this  atomic  age,  the  weapons  that  man  has  de- 
vised through  scientdfio  research  may  be  responsible  for  the  extermina- 
tion of  their  creators.    Many  of  the  ills  presently  besettir^  society 
are  due  to  conflicts  in  human  relationships,  an  area  to  which  research 
has  given  too  little  attention.    Science  has  produced  the  atomic  berib. 
The  control  of  it  can  only  come  through  a  workable  set  of  human  rela- 
tionships that  man  may  be  able  to  devise,    iiesearch  must  be  devoted  to 
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the  derelopient  of  such  relatlox^lps  as  well  as  to  the  extension  of 
kxMJWledge  about  the  physical  world* 

The  Report  of  the  President's  CaosQission  on  tilgher  Mucation  ex- 
presses considerable  coooara  ov«r  the  lack  of  application  of  retear^ 
toward  sdving  social  preibl«M«    In  tMs  connection,  it  is  statedi 


It  is  essential  that  we  apply  our  trained  intelligence 
and  ereatlTS  ioagination,  our  scienilflo  methods  of  inve»- 
ti^ation^  ovtr  skills  in  invention  and  adaptation,  as  fully 
to  the  probleu  of  hummi  association  as  to  the  extension  of 
kxM«L«d£e  about  l^e  phyaloal  world.  This  is  i«iat  is  meant 
by  the  davalopMst  of  "social  technology**  and  "social  io- 
▼ention."*" 

Ihe  CooBission  goes  on  to  say  that  wonders  have  been  worksd  \>y 
the  application  of  technology  to  probleaw  of  the  physical  environnent  but 
the  area  of  huaan  relatiois  tias  hardly  been  touched  and  bare  recognition 
has  been  given  to  inventiveness  in  the  social  sphere.    It  is  maintained 
that  the  United  Nations  and  the  UNESCO  are  inventions  no  less  than  the 
atonic  bead  and  are  just  as  capable  of  technical  iaprovemmt*^ 

The  Goadssion  ocntends  that  the  American  people  have  corns  to  rs- 
ly  on  good  will,  tolei-ance,  and  the  cooperative  spirit  to  oake  society 
fUnctiwu    The  value  of  these  factors  is  not  discounted,  and  it  is  in- 
sisted that  colleges  onst  give  consideration  to  their  dsvelojMient.  How- 
svw,  these  are  not  considered  to  be  erKwgh|  social  sechanisas  mast  b« 
found  to  implement  them,^ 

Report  of  the  President's  Commission  on  Higher  Eduoation, 
pp»  cit..  p,  20, 
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In  giving  Airtber  c<»islderatlon  to  what  is  called  social  tecb* 

nology,  it  is  8tat«dt 

It  vill  take  social  science  and  social  engineering  to 
solve  the  probleas  of  hvman  relations.    Oar  peqple  aust  learn 
to  respect  the  need  for  special  knowledge  and  teofaniQal  train* 
lag  in  this  field  as  they  have  come  to  defer  to  tha  opert  in 
{^ysicsy  chemistry^  medicine,  and  other  sciences.  Reliafvi]^ 
the  tensions  that  proobo*         fbr  eaoa^le,  will  raqair* 
Mthocis  as  specillc  Aocl  as  technical  as  ara  thOM  of  anrQ^ 
nautics  or  electronics.^ 

It  is  Aurther  contended  tiiat  ttaa  developoent  of  social  techiiology  is 
perative  twcause  social  institatlosis  have  not  kept  pace  vith  seientiflo 
discoveries  and  technological  application  which  have  profoundly  altereA 
the  fdiysical  envirorment  in  the  qpiace  of  only  a  for  generations.^^ 

Howard  Moaiford  Jones,  in  his  Education  and  World  Tiragedy,  ex- 
presses concern  over  the  cultural  lag  between  the  work  of  the  scientist 
and  the  laparfeetions  of  the  social  process  i^ich  aakes  use  of  tbs  ra- 
^ts  of  the  scientist.    He  insists  that  education  oust  concera  itself 
with  what  happens  when  the  results  of  scisntiflc  research  are  put  to 
work  in  an  industrial  culture.    In  his  own  words  t 

The  woaf^  gap  presently  existii^  between  the  physical  and 
natuiral  scientists  and  engineers  on  the  one  hand  and  the  econ- 
omist, sociologist,  iwyohologlst,  and  anthropologist  on  the 
other  hand,  is  the  aost  distressing  fissure  in  our  education 
as  it  is  in  our  society.33 

He  contends  that  the  eccmomist,  sociologist,  psychologist,  and  anthro- 
pologist must  Join  with  the  scientist  in  pointing  out  that  when  soienoa 

^Ibid. 

^^bid, 
33 

Jones,  op.  cit.«  p.  68* 


inrsnts  something  lilce  the  internal  coeftmstion  engine,  vast  econoaie  and 
sociological  forces  are  set  loose}  that  it  is  an  error  to  keep  scientific 
theory  in  one  coflQ}artBeat  and  eGonooic  and  social  studies  of  a  techno- 
logical ctiltujre  in  another  eonpartaent*    This  he  believes  to  be  a  mistake 

31* 

of  the  Aonerican  system  of  edxjoation  and  the  American  culture. 

0,  C,  Camichael  in  the  book.  The  Changing  Role  of  Hldwr  Bin* 

cation,  expresses  ccmcem  over  the  emphasis  on  research  in  the  natural 

sciences  and  the  technological  field,  to  Uie  neglect  of  research  in  the 

social  areas  and  in  the  realm  of  human  relatiozui*    He  maintains  that  the 

greatest  achievement  of  science,  the  atomic  bomb,  which  so  far  has  bMtt 

«Md  mainly  for  destructive  puz^poses,  has  carried  doiibt  and  fear  throogb* 

«ttt  the  insrld.    Ite  thiidcs  that  the  cumulative  effect  of  the  vast  raof^ 

of  technological  discoveries  over  the  past  half  century  has  exerted  m 

even  greater  influence  on  society  than  the  release  of  nuclear  energy} 

that  a  large  part  of  the  unrest,  anxiety,  doubt,  fear,  and  maladjustmM* 

permeating  every  area  of  the  American  social  structure  is  largely  due  to 

the  rapidly  advancing  technological  development*    As  he  states  it« 

•  .  •  In  a  very  real  sense  the  domestic  discord  and  inter* 
national  strife  which  characterises  our  times  have  their  roots 
in  society's  inabilil^  to  adjust  to  the  changes  irtilch  a  rapid- 
ly advancing  science  and  technology  make  nece8sary*37 

As  a  solution  for  the  problem  posed,  he  says  that  first  an  tinder- 
standing  of  the  problem  must  be  brought  about,  the  eleasents  which  coD^xrisa 
it,  and  the  bearing  of  each  xxpoa  the  other*    Then,  there  must  be  the  most 

3^Ibid*.  p.  99* 
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far-reaching  search  for  the  basic  elcoMnts  underlyii^  the  present  un- 
rest throughout  the  world.    He  thiidcs  that  irarestigation  and  eq>eriBent»- 
tion  in  the  field  of  human  relations  are  mandatcoy  for  understandii^  the 
isresent  forces  which  are  in  oonfliot.^^ 

He  poses  as  the  paramount  task  of  the  twenties  century  a  diag* 
nosis  of  the  ills  that  beset  Aawrican  society  and  a  presoriptlon  for 
their  oiure.    He  x^ognises  the  overMhelaing  natiure  of  the  task«  but  ht 
thinks  that  as  the  coordinated  efforts  of  hundreds  of  scientists  azid  huge 
expenditures  of  money  produced  the  atonic  boob,  a  siailar  devotion  by  a 
Tast  army  of  workers  in  a  coordinated  attack  upon  etmB  of  the  basic  prob* 
1«B8  in  human  relations  will  give  a  solution  to  a  number  of  the  present 
social  ill8.^7 

Probably  the  strongest  expression  in  bdialf  of  the  need  of  re* 

search  in  the  social  sciences  is  presented  in  a  statement  by  Brom,  made 

in  reporting  the  results  of  an  int^national  cenferenoe  of  universities 

held  at  the  University  of  Utredit  in  19hB,    The  conference  was  attecMied 

by  135  delegates  representing  115  institutions  in  thirty^-four  countries 

«Dd  aaabers  of  thirteen  internatiooii  flrganizations*    In  stating  sob»  of 

the  results  of  the  confereme.  Brown  saysi 

The  delegates  almost  without  exception  admitted  a  growing 
isttalance  in  the  curriculum  between  the  physical  science  and 
ttie  social  science  fields*    But  more  speoiilcally  than  in  any 
other  conference  I  bave  recently  attended,  they  decried  this 
imbalance  and  stated  that  much  greater  f\uids  and  greater  ef-> 
forts  should  be  eiqpended  than  at  present  on  both  instruction 

^Ibid..  pp, 


and  rasMTch  In  tbe  social  sciences  and  In  creative  work  in 
the  humanities.  They  stated  further  that  no  university  oan 
afford  to  neglect  the  moral  and  aesthetic  developments  of 
its  students,  that  special  emphasis  must  be  laid  on  the  im- 
portance of  fitting  th«B  for  their  role  in  canmunity  life, 
and  that  the  university  has  a  wide  social  responsibility  to 
the  nation  and  beyond  the  nation  to  humanity  at  large 

lhat  is  to  be  the  position  of  colleges  relative  to  researoh? 
There  are  no  indications  frcm  the  foregoing  discussion  that  colleges 
^ould  lessen  Uieir  research  efforts,  nor  are  they  likely  to  do  so*  On 
the  other  hand,  with  the  money  that  is  being  given  to  universities  by 
industry  for  research  purposes  and  the  interest  that  is  being  displayed 
in  researoh  projects  by  the  govemMnt,  indications  are  that  colleges 
are  likely  to  increase  rather  than  to  lessen  their  research  efforts*^' 

The  direotlon  of  these  nsearoh  efforts  will  depmd  upon  the  par* 
ticular  institution  and,  in  part,  may  be  determined  by  the  industries 
contributing  to  colleges  for  researoh  puzposes*    from  the  foregoing  dis-* 
cussion,  it  appears  to  be  of  paramount  is^portance  that  consideration  be 
given  to  research  in  the  realm  of  human  relations  and  toward  findii^ 
solutions  to  some  of  the  present  basic  social  problems.    If  such  researoh 
is  to  be  carried  on,  it  ssans  that  the  colleges  are  in  a  favorable  posi* 
tion  for  in'onoting  and  devel<^ng  leadership  for  s\udi  an  effort.    The  Re* 
port  of  the  President's  Goomission  on  Hi^er  Education  places  this  re- 
sponsibility upon  the  colleges.    The  Coomission  states t 

•  .  .  It  is  the  peculiar  re4>SDSibility  of  the  collie  to 
train  personnel  and  inaugurate  extensive  programs  of  research 


Broun,  op.  cit.«  p.  12* 
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in  social  8cl«noe  and  taehnology.    To  the  extent  that  thej 
have  neglected  this  foootion  in  the  past  thev  should  cod- 
oentrate  upon  it  in  the  deoadwi  just  ahead. 

If  oollegea  aflmme  leadership  in  developing  eKteoalTe  pro-ams 

of  research  in  the  social  scienoesy  as  aeeias  desirable,  it  viU  attki 

necessary  a  change  in  the  preparation  of  ooU^e  teadiers  «iih  reapeet 

to  research  training.    It  will  pex4iaps  call  for  more  extensive  training 

than  beforei  however,  the  traitdng  will  be  broader  in  scope.  Bather 

than  training  offered  in  a  restricted  field  to  which  only  United  research 

techniques  are  applicabla,  it  appears  to  call  for  training  which  will  d«- 

Tdcqp  an  undaratanding  and  facility  to  use  research  techniques  api^cabla 

to  a  broader  field  or  fields.   It  seems  that  prograns  of  taaoher  eduoar 

tion  should  be  designad  and  directed  toward  these  ends. 

Educating  f cr  Leadership 

Consciously  or  unBonsdcusly,  Anerican  colleges  play  a  najor  rola 
in  developing  the  leaders  of  the  nation,  for  leaders  in  the  professions 
of  nadieine,  law,  engineering,  the  alnistry,  and  others,  and  to  a  eoa* 
siderable  extent,  in  business  and  industry,  are  products  of  the  coUegas. 
The  decisions  that  these  men  make,  the  policies  that  they  adopt,  the  ia» 
fluence  that  they  exert  upon  the  govemntent  and  other  groups  in  society 
affect  almost  tveacy  individual  of  every  class  in  the  social  structure. 
Whether  their  influenea  and  efforts  are  directed  temrd  the  BO—on  good 
and  social  bettenMort  or  toward  larivate,  selfish  gain  is  deterad-ned  by 


^The  Report  of  the  President's  Commission  on  Higher  Eduoatloo, 
op.  cit.,  p.  22. 


ib»  values  to  which  they  h6Ici«  and  thete,  in  part,  are  a  refleotion  of 

the  college  education  which  they  have  z^eivcd*    Carmli^iael  lays  to  th« 

collegee  prlaary  responsibility  lor  developing  in  these  leaders  th« 

proper  values  and  a  social  point  of  view*   He  states  a 

It  is  the  teacher  iriio  introduces  the  profession  to  the 
would-^e  doctor,  lawyer,  teacher,  engineer,  or  preacher*  Ht 
not  only  guides  the  neophyte  in  the  field  of  knowledge  re* 
quired  by  the  profession  and  assists  in  developing  skUls  and 
professional  e<aq>etenoe,  but  he  ioparts  his  philosophy  of  the 
profession  and  Its  relation  to  society.    Thus  the  idealisa  of 
^e  leadership  in  all  phases  of  American  life  is  more  largely 
af fee  ted  by  the  teacher  than  an3rone  else*    H^ioe  the  potential 
influence  of  those  who  "teach"  is  greater  than  those  who  "do" 
since  the  outlook,  competence,  ^iU,  and  motivation  of  the 
latter  are  derived  in  large  part  from  the  fozver*    In  short, 
the  faeultieB  of  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country 
have  greater  PfW  in  their  hands  than  any  other  group  of 
similar  siae*'*^ 

And  he  goes  on  to  say  in  light  of  these  facts  that  it  is  dear  that  so- 
ciety's welfare  is  largely  affected  by  the  quality  of  thb  men  and  wooen 
who  staff  its  institutions  of  higher  learnizi§t 

The  Report  of  the  President's  Cooolssion  also  e^;diasiaes  the  r«<<» 
sponsibility  of  the  collegee  for  developing  social  values  and  social  r*» 
sponsibility  in  the  potential  leaders  that  they  graduate*    The  report 
states,  "Business,  industry,  labor,  agriculture,  medicine,  law,  engineex^ 

education  .  .  «  all  ttiese  modes  of  association  call  for  the  voluntary 
developaient  of  codes  of  conduct,  or  revision  of  audi  codes  as  already 
MdLst,  to  harmonise  the  special  interests  of  the  group  with  the  general 
welfare*"       Towards  these  ends,  hi^er  eduoation  must  inspire  its  graduates 

^armichael,  op*  cit«»  p.  52* 
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vlth  high  social  «lu  as  well  as  endow  them  with  specialised  infonuition 
and  technical  skills.    Teaching  and  learning  must  be  invested  with  public 
purpose.'*-^ 

Particularly,  writers  point  out  the  iaportant  influence  exerted 
by  the  OQUeges  and  especially  by  the  graduate  schools  on  educational 
leaders  and  tiie  whole  educational  system*    In  this  respect  Jones  aakes 
these  assertions!    "The  assintption  is  therefore  a  fair  om  that  higher 
education  determines,  in  a  general  way,  the  nature  of  primary  and  second- 
ary education  for  tooorrow.'*'^  And,      •  •  irhat  is  done  in  the  graduate 
sdiools  directly  or  indirectly  affects  the  college  of  tomorrow  and  ev«n-> 
tually  the  rest  of  education.    If  you  trace  the  sU'eam  of  educational 
influence  to  its  source,  you  will  usually  find  it  begins  with  the  train- 
ing of  young  doctors  of  {Mlosoplqr  in  the  graduate  school."'*^ 

In  the  same  connection,  the  Report  of  the  fVesident's  Coamissiou 
makes  the  foUosing  statements  t 

.  .  •  the  graduate  school  has  paramount  influence.    It  is 
a  powerful  force  in  determining  the  course  of  American  life 
and  culture.    What  it  does  today  determines  in  great  part  what 
the  rest  of  education  does  tomorrow.    It  trains  our  college 
teachers  and  our  research  personnel.    To  it  belongs  the  re- 
sponsibility for  scholarship  and  research,  for  advancement  of 
the  frontiers  of  knowledge,  for  the  fonmilation  of  the  funda- 
mental values  and  standards  of  our  intellectual  life.  .  .  • 

...  the  policies  and  purposes  of  the  graduate  school^ 

^Ibid..  p.  11. 
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tliMif  BTf  ot  primary  oonoern  to  all  education  and  to  all 
iawrioA.^6 

There  is  a  qaastion  in  the  ainda  of  some  writers  as  to  nhathwr 

the  colleges  have  been  {xroperly  meeting  the  responsibility  placed  upon 

them  for  develc^ing  leadership*    This  doubt  is  pexiiaps  best  expressed  by 

Jones  rHien  he  asswts  the  following  t 

For  despite  all  our  fins  talk  about  "trainii^  for  leader* 
^p"  in  American  colleges,  we  do  not  train  for  leadership. 
Oar  schools  mainly  reflect  the  interests  of  dominant  groups 
in  our  sooiety,  they  do  not  direct  their  interest.    They  are 
what  schools  usually  are,  instruments  of  conserration  rather 
than  dynamics  of  social  change.^' 

TloB  foregoing  discussion  has  pointed  up  the  responsibility  of 

the  colleges  for  developing  leadership  for  the  nation.    It  has  also 

raised  the  cpiestion  as  to  whether  the  colleges  have  assumed  their  pecptr 

role  in  this  respect,    ti^hether  the  colleges  are  willing  to  assume  this 

role  will  be  evidanoed  by  what  future  changes  they  are  willing  to  make 

toward  giving  college  teachers  the  education  irtiioh  will  fit  them  more 

properly  for  the  role  they  shoxild  play  in  developiog  leadership. 

Ihe  Responsibility  of  Developing  Individuals  V*ho  Are 
Socially  and  Personally  ^vell  Adjusted 

The  develqpoMQt  of  socially  and  personally  well'^Justed  individ- 
uals is  iflq}ort«Bit  from  two  standpoints.    Firsts  it  is  important  from  ths 
standpoint  of  the  individual,  for  eoonc«io,  social,  and  personal  success 

hiS 
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«r«  d«|)«nelent,  to  a  large  cactent»  upon  the  adjustments  that  the  Individual 
is  able  to  make  to  his  social  and  physical  anvlroisMnt*    Particularly  ia 
this  a  problem  of  major  conoern  in  the  present  ca^pleK,  industrialf  tech- 
ndogLoal  society,  a  society  whidi  ia  based  to  no  small  degree  upon  the 
interdependence  of  human  relationships— a  sort  of  relationship  that  often 
breeds  conflicts  in  a  variety  of  forms  and  {nroduoes  tensions,  varied  in 
nature.   For  an  individual  to  play  his  proper  role  in  the  present  so- 
ciety, he  must  make  many  adjustowits— adjustments  vhioh  call  for  tech- 
niques in  interpersonal  and  intei^oup  relationships  vhioh  nill  oaks 
possible  peaceful  and  amicable  resolution  of  conflicts  and  provide  ave- 
nues through  which  tensions  can  be  constructively  released*    The  colleges 
flnst  help  the  individual  in  the  daveli^ent  of  such  tediniques*  Hem 
they  may  be  derived  will  depend  upon  the  particular  college  and  the  in- 
dividuals involved*    In  part,  they  may  come  firom  the  organized  curriculum, 
if  properly  desigiwd*    ^t  may  oone  through  personal  guidance  and  coun- 
seling*  Again  they  may  come  from  tiie  so-called  extra-curzdoular  activ- 
ities and  froa  participati<m  in  the  campus  life  of  the  collide*  There 
are  many  srenies  through  which  the  development  of  such  techniques  asgr 
come*    What  any  one  college  contributes  to  such  education  will  depend 
to  a  large  extent  upon  the  teachers  involved*    Every  teacher  should  bs 
aware  of  t^e  importance  and  value  of  giving  individuals  the  type  of  edu« 
cation  which  will  aid  them  in  making  social  and  personal  adjustments, 
and  the  preparation  for  college  teaching  should  be  of  a  nature  that  it 
enables  all  teachers  to  contribute  to  such  an  education* 

Then  from  the  standpoint  of  society,  it  is  important  that  ths 


colleges  develop  ladlTiciuals  who  are  socially  and  persoxally  veil  ad-* 
justed.   A  well-Kxrderedy  dynamloally  advancing  society  cannot  well  re- 
sult f^oa  individuals  who  are  maladjusted  and  discontented  in  their  social 
and  personal  living*   Ualadjustaent,  discontentment*  cynicisa^  and  in- 
security aake  individuals  much  more  susceptible  to  theories  and  ideologies 
whidi  are  inioical  to  the  Aaerican  way  of  life  and  sake  thest  oore  proas 
to  follow  paths  of  delinquency  and  ways  of  unfruitful  endeavor*   The  col- 
leges, then,  as  social  institutions  have  a  responsibility  to  provide 
•daoation  of  such  a  nature,  that  individuals  will  derive  froa  it  int««» 
grated,  wellHsalanoed  personalities*    Tliis  is  necessary  fca>  the  general 
well  being  of  society  as  well  as  far  the  happy,  satisfyii^f  and  fruitful 
living  of  the  iiKiLvid\xal* 

There  seeos  to  be  r  ather  general  agreesMKit  aoong  educators  that 
hi^er  education  sifiould  have  as  oxie  of  its  i£q>ortant  objectives  Uie  de- 
velopoent  of  individuals  who  can  satisfactorily  adjust  themselves  to  the 
eleawats  of  their  social  and  physical  ttiviroooent*   AgraeMwnt  is  not  wo 
readily  ai^tarent  as  to  what  sort  of  education  should  be  offered  to  bring 
about  these  necessary  adjustments*    Obviously,  much  of  tiie  specialised, 
technical,  and  professional  education  traditionally  off«ired  by  the  col- 
leges is  ill  adapted  to  the  developamit  of  such  a  techzdqae  as  di«eaaa«i 
in  the  foregoing  paragraphs*    This  sort  of  education  devel<q)s  special 
skills  iU!d  techniques  and  offers  kiKmcLedge  in  a  narrow  field,  but  it 
too  often  fails  to  show  tlie  relatioNn  of  the  area  of  specialisation  to 
related  and  allied  fields  and  to  areas  of  knoi^edge  in  general,  and  it 
almost  completely  ignores  the  matter  of  developii^  a  proper  sense  of 


vaXues  and  tralniiig  in  personal  and  social  adjustment* 

Then  nhat  sort  of  training  should  colleges  offer  that  irlll  gtn 

indlTiduals  direction  in  developing  personalities  irtiloh  will  make  that 

acre  adjustable  to  their  enviroment?   ^e  Report  of  the  President's 

Condssion  contends  that  this  sort  of  training  is  best  derived  from  mhat 

is  termed  "general  education, "nils  is  the  point  of  view  taken  in  the 

discussion*    Qeneral  education,  as  defined  by  the  GaaiBlssion,  consists  of 

those  phases  of  nonrspodalized  and  non«vooational  learning  #iicdi  should 

be  the  coonon  experience  of  all  educated  individuals}  education  which 

gives  the  student  titie  values,  attitudes,  knowledge  and  skills  whioh  will 

enable  him  to  live  better  in  a  free  society*    It  is  education  whioh  "en* 

braces  ethical  values,  soientlfio  gaiMralisations  and  aesthetic  concep* 

tlons  as  well  as  an  understaxxling  of  the  purposes  and  character  of  the 
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political,  economic,  and  social  institutions  that  men  have  derived*"^' 

In  continuing  the  discussion  on  general  education,  the  Cmnissloa 
maintains  that  its  purpose  ahottld  be  understood  in  terms  of  perfonuuoe* 
ani  behavior  and  not  in  terns  of  mastering  particular  bodies  of  knowl- 
edge*   The  task  of  general  education  is  considered  to  be  that  of  provld* 
li^  the  kind  of  learnlT^  and  e^qperience  that  will  enable  the  student  to 
attain  certain  basic  outeones*    The  outcomes  referred  to  are  worthy  of 
consideration  in  this  discussion,  for  they  relate  not  only  to  the  matter 
of  social  and  personal  adjustment,  but  also  to  all  of  the  other  topics 

^^eport  of  the  President's  Coamission  on  Higher  Educatioa, 
op*  oit»t  pp*  U8-l;9* 

^Ibld. 


consiclered  in  the  discussion  undear  the  general  heading,  "The  Role  of 
Higher  Bduoation  in  a  Democratic  Society."    It  is  felt  that  if  the  cur- 
ricula of  higher  institutions  were  designed  to  aake  attainable  for  the 
individual  these  basic  outcomes,  nich  aore  nould  be  done  than  has  been 
done  in  the  past  toward  developing  happier  and  better  adjusted  individuals 
and  toward  the  making  of  a  better  society  and  a  fuller  realisation  of  our 
democratic  ideal* 

The  basic  outCMws  whidfe  the  report  lists  as  beir«  those  which 
general  education  should  produce  are  as  follows t 

1.    To  develop  for  the  regulation  of  one's  personal  and 
civic  life  a  code  of  behavior  based  on  ethical  prin- 
ciples consistent  with  denooratio  ideals. 

2*  To  participate  aatively  as  an  infozmed  and  respoisible 
citizen  in  aolvlog  the  social,  econoaio,  am  political 
probleas  of  one*s  consuidty.  State  and  Nation. 

3*    To  realise  the  interdependeiKse  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world  and  one's  personal  responsibility  for  fostering 
international  understanding  and  peace. 

U«    To  understand  the  common  phenomena  in  one's  physical 
environment,  to  apply  habits  of  scientific  thought  to 
both  physical  and  civic  problems,  and  to  appreciate 
the  imi^cations  of  scientific  discoveries  for  human 
welfare. 

To  uxderstand  the  ideas  of  others  and  express  one's 
own  effectively. 
6.    To  attain  a  satisfactory  emotional  and  social  adjust* 
ment. 

7*    Tb  maintain  and  improve  his  own  health  and  to  cooperate 
actively  and  intelligently  in  solvii^  community  health 
probl«as. 

8.  To  understand  and  enjoy  literature,  art,  music,  and 
other  cultural  activities  as  expressions  of  personal 
and  social  eiqperlences,  and  to  participate  to  some  es- 
tent  in  some  form  of  creative  activity. 

9.  To  acquire  the  knowledge  md  skills  basic  to  satisfy- 
ing family  life. 

10.    To  choose  a  socially  useful  and  personally  satisfying 
vocation  that  will  permit  one  to  use  to  the  fall,  his 
particular  interest  and  abilities. 


11«    To  aoqalre  and  use  the  skUle  and  habits  involved 
in  oritioal  arxl  oonetruotive  thinking 

IhMM  are  the  objectives  the  Conadssion  poses  as  being  irorthj 
objectives  of  goieral  education  curricula  in  institutions  of  higher 
learning.    If  college  curricula  can  be  designed  and  directed  to  make  at- 
tainable for  the  individual  these  outcomes,  not  only  will  a  contribution 
be  aade  toward  developin^^  better  socially  and  personally  ad^isted  indi* 
vidualSf  but  major  steps  will  have  been  taken  toward  inqplonenting  tha 
role  of  higher  education  as  designated  in  the  present  discussion. 

The  Rcqe  of  Higher  Educat,ion  in  flelatioa 
to  the  "a-ainin^  ot  College  Teachers 

The  foregoing  discussion  has  pointed  out  the  role  of  higher  edu- 
cati<m  in  a  democratic  society  as  being  that  of  providing  vocational,  or 
that  type  of  education  whidi  prepares  for  earning  a  living,  education 
that  will  provide  desirable  leadership  in  a  democratic  society,  education 
(toslgaed  to  develop  proper  citisenship  traits,  education  designed  to  make 
pMsible  a  contribution  to  the  frontiers  of  knowledge  through  researoh, 
and  education  that  wlU  produce  individuals  with  integrated  personalitlM 
capable  of  adjusting  to  Iheir  social  and  physical  environment.    Seme  of 
the  inqilioations  of  this  role  In  relation  to  the  training  of  coOLlegt 
teachers  have  already  been  pointed  out*   A  great  deal  of  the  success 
with  Yftiioh  any  college  carries  out  its  role  is  dependent  \^>on  the  teach- 
ers in  the  coLLege,  and  the  role  that  any  particular  teacher  plays  is  to 
a  large  extent  dependent  upon  the  educaticm  received  in  preparation  for 

^Ibid..  pp.  50-58. 


this  role* 

It  ■•«ms  rather  obvious  that  if  ooUsgss  «r«  to  iimdsaent  tht 

role  of  higher  sduoation  as  outlined  above  that  tiie  eduoation  tradi-* 
tionally  offered  by  graduate  schools  in  the  «ay  of  preparation  for  col- 
lege teaching  is  inadequate.   A  highly  specialised  training  in  a  narrow 
field  and  the  derelopment  of  rather  restricted  and  specialised  research 
teohniqaes  along  with  a  smattering  of  knowledge  of  one  or  two  fcnreign 
languages  is  no  longer  adequate  for  the  Job  that  the  college  taaohar 
■ust  do*   The  role  that  has  become  necessary  for  the  college  teaohor  to 
play  deaacds  a  much  broader  and  more  coiBpr^ensive  Gaining  than  that 
received  ia  the  past.   It  seens  that  the  training  of  future  college 
teachers  should  in^vide  them  with  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  nature 
of  the  present  democratic  society,  the  knowledge  of  its  conflicts  anA 
prcfblma,  and  their  underlyini^  causes.    It  shoixld  provide  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  Aasrioan  democratic  form  of  goversb* 
ment,  its  Ideals,  its  processes  and  ways  of  working,  and  the  character^ 
istics  that  an  individual  must  possess  to  live  happily  and  effectively 
within  the  Aramework  of  suoh  a  govenaant*    It  should  produce  an  under- 
standing of  the  rde  that  the  United  States  has  come  to  play  in  the  in- 
ternational situation  and  the  nature  and  ral9  of  other  cultures  and 
their  relation  to        iamriean  culture.    The  effective  c<^ege  teacher 
must  necessarily  have  some  knowledge  of  the  characteristics  of  the  in- 
dividuals whom  they  teaohj  a  knowledge  of  their  psychologioal,  physio- 
logical, and  social  nature;  and  some  cognisance  of  their  problems  and 
their  aspirations.    In  light  of  the  role  of  higher  education,  it  seema 


atoessary  that  tha  oolXege  taaoher  should  h«ir«  kn<NdL«lg«  of  thaae  things 
in  addition  to  being  nell  grounded  in  a  special  field  and  having  the 
ability  to  UM  ear  tain  reaearoh  tediniquesi  and  more  than  ever  before, 
he  Bust  be  able  to  eae  the  relation  of  his  area  of  qpecialisatioo  to 
other  areas  of  knoidedge  and  hoir  the  field  of  specialisation  fits  into 
the  general  schane  of  things  in  a  democratic  society* 

To  provide  programs  for  prospective  college  teachers  incorporat- 
ing all  of  the  factors  mentioned  above  may  confront  graduate  schools 
with  ffeat  may  appear  to  be  insurmoantable  difficulties*   But  as  haa  baoi 
pointed  out,  college  teachers  are  one  of  the  most  powerful  groups  in  80-> 
ciety*    They  oamot  do  other  than  take  their  positions  iriLth  the  utaoat 
seriousness*    In  so  doin^,  it  is  neoassary  that  they  have  proper  eduoa* 
tion  to  help  them  accomplish  the  desired  ends  in  the  role  they  must 
assume.    As  to  the  specific  nature  of  this  eaucatlon,  more  will  be  said 
later* 


GHAmR  nz 


90m  EVALUATIOKS  OF  OOLLEQE  TFASHIID  AKD  OPINIONi 
AS  TC  WHAT  IS  DESIRB)  OF  COLLEQE  T£ACH£3iS 

What  dwuidt  9rm  b«ing  aade  of  collage  teachers  aad  hofw  ada- 
quately  are  they  oaatizig  theae  daaanda?   Theae  queationa  nay  be  raiaad 
in  any  research  iriiioh  seeks  to  det«rmlne  the  type  of  education  naoaaaary 
for  deTel<9lQg  needed  ii^proiranentSf  if  aiiy.    Many  individuals  and  group* 
of  Individuals  have  expreased  thetaselves  concerning  the  matter^  both  as 
to  the  qualities  and  the  characteristics  a  oollage  teacher  ahould  poaaaaa 
and  as  to  the  adequacy  of  his  performance  in  the  position  that  he  has 
assumed.    This  diapter  in  giving  consideration  to  a  noabar  of  these  «er 
presalona  uaes  two  types  of  data*   Data  tihieh  hare  been  accumulating 
during  the  past  few  years  are  classified,  analyaad,  and  eraXaatad*  New 
data,  obtained  by  oeans  of  a  questlozmire  sent  to  a  group  of  In-servioa 
oolite  taaehersy  have  been  added  to  fill  aena  gi^  in  eziating  data* 

First,  attention  is  given  to  an  cnraluation  by  collage  studenta 
of  the  quality  of  teadiing  received  from  college  instznictors  and  the 
oharaeteriatlos  thought  to  be  daalrable  in  coU^e  teachers,  lhaaa 
opinions  are  taken  firom  studies  completed  dtiring  ttie  past  decade.  Second, 
consideration  is  given  to  an  appraisal  of  the  present  ocdlege  teaching 
situation  by  iar^servlee  college  teachers,  and  the  quality  of  Inatruction 
received  during  their  oan  college  training.    Thasa  appraiaals  are  baaad 
primarily  on  queationiialre  responses.    Third,  consideration  is  given  to 
an  appraiaal  by  college  adminlatrators  of  the  strengths  and  weakneasaa 
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of  college  teachers  as  zkw  trained  In  graduate  schools^  and  adminlstra* 
tors'  opinions  In  regax^  to  the  characteristics  considered  desirable  for 
teachers  of  lower  division  college  classes*  AdmlnlstratlTe  opinions  are 
taken  from  two  studies  reoently  conducted  md  reported.  And  finally^ 
the  opinions  of  a  representative  group  of  nrlters  In  the  field  of  higher 
education  with  respeot  to  the  effectiveness  of  college  teaching  azxl  some 
of  the  Inadequacies  found  to  exist  are  considered* 

What  Students  Desire  in  a  College  Teacher 
and  Their  Evaluation  of  College  teachli^ 

The  value,  the  validity,  and  the  reliability  of  student  evalua- 
tion of  college  teaching  has  been  the  source  of  rather  heated  discussion 
for  sons  time*    Arguments  have  been  offered  for  it  and  against  it*  Thosa 
opposed,  according  to  Resuasrs,^  claim  that  students  are  iiaaature,  super- 
ficial, prejudiced,  and  are  Imlined  to  laake  snap  judgaents  that  are 
almost  totally  unreliable.    Ihey  ^alm  that  student  Judgments  are  likely 
to  be  distorted  by  a  variety  of  factors  such  as  grades,  fondness  or  dis- 
like for  the  teachers,  amount  of  work  required,  general  attitude  toeard 
work,  and  seriousness  of  purpose  as  a  ooUege  student.    The  ntntiisent 
below  of  a  teacher  taken  firm  one  of  the  questionnaires  used  in  procur- 
ing data  for  a  part  of  this  study  may  well  represent  the  opinion  of  thoa« 
who  are  opposed  to  student  evaluation  of  college  teachers  and  coUega 
teaching.    The  statement  is  that  of  a  teacher  of  philosopfay  who  has  Just 
recently  acquired  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  from  one  of  the  more 


H.  H.  Renaers,  "Appraisal  of  College  Teaching  Hirough  Katii^  and 
Student  Opinion,"  The  Study  of  College  Instruction,  p.  230. 
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reputable  Amerloan  graduate  Institutions.    He  ttatati 

I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  being  uttered 
•boat  college  teaching*   Student  evaluations  are  not  irorth 
the  time  they  take,  gire  ^e  students  an  errooeous  impression 
that  they  are  qualified  to  judge  and  make  for  an  unfortunate 
relationship  betire«i  sttident  and  faculty* 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  nho  believe  tti&t  students  can 
quite  validly  evaluate  the  inatruotion  given  them  by  their  college  teach- 
ers and  that  such  evaluations  are  worth  while  wh«i  looking  toward  ia- 
provem«it  of  instruction.    This  group,  according  to  Reimiers,^  claims  that 
education  in  essence  is  democratic  and  student  evaluation  of  the  qpiality 
of  instruction  being  given  makes  possible  a  wholesome  kind  of  cooperative 
effort  to  improve  learning.    They  further  contend  that  aiqr  acceptabla 
theory  of  learning  stresses  the  significance  of  the  learners*  attitudM 
and  that  it  is  inqp<n*tant  to  know  these  to  be  able  to  adjust  to  them  or 
to  change  them.    Those  favoring  student  evaluation  particularly  stress 
the  fact  that  the  information  obtained  f^cm  the  student  is  unique  since 
only  he  6b8erves  the  teachir^  process  day  after  day.    They  point  out  that 
analysis  of  student  opinion  oftna  calls  attention  to  undesirable  attitudes, 
to  methods  of  instruction,  and  to  personality  traits  of  which  the  teacher 
is  unaware,  and  that  calling  attention  to  these  factors  may  inorease  Uui 
interest  of  the  collega  staff  in  iiqiroving  instruction.    The  supporters 
of  student  evaluation  further  maintain  that  administrators  often  use 
student  hearsay  in  evaluating  teacher  performance,  a  practice  which  may 
lead  to  undue  eiqjhasis  being  placed  upon  the  opinions  of  disgruntled 

^Ibid..  pp.  231-233. 


students  who  ar«  likely  to  be  more  vocal  In  their  criticisms.  Thiui« 
since  some  student  opinions  are  used  in  eraliiating  instruction,  it  ia 
thought  that,  if  the  opinions  of  all  were  used,  the  satisfied  as  well  as 
the  disgruntled,  a  more  valid  basis  for  evaluation  would  be  derived* 

After  giving  thorough  consideration  to  the  question,  havii^  pre- 
s«3ted  arguments  for  and  against,  Wimo  draws  the  foUoning  eondusioos 
concerning  the  validity  and  reliability  of  student  evaluation  of  instruo- 
tion  and  instructors t 

1*    A  considerable  nuober  of  those  who  have  used  student 
ratings  believe  the  procedure  is  useful  for  facili- 
tating the  educational  process* 

2*    Knowledge  of  students'  opinions  and  attitudes  leads 
to  the  improvement  of  the  teacher's  personality. 

3*  There  is  some  evidenoe  that  stulent  opinion  is  posi- 
tively related  to  aohievosent  as  measured  by  studttit 
(nndnations. 

h»    If  twenty-five  or  more  student  ratings  are  averaged, 
they  have  as  much  reliability  as  do  the  better  edu- 
cational mental  tests  at  present  available. 

$•   Qrades  of  students  are  not  in  genoral  related  to  their 
ratings  of  teachers* 

6*    Evidence  indicates  that  students  discriminate  reliably 
for  different  aspects  of  the  teacher  personality  and 
of  the  course,  and  between  different  instructors  and 
courses. 

7*    There  is  evidence  showing  that  little  if  any  relation- 
ship exists  between  students'  rating  of  teachers  and 
the  judged  difficulty  of  a  particular  course* 

6*    In  a  given  institution  there  exists  wide  and  iiq>Qrtant 
dspartaintal  differences  in  effectiveness  of  teaching 
as  Judged  by  student  opinion* 

9*    The  sex  of  the  student  raters  bears  little  or  no  re- 
lationship to  the  ratings  of  teachers. 
10*    Popularity  in  extra-class  activities  of  the  teacher 
is  probably  not  appreciably  related  to  student  raV> 
ings  of  a  teadher.^ 


Ibid.,  pp.  233-23U. 


FroB  Smmts*  oonolTislons^  it  apitearo  that  student  evaluation  has  suf- 
ficient validity  to  warrant  giving  consideration  in  this  study  to  student 
opinions  oomemlng  the  quality  of  their  coU^e  iiwtructors* 

During  the  past  few  years  several  studies  conoemed  with  evaloa* 
tions  of  college  teachers  by  studoits  have  been  made*    One  of  the  most 
reoeat  and  perhaps  the  aost  toctensive  Is  that  eondueted  by  the  Cooiaittea 
on  IiQisrovement  of  Instructicm  of  the  Southern  University  Conference* 
The  study  was  aade  during  the  school  year  19U9-^950  and  was  reported  at 
the  spring  meeting  of  the  Conference,  ^^prll»  19^0.    The  Goamittee  o«>» 
ducted  the  study  by  writing  to  the  deans  of  each  of  the  Bunber  institu- 
tions (fortj^aine  in  all»  including  three  coordinate  ixMtitutions)  re- 
questing that  ten  sexlous  students,  preferably  seniors,  be  saLeoted  aaA 
asked  to  give  their  opinions  on  good  teadii]%«    In  soliciting  this  in- 
fomatioQ  the  students  were  urged  to  speak  their  oinds  fireely,  with  the 
assurance  that  their  naaes  and  the  names  of  the  institution  would  be  kept 
in  the  strictest  confidence.   Approximately  three  hundred  responses  trm 
thirty-<M3e  of  the  Dortj<-nlne  institutions  were  received  and  analysed*^ 

Aocording  to  the  CooBiitteei 

The  student  z^aponse  was  £ree,  forthright  and  flavor- 
some*    The  exhortation  to  "speak  3^ur  mind  JQreely**  had 
enrLdently  fallen  on  abundanUy  fertile  ground*    But  most 
gratifying  •  •  *  was  the  abundant  evidence  of  the  ability 
of  our  students  to  aim  directly  at  the  heart  of  the  matter, 
to  put  first  things  first,  to  give  mature  and  oonstraotive 


Report  of  the  Coomittee  on  lo^xroveoient  of  Instruction  of  the 
Southern  University  Confereaoe,  reported  by  Uartha  B*  Luoas,  Chairaan, 
April  12,  19$0,  p*  1.  (Miaeographed). 


erlticism  on  b*sic  •ducational  problens  of  which  th^  ar« 
keenly  snare  and  vlth  which  they  are  deeply  concerned.^ 


The  students  first  gave  consideration  to  qualities  they  considered 

desirable  in  a  college  teacher*    In  this  respect,  the  Conaittee  states t 

Special  eoqphasis  was  placed  by  a  majority  of  the  students 
on  a  teacher's  mastery  of  his  subject.    Kot  only  should  a 
teacher  have  keen  inballeot  and  intelligenoe,  but  he  wmat 
also  be  so  well  infcriMMi  in  his  subject  field  that  relenrant 
questions  frm  the  students  will  not  find  hia  inadequate  er, 
at  worst,  evasiTe.    Of  equal  iq>ortanoe  to  oar  students  is  a 
tMoher's  knowledge  of  raUied  fields  and  his  ability  to  co- 
ordinate his  subject  with  that  of  other  areas  of  knowledge* 
Particularly  do  our  students  stress  their  desire  for  teachers 
who  are  keeping  abreast  of  derelopDsnts  in  the  field  as  wcQl 
as  in  the  world  about  then,  in  order  that  their  teaching  aay 
be  up  to  date  and  enliyened  by  frequent  reference  to  coi>- 
teapcrary  problcnM*^ 

Along  with  knowledge  of  subject  aatter  and  ability  to  present 
it  in  an  organized  manner,  a  majority  of  the  students  placed  a  high 
▼aluation  on  a  teacher's  enthasiaca  for  his  subject*    Ihey  stressed  such 
desirable  qualities  as  imagination,  originality,  and  youthful  spirit* 
But  along  with  entbusiam,  they  want  objectivity  that  will  accord  r»* 
spect  and  recognition  to  the  (q)inion  of  the  student.^ 

Also  a  great  number  of  iiie  studoits  stressed  personality  traits* 
According  to  their  ea^esslons,  a  college  teacher  must  be  not  only  a 
human  being  of  high  calibre  but  also  a  per8<»i  of  pleasing  personality 
and  appearance,  dignity,  refinenent,  and  poise*    Other  facturs  such  as 
quality  of  voice  and  use  of  good  English  were  given  consideration*  A 


^Ibid* ,  p*  1* 
^tbid* 


sense  of  huoar  was  rated  as  being  of  imstliaable  value  in  the  personal- 
ity  of  an  effectiye  teaoher* 

Another  recent  study  giving  consideration  to  desirable  and  un- 
desirable characteristics  of  a  college  teacher  is  that  conducted  by 
Bradley  at  Moz^an  State  College  in  Baltinore,  liarylani.    the  study  in- 
cluded 69k  students,  U3.5  per  cent  of  the  total  student  body  of  the 
college.   Of  these,  29*7  per  cmt  mnre  iSreshmenf  30.$  per  oent  vsr* 
sophoMores,  2U*2  per  cent  were  juniors,  and  15«7  per  cent  were  seniors. 
The  students  ware  adted  two  questions!    (1)  What  do  you  like  about  col- 
lege teaching  and  teaefaersT   and  (2)  i«hat  do  you  dislike  about  collet 
teaching  and  teachers?' 

lbs  most  frequmtly  mentioned  characteristics  stated  in  answer 
to  the  first  (laestion  were  those  which  Uie  author  has  listed  under  teach* 
ing  efficiency.    Tnis  includea  sucn  factors  as  skillful  and  careful  pre- 
sentation of  materials  in  the  dassrooo^  clear  explazuttions,  effective 
questioning,  use  of  outlines  and  suionaries,  use  of  outside  references, 
and  individual  and  group  projeots.    Also  listed  in  this  category  were 
broad  factors  such  as  making  application  of  material  being  tau^^ht  to 
everyday  living,  motivation,  and  interest. 

The  seoonct  most  frequently  mezttioned  desirable  (^araeteristic  was 
that  of  personality.    The  students  stated  that  they  liked  teachers  who 

®ttid.,  p.  2. 
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are  etiotionally  mature,  cheerfoly  friendly,  human,  considerate,  irtio  hanrt 
a  senM  of  hunor,  and  1^0  are  easily  ap|»roa(died  and  can  understand  their 
problems.^ 

In  stating  their  dislikes  of  college  teachers  and  college  teaeb- 

lug,  th«y  rated  lack  of  teadiing  efficiency  as  nonber  one  and  personality 

as  numbm*  two.    These  tiro  top  ranking  undesirable  characteristics  aro 

just  the  opposite  of  the  tvo  top  ranking  desirable  characteristics*  That 

is,  under  the  lack  of  teaching  efflcimoy,  the  students  stated  that  they 

do  not  like  teachers  who  fail  to  meet  the  needs  of  individuals,  iHxo  fail 

"to  put  the  subject  across,**  or  who  fail  to  facilitate  learning*  And 

under  lack  of  personality,  it  was  stated  that  they  do  not  like  teachers 

vho  are  hard  to  get  along  irith,  teachers  sho  are  arrogant,  pompous,  con* 

oeitsdf  and  tsaqwrsaasntal*   Ranking  third  and  fourth  on  their  list  of 

disllkm  vsre  poorly  constructed  and  administered  tests  and  marks  not 
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given  on  a  scientific  basis* 

Haviog  considered  some  of  the  qualities  and  characteristics  lAioh 
the  coUdge  student  finds  it  desirable  for  the  ccU^e  professor  to  pos- 
sess, it  is  interesting  to  note  some  of  their  opinions  regarding  the 
quality  of  instxniction  which  they  are  actually  receiving  frm  their  pro- 
fessors*   The  Heport  of  the  CcsBiittee  on  the  Improvement  of  Instructisn 
•f  the  Southern  University  Conffa>enoe  also  gave  oonsideration  to  this 
problem*    The  second  general  question  asked  the  students  by  the  CoanittM 


^^Ibid.,  pp*  Uii-US* 
•^Ibid*,  pp*  117-118* 
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eondueting  the  stodj  «ui    **What  crlUeine  do  yon  haT«  of  th«  tMChliig 
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you  are  now  having?""^ 

To  this  question  also  the  students  responded  quite  fireely  aixi 
fk'ankly.   According  to  the  K^ort  of  the  Coomitteey  the  auudents  ar* 
veary  of  the  stereotyped  lectures  £r<m  crisp  aixl  yelloir  notes*   As  on» 
student  put  it,  "A  te«oh«r  should  not  eome  to  class  without  at  least 
reading  over  the  notes  he  aade  for  the  lecture  fifteen  years  a^o*"^ 

iikiual  displeasure  wm  eicpressed  with  respect  to  the  premmt  us* 
of  textbookSf  which,  aooording  to  the  students,  encourages  aeoorisation 
instead  of  critical  thinking*    One  of  the  students  reacted  to  this  situa- 
tion as  follows I 

jdost  colleges  today  are  nothing  more  than  dd  fa^hionsA 
red  sdiool  houses  anltiplied  many  tines*    The  outaoded  leo* 
ture  systea  is  eaqtlegrsd  sactensiTely.    whereas  in  ancient 
times,  when  books  were  rare,  the  lecture  method  was  necessary, 

now  that  printing  has  brought  books  within  the  easy  reach  of 
all,  the  college  professor  should  st^  sounding  like  a  text* 


book  wired  for  sound. 

The  CcBBittee  states,  in  further  analyzing  the  students*  enraluK- 
tion,  that  it  appears  that  too  many  professors  spend  so  much  time 
phasiaing  facts  tiiat  they  never  quite  get  around  to  pointing  out  signif* 
ieanoe  and  general  trends*   Their  {nresentation  of  courses  is  so  ocniMOt 
and  ooapartaentalised  that  students  are  given  no  sense  of  the  relation" 
ship  of  a  particular  field  of  study  with  other  areas  of  kiKnd.edge*  Also 
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the  students  coa5)lain  about  the  organization  of  their  courses  and  about 
professors  ytho  ■wandsr  Irrelevantly  in  their  lectures,  giving  the  student 
ao  MBse  of  direction  or  goals  in  the  course  and  not  infrequently  waiting 
until  the  last  few  metka  of       semester  to  make  a  desperate  effort  to 
cover  the  materials  so  successfully  avoided  during  the  earlier  month*. 
The  Connittee  reports  that  the  students  feel  that  sme  faculty  meabers 
give  courses  at  a  too  advanced  level  ifhile  others  give  courses  of  high 
school  standard,  and  that  assignments  and  quiazes  are  not  suffieientlj 
geared  to  the  courses,  that  weeks  and  sometimes  even  months  pass  before 
papers  are  returned,  and  then  wltAi  little  or  no  coranent.^ 

The  Coonittee  expresses  the  opinion  that  it  is  such  facts  as 
those  just  presented  that  caused  a  nuaber  of  the  students  to  state  flat- 
ly that  some  of  their  teachers  were  unqualified  to  teach,  not  having  ths 
training  or  experience  to  make  a  class  interesting  or  to  direct  success- 
fully an  educational  experience*  According  to  the  Coomittee,  particular 
dislike  was  eaqiaressed  for  teachers  #10  are  dogmatic,  intolerant  of  views 
of  others,  who  discourage  questioning  and  discussion  in  class,  and  who 
are  sarcastic  in  dealing  with  individuals*^^ 

The  students  showed  a  great  deal  of  discernment  and  insight  into 
aaiQr  of  the  problens  involved  in  college  teaching.   They  called  attention 
to  mapy  probleos  that  have  frequently  been  pointed  out  by  those  inter- 
ested in  improving  college  teaching*    For  example,  a  critician  voiced  by 


•M  Of  the  stodenta  relative  to  the  attitude  iiiat  adainistrators  take 


toward  profeesloml  promotion  and  professional  adranoeawnt  of  college 

teaohers  is  a  oritioiam  that  has  been  pointed  out  by  others  over  and 

oven**   This  student  states i 

Administrative  attitudes  vhioh  "encooraee"  publication 
are  largely  responsible  for  the  isolation  of  the  teacher 
from  his  pupil.    In  current  practice  the  teacher  nho  wishes 
to  succeed  in  his  profession  must,  almost  literally,  pub~ 
lish  or  perish*    ids  teadiing  becomes  a  side  line,  so  to 
speak,  for  maintenance  while  he  writes.    It  is  little  wonder 
tiiat  students  often  conplain  that  they  feel  like  intruders 
when  they  walk  into  a  busy  professor's  office.^^ 

A  nuaber  of  the  students  called  attention  to  another  problem 
which  will  be  referred  to  ft>equently  in  the  discussion  that  is  to  follow. 
This  is  the  matter  of  lack  of  supervision  of  college  teachers,  partie- 
vlarly  of  beginning  teachers.    The  following  is  a  statement  of  oob  stu- 
dent with  respect  to  this  problemi 

I  think  closer  supervision  by  department  heads  might 
iiqprove  the  teaching.    They  shotild  check  with  teachers  to 
see  that  they  are  covering  the  required  material  in  the 
proper  fashion.   Also  when  a  professor  is  added  to  the 
staff,  the  d^>artMnt  head  should  audit  some  of  his  classes 
to  soe  that  he  understands  his  duties,  how  to  present  his 
aobjeot,  afd  other  general  things  about  the  new  collage 
situation.^ 

However,  the  Coandttee  atates  that  a  nua^er  of  the  stud«:its  expressed 
doxibt  that  student  criticism  of  teadiing  and  departmental  supervision  of 
courses  would  be  sufficient  to  guarantee  good  teaching.    They  think  that 
most  teachers  stand  sorely  in  need  of  special  information  on  how  to  teach. 


Ibid. 
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Soae  reoooBeniations  imrc  Bade  to  th«  •ffaot  that  all  Instructors  b« 
required  to  take  courses  in  educational  techniques.^   It  will  be  in- 
teresting to  note  AS  the  discussion  progresses  how  many  times  the  mm 
•rltioisos  pointed  out  by  these  students  Kill  be  ref  orred  to  by  other 
eritics  of  coOLlei^e  teadiing,  inoludini,  college  teachers  themselTea* 

Another  reoent  evaluation  o£  college  teac^it^  by  ttudanta  viiich 
is  quite  eacteosive  and  rerealing  is  a  study  made  by  the  Education  Com- 
mittee of  the  Harvard  Student  Council  and  reported  under  the  title^ 
Harvard  Education  1?U8»    The  Students*  Vi«r» 

The  study  originated  in  191|6  idien  a  comnittee  m»  appointed  to 
investigate  the  curtailasnt  of  the  tutorial  system  that  took  place  dur* 
lag  World  War  11*   frca  the  outset  the  coonittee  found  that  they  iKould 
have  to  investigate  many  features  of  Harvard  other  than  the  tutorial, 
and  before  the  caDQ>letion  of  the  study  they  found  themselves  investigate 
ing  alaost  all  areas  of  student  life  and  education  in  t^e  ooUagc.  The 
final  report  has  dealt  with  some  of  the  uixlerlying  causes  of  many  of 
the  mere  iiqpartant  problcsa  involved  in  college  teaohing*   It  gives  oon- 
sideraticm  to  the  problem  of  stud«it  housing)  social  and  can^ms  life, 
guidance  and  counseling,  and  t^peclal  c<xisideration  to  the  evaluatioa 
of  methods  of  teaming*    They  have  given  particular  attention  to  th« 
latter,  evidortly,  because  it  is  thought  that  here  lies  the  basis  for 
many  of  the  problems  of  Harvaird  College.    In  the  report  it  is  statedt 


«^id. 


It  may  atriks  the  rMder  as  odd  that  of  all  aspects  of 
the  Harvard  scene  that  m  have  examined  here,  the  unohanglng 
foMaiiental  lecture  mathod  of  instruction  has  droHn  our  at* 
tention  so  consistently*    To  us  it  contains  the  key  to  most 
of  ttaa  pvtiblmu  wm  raise*   I^ng  at  the  heart  of  the  entira 
Harvard  Bean*  are  Uie  lectures*    On  them  everything  depends, 
and  around  them  everything  rotates*    the  most  fundamental 
and  far  reaching  effect  of  this  dependence  has  been  nothing 
less  than  the  atomization  of  the  individual*  Intellectually 
and  emotionally  the  student  sits  alone  in  crowded  lecture 
halls,  passive  if  scoaetimes  receptive*    Ti>adition  dignifies 
this  colonization  with  tte  mantle  of  individualism,  but  for 
maqy  it  merely  means  lonelinesa*^ 

Thus  tbz*oughout  the  report,  constant  reference  is  made  to  tho 

lecture  system*    Uany  of  their  observations  may  be  worthy  of  considerm* 

tioa  in  the  preocnt  discussion,  for  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  of  tha 

critics  of  college  teadilng  that  the  too  universally  used  lecture  method 

is  oaa  of  the  prcblesui  involved  in  college  instruction  in  numerous  other 

iiistitutions* 

In  the  report  it  is  stated  that  the  system  of  large  scale  lecture 

courses  developed  £rcn  the  argument  that  it  is  more  economical  to  have  a 

few  great  men  in  aaoh  field  to  speak  to  as  many  students  as  possible* 

It  is  pointed  out  that  every  Harvard  freshman  learns  it  is  better  to  be 

ten  feet  from  greatness  than  one  foot  frcm  mediocrity*   However,  tho 

Harvard  8tud«its  do  not  feel  that  this  is  necessarily  true*    One  student 

states,  "Probably  the  only  way  one  can  contact  the  great  minds  is  in 

large  lecture  groups*    For  som  subjects  though  a  great  mind  isn't  any 
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better  than  a  man  who  can  teach*"       Another  says,  "there  seems  to  bo 
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little  eaecuse  for  a  lecture  system  as  long  «•  we  do  ix>t  have  lecturers 
who  can  teach,  eonmunicate  thought,  method,  above  all  a  bit  of  enthuei- 
asB  for  the  task  at  hand."^^ 

Ihe  ntlue  of  the  lecture  systen  is  jreeognised  under  certain  ooi>» 
ditions  iriiere  perhaps  the  naterial  Is  not  readily  available  in  organieed 
and  readable  fona  and  the  etxidents  can  profit  by  having  the  professor 
synthesize  the  material  and  present  it  in  an  understandable  way.    On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  pointed  out,  the  student's  ability  to  read  should  not 
be  overlooked  and  reading  should  be  encouraged.    The  suggestion  is  mads 
that  oaoy  tines  it  would  be  profitable  if  the  lecture  were  hand«i  to  the 
student  in  mijaeographed  form.    This  procedure  is  thought  to  be  Justified 
in  many  cases  for  th«i,  "The  student  could  attend  lectures  with  a  set  of 
notes  in  front  of  him  cuod  devote  himself  to  understanding  the  inter- 
relations of  his  materials— he  can  follow  the  lecturer's  interpretative 

2k 

rsmarks  instead  of  losing  them  in  the  process  of  getting  down  data."^ 

In  other  ways  the  lecture  system  is  touched  on  in  the  report. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  the  ability  to  thi^  usefully  is  an  active  proc* 
ess  which  cannot  be  learned  by  passive  means.    And  the  lecture  system^ 
it  is  thought,  leads  to  a  passiveness  on  the  part  of  the  studmt,  pri- 
marily  because  it  does  not  provide  a  two-«ay  system  of  cosnmnicatioa 
between  teacher  and  student.    It  is  stated  that  the  lecture  systoM  is 
valuable  in  developing  the  ability  to  think  only  to  the  extent  that  one 

^^Ibid. 
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can  learn  hj  obscrrli^  the  axample  of  a  aan  who  supposedly  already  knowe 

hov*    The  follonlng  quotation  suauurisea  the  general  attitude  toward  the 

lecture  87»te«i 

It  is  distressing  to  contenplate  the  fact  that  despite 
the  luilversal  depeadence  on  the  lecture  system,  the  real 
keynote  to  education— learning  to  think,  learning  to  read, 
and  learning  to  nork  effectively  in  groups— are  alas  that 
are  achieved  less  in  the  lectures  than  anyiihere  else* '5 

The  sections,  which  am  anill  groups  or  classes  that  are  used  in 
connection  with  the  lecture  system,  are  also  rather  strongly  criticised. 
It  is  stated  Uiat  the  smsUer  classes  are  rar<dy  thought  of  as  a  method 
of  teadiiiig*   The  section  leaders,  except  in  rare  cases,  neither  try  to 
provide  incentives  for  ttie  student  to  maJoB  his  studies  a  part  of  himself 
nor  try  to  foster  ganoine  group  discussion.    In  maagr  oases,  it  is  pointed 
cut,  the  student  i^o  acUially  makes  it  a  habit  to  speak  up  in  class  is 
regarded  with  anix^yanoe  or  resentaent  by  both  his  classwatea  and  his  in- 
structor, arJi  that  the  notion  of  active  interchange  of  give  and  take  i« 
discussion  is  remote  nat^  of  the  tias*   As  a  result.  In  too  aatQr  oasM 
the  sections  are  little  more  than  group  policing,  rtlih  cpiizaes  aa  a  fre- 
quent and  irkscae  feature,  used  aijsply  to  insure  that  students  coBqjlete 
tiie  required  reading  for  the  week  or  to  prepare  for  exandnations.^^ 

The  basic  problem  of  teacher  persomiel  is  thought  to  be  a  oanM 
of  the  condition  described  above.    Again  student  opinions  are  given  to 
point  up  the  general  student  reaction  to  the  existing  condition.  Ona 

^^Ibid.,  p.  26. 
^^Ibid..  p.  28. 
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student  states i 

For  a  college  of  Its  ljqp«rtance  and  tradition,  the  tea<^ 
Ing  level  is  rather  loir*    If  teadiers  vent  through  a  course 
in  teaching  or  even  were  given  a  panphlet  on  the  subjeotf 
they  would  at  least  sake  thowelTes  intelligible.* • 

Another  states  somewhat  more  esnphatioallyt    "The  faculty  as  a  whole  nay 

be  excellent  scholars  and  well'^Enown  men  but  they  are  •  •  •  poor  teach- 

•rs.«28 

In  considering  one  of  the  primary  causes  of  the  poor  instruction 
itiich  they  are  receiving,  the  students  touch  <m  the  eveor^ecurring  ad^ 
oinistrative  problem  of  faculty  selection  and  promotion*    It  is  stated 
in  the  report  that  in  the  selection  of  faculty  mmbers  at  Harvard,  teach- 
ing ability  is  singly  not  a  criterion.   The  f  dHoeing  quotations  are 
offered  as  being  typical  of  the  student's  point  of  view  concerning  the 
situationi 

In  Harvard  the  scholar  mms  first}  if  the  scholar  is 
also  a  teacher  -Uiat  is  a  mere  eoincidenoe.    Recognition  of 
-tois  distinction  should  be  made.    Put  the  scholar s^in  the 
graduate  school  and  the  teachers  into  the  coU^e.^ 

And  another  sayit    "The  teachers  as  a  whole  are  more  scholars  than 

teachers."^  And  in  the  summary  of  the  discussion  a  g^Mral  statemsnt 

is  madet 

Much  of  the  teadiing  problem  will  roaain  unsolved  until 
teaching  ability  becomes  the  focus  of  reward,  until  those 
men  are  recognised  who  can  develop  skill  in  giving  others 

^^Ibid. 
28lbid. 
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the  IncentlT*  to  learns  explore  and  dlsouss*^'^ 

As  previously  stated,  the  report  gives  oonsideration  to  many 
of  the  Important  phases  of  the  teaching  and  educational  process.  la 
the  way  of  evaluation,  it  is  thought  that  the  present  Harvard  ^jrstea  ot 
caoDBlnations  is  quite  inadequate*   Tte  system  is  coopared  to  a  bear  trap 
and  oonsldered  to  be  quite  negative  in  naturej  a  system  idiioh  attenpts 
to  find  the  lack  of  knowledge  rather  than  positive  evidences  of  it* 
The  instructors  are  reminded  that  a  great  deal  of  the  motivation  of 
students  comes  from  the  type  of  flxaminations  that  they  anticipate,  and 
it  is  indicated  that  the  Harvard  students  thidlc  that  their  instruotort 
ahculd  use  the  type  of  examination  that  will  lead  them  to  derive  may-timiai 
benefit  Area  their  courses.^ 

ConeernLng  guidance,  the  report  gives  evidence  to  indicate  that 
the  Harvard  student  thinks  that  the  guidance  which  he  receives  is  quite 
inadequate*    It  is  thought  that  there  is  too  little  contact  between  the 
teacher  and  the  student  and  too  little  personal  interest  in  the  weltar% 
of  the  urdargraduate*    In  general,  it  is  indicated  that  the  basic  aa» 
sumption  of  the  university,  that  the  Harvard  undergraduate  is  matura 
and  knows  where  he  is  going,  is  false}  that  because  of  a  lack  of  guidance 
and  personal  interest  he  often  becomes  apathetic,  which  results,  in  many 
oases,  in  his  failure  to  derive  the  maxlaun  benefit  f^on  his  educational 
endeavor. 

^Ibid. 
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Zt  la  stated  in  the  oorx^loslon  of  the  report  that  it  can  be  mm» 
■arlsed  in  one  idea,  and  t^t  isi 

We  beliere  that  Harvard  education  has  failed  to  asseee 
or  recognise  the  iaplications  of  the  basic  problems  of  the 
teacher-centered  Tarsus  student-oriented  education.    It  is 
the  difference  in  viewing  a  college  as  an  institution  ia 
lAiich  teachers  teaoh  as  opposed  to  oos  in  which  students 
learn*   Of  the  thousands  of  students  who  attend  leotures, 
read  books,  and  take  examinations,  only  a  very  few  are  able 
to  extract  maziaai  benefit  £rcn  the  institution.    The  edu* 
oational  aaohlne  operates  with  an  inefficiency  ouite  ia- 
tolerable  in  most  other  phases  of  modern  life.^ 

This  evaluation  by  the  Uarvard  students  of  the  quality  of  instruetion 
which  they  are  receiving  is  thought-provoking.    It  should  not  only  cause 
the  Harvard  staff  to  stop  and  take  stock  of  the  present  situation  but 
peztMps  other  oOlleges  as  well.    The  report  takes  on  more  signifioanos 
when  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  Harvard  traditionally  has  held 
and  continues  to  hold  a  position  of  leadership  azoong  American  institutions 
of  higher  learning,  uad  when  it  is  taken  into  account  that  they  are  able 
to  retain  on  their  staff  many  sdiolars  of  hi^  staixiing  and  naticaial  repu- 
tation, and  are  stole  to  pick  their  students  almost  at  will.    If  there  is 
the  degree  of  dissatisfaction  among  the  Harvard  students  indicated  in  the 
r^ort  just  considered,  the  question  may  arise  if  there  is  not  an  w^al 
or  even  a  greater  degree  of  dissatisfaction  in  other  institutions  less 
favored  financially  and  otherwise  than  Harvard,  and  whioh  generally  havs 
a  more  heterogeneous  student  body. 

In  another  article,  "The  Veteran  Fluxdcs  the  Professor t    A  O.I. 
Indiotaent  of  Our  Institutions  of  Higher  Learning,"  Vlnocour  gives  th« 

3^Ibid. 
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•raluatlon  of  a  more  oatore  groap  of  studwits  with  rospect  to  the  qual* 
Ity  of  their  college  education  and  their  college  inetruotmrs.  VinooouTf 
a  veteran  of  norld  Viiar  II,  at  the  tLise  of  the  publlcatlm  of  the  article 
Has  director  of  forenaice  at  the  Onivereity  of  Nevada.   Re  states  that 
during  the  year  previous  to  the  mriting  of  the  article  he  traveled 
TyOOO  ntilea  and  talked  to  veterans,  both  facxilty  and  etudents^  in  nearly 
100  coUegee*    He  aays  that  he  found  everywhere  the  opinion  the  saae  and 
that  opinion  is  an  indioteent  of  the  Anerloan  instltutiona  of  higher 
•duoatlon^^^   In  his  oirn  wcrdsi 

If  pedagogic  desks  were  reversed  and  the  veteran  in  col^ 
lege  were  given  a  chance  to  grade  his  professor,  he  would 
give  hlffl  a  big  red  "F"  and  rate  him  as  antiquated,  insipid, 
and  ineffective* 

What  is  more  if  the  veterans  were  trustees  of  a  majority 
of  iyserican  colleges  and  universities,  they  would  start  a 
house  cleaning  that  would  extend  fraa  university  policy  and 
curricula  down  throu^  antediluvian  buildings  and  equipment* 
They  would  include  the  ossified  teaching  methods  and  prm* 
historic  ideas  of  their  ouEamified  professors*^ 

In  considering  what  the  veteran  wants  out  of  eoll^e,  Vinoeoor 

states  that  he  wants  more  competent  instruction*    From  the  survey  made, 

some  of  the  criticisms  of  college  instruction  are  listed*   Among  these 

are  such  factors  as  vagueness,  constant  stuttering,  unsillingness  of  in* 

stxnictors  to  admit  they  aire  wrong,  incoherent  lectures,  antiquated  data 

included  in  lectures— some  going  back  to  1910->-saroastic  replies,  an» 

tagonistic  attitudes,  and  bias  on  the  part  of  instructors  to  the  extent 


"^S.  M.  Vinocour,  "The  Veteran  Flunks  the  Frofessort    G*  I*  In- 
dictment of  Our  Institutions  of  Higher  Learning,"  School  and  Society* 
UVI  (October  18,  151*7),  289. 
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that  the  student  must  agree  with  the  professor  to  pass  his  coarsos* 
Vinooour  IndioatM  that  the  orltlciaa  most  f^quently  lantioned  by  tiw 
▼eteran  student  Is  that  teaohing  is  not  onl/  inooopetent  but  it  is  anti- 
quated and  unrealistio.^^   In  suoiBarising  the  opinions  of  the  ooUtgs 
teteran  as  he  surveyed  thea,  he  states  i 

We  must  realize  that  he  does  not  want  a  textbook  wired 
for  sound,  a  doddering  bigot  living  in  the  past,  or  one  mho 
is  unhelpful,  unsysqpathetic,  and  downright  inefficient.  The 
veteran  wants  some  downright,  modern,  practical  and  realis- 
tic courses*    He  refuses  to  work  with  obsolete  eqiiipoent, 
and  he  would  love  to  start  a  house  oleardj:ig  of  most  univer- 
sity adoiidstration*^" 

Ihs  writer  realises,  in  including  this  article  in  the  present 
discussion,  that  many  of  the  veterans  have  graduated  and  left  the  col- 
lege soene,  and  that  perhaps  sone  of  the  conditions  with  which  the/  found 
fault  have  been  improved*    Tet,  the  question  may  arise  as  to  how  aai^  of 
the  basic  factors,  such  as  methods  of  teaching,  attitudes  of  professors^ 
•dministzutive  problems  and  practices  h«ve  undergoM  any  great  change* 
If  many  of  these  SSM  veterans  were  to  return  to  the  campus  today,  it 
is  entirely  possible  that  they  would  still  find  maqy  of  the  oooditioot 
oriticised  in  this  article  still  in  eodstenoe*   At  least  that  smm  to 
be  the  opinion  of  students  that  have  oiore  recently  expressed  theuelvM 
eoncerning  the  matter* 

So  far  consideration  has  been  given  to  student  evaluation  of  col- 
lege teachers  and  college  instruction  of  students  who  are  still  in  col- 
lege*   An  article  by  Johnson  gives  the  evaluation  of  a  group  who  having 
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pMiad  from  th«  oolXege  scene  are  able  to  look  back  and  review  their 
oollege  ft!q>6rlence  and  evaluate  It^  their  college  teachers,  and  the  qual- 
ity of  their  Instruction*^^  This  was  done  In  light  of  hov  well  they  were 
prepared  to  oaet  life's  prdblaas  and  Uie  problems  of  their  chosen  pro- 
fession.   The  study  Included  fifty-seven  elementary  and  nlnety»-elght  high 
school  teachers  which  nuober  may  appear  to  be  oooparatlvely  small,  but 
the  study  takes  on  greater  significance  uttm  It  Is  taken  Into  considera- 
tion that  It  Includes  representatives  of  16?  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation and  hfSlk  student-teacher  relations  In  universities,  liberal  arts 
colleges,  teachers  colleges,  and  Junior  colleges* 

The  data  collected  and  presented  showed  definitely  that  these 
elementary  and  high  school  teachers  did  not  always  get  from  their  oollege 
experlonce  the  information  and  training  which  would  serve  them  to  the 
best  advantage.    The  lack  was  attributed  generally  to       broad  chaan  be» 
tween  impractical  theories  presented  and  the  artificial  practlce-teachli^ 
conditions  provided  In  the  colleges  and  the  usual  teachli^;  conditions  In 
which  the  teachers  found  theaselTes*^ 

fbB  data  tended  to  show  that  the  nore  advanced  a  student  Is  In 
college,  the  more  he  feels  cramped  by  petty  or  insignificant  requirements. 
And  according  to  Johnson,  many  statements  were  made  by  the  teachers  to 
the  effect  that  college  professors  In  their  relative  security  and  freedom 

39 

L.      Johnson,  "(iuality  of  College  Teaching i    fieactlon  of  Ele- 
■sotary  Teachers  and  High-School  Teachers  to  Their  College  Teachers  and 
to  College  Teaching,"  Journal  of  Hikher  Lducation.  XII  iVartahwr,  19U2), 

^Ibld..  pp. 
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trm  •uperrislon  aixi  their  nuanerous  personal  interMts»  became  lethargic 
and  Inllfferent  to  their  profeaaional  reoponsibilities  and  insist  on 
following  outlines  and  prescriptions  of  years  standing  regardless  of 
their  abilities,  and  the  needs,  and  even  the  requests  of  students.  And 
in  addition,  a  aajority  of  the  teachers  expressed  sone  feeling  to  indi* 
oate  that  they  think  that  college  teachers  are  dogDatio,  prejudiced,  and 
intolerant  of  opinions  contrary  to  their  aim*    Of  the  155  teachers  izf 
eluded  in  the  study,  HI  were  inclined  to  beliere  that  a  stvident  could 
think  what  he  pleased  but  that  he  should  be  eareful  as  to  lOiat  he  says 
in  a  octllege  course*^ 

Both  elementary  and  high  school  teachers  designated  discussion 
M  the  most  thought  proYoking  type  of  recitation,  lectvire  as  the  most 
time  Sttviag,  and  demonstration  as  the  type  for  most  effeotire  presoita- 
tion*    The  hi^  school  group  rated  laboratory,  and  the  elementary  rated 
demonstration,  as  the  type  from  which  the  most  practical  benefits  could 
be  derived,^ 

Aiwther  student  evaluation  of  college  teaching  is  presorted  by 
KUcoyne*    This  study  may  be  worthy  of  particular  note  since  it  shows 
a  much  more  faTorable  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  students  to  their 
college  teachers  and  to  the  quality  of  instruction  received  than  do  tbs 
otiMr  student  evaluations  presented*    The  study  was  conducted  at  Brook- 
lyn College  and  included  7«000  students,  over  90  per  cent  of  the  total 

^Ibld*.  p.  Ii30. 
^Ibid. 
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•tudent  boci7«^ 

The  general  views  and  auflBary  taken  trm  the  stud/  are  as  fol- 

lovs: 

!•    Brooklyn  Oollege  students  want  and  are  gettli^  a  high 
level  of  scholarly  competenoe,  in  soaae  oases  eoEoeeding 

the  expectations  of  the  students* 
2.    They  want  and  are  getting  instructors  able  to  provide 
adequate  explanation  of  their  subject  except  in  physi- 
oal  science* 

3*    students  are  not  receiying,  partictilarly  in  the  arts 
and  social  sciences,  the  stinulation  to  thinking  on 
which  they  place  the  highest  value. 

U*    Students  value  highly  a  teacher's  ability  to  organize 
and  present  materials  and  they  are  gettii^  teachers 
with  this  ability. 

5*    The  students  value  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  a  teacher 
for  the  subject  being  taught*    The  Brooklyn  teaohers 
•Qcseed  student  expectations  in  this  respect  in  tha 
political  and  social  sciences  and  to  a  analler  de^raa 
in  other  sub  jects***** 

As  already  stated,  this  study  shows  a  more  favorable  reaction 
of  the  student  to  his  college  teaching*    However,  the  valuation  plaoaA 
on  the  stinulation  of  thought,  which  is  the  weakest  trait  shown  by  tha 
Brooklyn  teachers,  is  a  challenge  to  those  teachers  liiho  contezxi  that 
college  students  are  apathetic,  mentally  lazy,  and  do  not  want  to  think* 

The  opinions  of  different  groups  of  college  students  regarding 
their  college  teachers  and  the  quality  of  ttoir  college  instruction  have 
been  presented  in  the  foregoing  discussion*    It  is  found  that  shen  they 
wwr*  given  an  opportunity  to  eatress  themselves  freely,  they  did  so 


^Frances  P.  Kilcoyne,  "He  Sure  Knows  His  Stuff,  but  He  Is  a 
Lousy  Teacher,"  School  and  Society.  XXIX  (Jiine  8,  19k9),  1*27* 
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quite  ffankly  and  with  «  gr«at  deal  of  perception  and  insight*  Qenerally, 
the  students  represented  by  the  studies  presented  are  dissatisfied  with 
ofliLlege  teaching  as  the/  view  it,  tbm  notable  exception  being  those  of 
Brooldyn  College.    However »  that  is  not  to  say  that  it  is  thought  that 
no  high  qualitjjr  of  instruction  is  being  received*    But  when  the  situation 
is  Tieiied  as  a  whole,  the  feeing  antong  the  studoits  secaas  to  be  that 
they  are  not  getting  the  instruction  on  which  they  place  the  highest 
▼alue* 

Some  Eraluations  of  Present  Collets 
Heaohing  by  College  Teachers 

Of  all  groups  concerned  with  college  teaching  other  than  ato- 
dents,  in-service  ooU^e  teM^ers  probably  know  more  about  existing 
conditions  in  the  field  than  any  others*    They,  pcarhaps,  have  not  been 
as  vocal  concemii^  the  situation  as  have  some  other  groups,  but  a  re- 
cent article  by  Kenneth  iiaxd  Hooker,  an  English  professor  at  imcknell 
Univer^ty,  indicates  that  college  teachers  are  not  unware  of  exlstii^ 
conditions  and  are  not  entirely-  well  pleased  with  thea* 

Hooker  b^ins  the  article  by  saying  that  since  the  publication 
•f  the  Harvard  GeoBlttee  Report,  MucaUon  in  a  me  aociety.  most  lib- 
eral arts  colleges  have  reacted  to  the  suggestiom  of  the  Harvard  and 
other  committees  by  pruning  soae  of  the  luxuriant  new  growth  of  college 
courses  and  adopting  a  "core  currieulua"  of  required  general  studies  that 
are  agreed  to  be  essential  to  the  education  of  all  students.    He  does  not 
try  to  evaluate  this  type  of  curriculu«,  for  he  thinks  that  not  enough 
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time  has  elapMd  to  do  so  validly.    The  faet<tt>  of  aajor  eoneern  to  hija 

is  that  with  the  isooodng  of  the  new  curricvilua,  no  changes  in  class 

work  or  teaohing  methods  have  been  considsrod*^  Re  states  { 

But  01  the  resulting  changes  in  class  work  and  teaching 
something  oan  be  saidt    the  curriculum  is  not  taught  anj 
better  than  the  old  one,  and  few  administrators  have  even 
atteapted  to,  apply  new  standards  to  teadiers  of  the  new 
disoiplinss.U^ 

It.  is  evident  that  he  tiiinks  present  teaching  methods  are  not 
adequate  and  that  good  teadrxing  is  not  receiving  the  consideration  that 
it  should,  resulting  in  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  students  to  derive 
the  maxinum  benefit  from  their  college  SKperienoe*    In  this  respect  ha 
states I 

A  ooomon  feeling  among  college  studMits  at  graduation 
is  that  they  have  Just  emerged  Anom  a  theatre,  where  they 
were  spectators  at  a  loim  matinee.    Iheir  fathers  or  per- 
haps their  colleetive  unoles  had  paid  fbr  the  show,  enabling 
them  to  sit  ooaafortably  la  their  balooi^  seats  with  nothing 
to  do  but  listen  and  occasionally  scribble  s  cote  thing  on 
their  program  notes,  while  the  performers  exerted  themselves 
admirably  upon  the  stage.    It  had  been  a  long  perfcanaaaom, 
•onetimes  enter tsdni^f  sometimes  not,  and  when  thsy  oaat 
oat  it  was  dark.^i 

To  substantiate  his  point  of  view,  Uodcer  gives  a  q!aotatiaB 

trm  Harry  J.  Carmen,  who  assertsi 

The  majority  of  college  teachers  do  not  know  how  to  teach. 
Our  college  staffs  are  weighted  with  will  meaning  but  often 
dull  and  routine  people  •  .  «  again  one  looks  in  vain  for 
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•Yldence  of  purpoM  in  the  classrooa,  leoture  hall  and 
laboratory.    Tha  only  apparent  purpose  the  observer  can 
discover  is  to  fill  the  inteirvals  from  bell  to  bell  with 
another  B«c?Mnt  of  the  8ub;}ect  matter  of  the  coursa  which 
the  student  could  and  should  acquire  for  hiaMlf*'*° 

The  statement  from  CaisMn  is  considered  to  have  a  gz^eat  deal 
of  significance  since  his  is  perhaps  the  most  authoritative  voice  that 
has  been  raised  in  a  plea  for  a  a«r  kind  of  teaching  that  will  vita- 
lize the  new  ourriculttm.    However,  Hooker  says  the  same  Ideas  and  ob- 
jections are  raised  at  the  professional  meetings  ani  they  usually  osm 
trm  the  professors  thmselves,'^  a  fact  worthy  of  note*    The  underlying 
cause  of  the  f^dlure  in  teaching  the  new  eurrioulum  is  thought  to  be 
curiously  sim^e,  naaely  that  "College  professors  continue  to  act  like 
performers  because  they  are  still  reiiarded  for  their  performanee  not 
for  their  teaching.   Certain  conditions  of  aeadmdc  careers,  certain 
oustOBS  and  ideas  that  prevail  among  administrators,  militate  against 
Tmt(m  in  the  standard  of  teaching*  ""^ 

Oiui  of  the  administrative  customs  which  Hooker  thinks  stands 

in  the  way  of  teaohing  reform  is  the  attitude  toward  fa>oduction  in  the 

field  of  researoh*    He  states t 

...  the  imblication  of  research  has  become  the  prio* 
cipal  index  of  a  collage  teacher's  effeotivenssty  tha 
Procrustean  law  of  administrators*    Cardidates  for  tha 
academic  career  learn  this  lesson  almoet  as  soon  as  thay 

^^Ibid* 
^Ibid* 

^Olbid..  p.  6U5* 
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Ihe  «qihasis  put  on  research  by  administrators  Is  conslder«Ki  to  affMt 
teaching  quite  adversely,  resulting  in  a  dilenHMi  for  the  beginning 
teacher  «ho  is  interested  in  teaehiog.   The  dileaM  is  described  as 
foUorat 

•  •  •  All  too  frequently,  the  effect  is  to  reward  col* 
lege  teachers  for  neglecting  their  students— the  teacher  is 
confronted  with  a  dilcamat    he  is  to  be  paid  for  his  class- 
room work  (and  for  lower  ranks  in  many  institutions,  salary 
is  related  directly  to  the  nundser  of  sections  taught)  but 
all  of  his  hopes  for  adTanceottit  nist  bs  founded  upon  a^ 
other  mterprlse  that  is  quite  diffsriut  froB  teaching.^* 

The  dileana  of  the  graduate  assistant  or  young  instructor  who  is  sinul- 

taneously  teaching  and  pursuing  an  advanced  degree  is  also  rather  aptly 

descxdbedt 

Eveirything  is  set  up  to  sake  the  siooltaneous  pursuit 
of  these  goals  an  iaposslbillty*    If  the  novice  instructor 
prepares  hlasalf  adequately  for  the  next  day's  teaching  and 
corrects  the  students'  papers  he  has  not  tlioe  left  for  re* 
search,  and  yet  he  knows  that  failtire  to  complete  l^e  re* 
search  will  put  an  end  to  his  teaching  career.    Even  in  the 
Runer,  ihloh  is  supposedly  the  time  for  intellectual  re* 
ftr— hwent  and  ren«val  for  teachers,  he  is  usually  forced  in- 
to 80BW  routine  by  economic  necessity.    Vihat  wonder,  then, 
if  he  yields  to  the  teoQitation  to  complete  his  research  by 
sacrificing  the  preparation  of  his  daily  classes?  itQiy 
should  he  resist  it?   The  administratlYe  officers  will  not 
consider  how  well  he  taught  his  st\idents«    They  will  oozt- 
slaer  i^ether  he  secured  his  degree. 

In  further  considering  the  emphasis  of  adDinlstratcn>s  on  re* 

search  and  publication.  Hooker  says  that  administrators  have  made  changes 


'Ibid.,  p.  6U6. 
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la  th«  ourrlculom  but  none  vhatsoewr  in  th«  standards  of  teaching* 

Fail\ir«  to  sake  changes  in  standards  of  teaching  is  due  to  the  fact 

that  adminlBtrators  have  used  only  tiie  tax^ible  evidences  of  so-called 

scholarship  tear  evaluation  of  teacher  perfransance  and  have  left  the  in* 

tangible  evidences  of  teaching  to  chance  or  guess  work*    In  this  canr> 

nsetioQ  he  states t 

•  .  .  Articles  in  the  professional  Journals,  learned 
monographs,  and  dissertatims  are  tangible;  all  of  thcsi  oan 
be  weighed  and  countedji  while  sane  of  them  can  even  be  read* 
But  no  one  has  stuabled  vapon  a  way  and  few  have  been  in-> 
terested  in  a  way  of  finding  out  iriiether  tea<^ing  is  good 
or  bad  so  that  the  iaportant  function  of  aoadcsiic  institu* 
tions  is  vested  in  the  deepest  secrecy* 

Another  of  ttiB  administrative  custcms  which  Hooker  lists  as 
adlitating  against  the  iqproveownt  of  tMdiing  is  the  ancient,  honored 
oustea  of  never  observii^  a  teadier  at  work  in  the  dassroom  either  be- 
fore or  after  employaent*    Before  a  teacher  is  aajpiUgnsd,  states  Iio^cer» 
he  will  be  scrutinised  closely,  his  record,  list  of  publications,  and 
his  letters  of  recoonendation  txtm  other  administrators  vAio  also  have 
never  observed  hia  in  a  classroom.    Aftor  appointaent,  records  will  b« 
Inpt  of  the  additions  to  his  publications,  a  little  will  be  learned 
about  him  by  heresay,  and  perhaps  a  questionnaire  from  his  students 
wt34.  be  read,  but  still  the  professor  will  not  have  been  dbserred  at 
work  in  his  classrocB*^^ 

He  says  that  administrators  claim  they  do  not  ST4>ervise  teachers 


tor  fear  of  «oft>arrasslng  tiiemj  hmtffw,  he  thinks  that  this  is  not  a 
valid  excuse^  and  calls  attention  to  the  tensions  und«r  vhioh  other 
professional  people  are  placed*    As  examples,  he  refers  to  the  intense 
tension  that  a  surgeon  has  to  tindergo  before  an  iaqpwtaat  operatioay 
the  football  coach  before  and  daring  a  big  game,  and  actors  and  con- 
cert musicians  irtio  mat  almost  ocmtinoously  oyeroome  the  tension  of 
stage  fright.^ 

For  those  1*10  are  interested  in  doing  effective,  stioolating 
college  teaching.  Hooker  Kids  his  article  on  a  rather  discouragiz^  note* 
He  statMt 

To  the  man  or  wonan  irtio  is  really  interested  in  teaching, 
i»erican  colleges  now  offer  a  very  awager  career.    He  iiill 
have,  in  the  responses  of  his  students,  a  kind  of  personal 
reward  every  dayj  but  he  oast  resign  himself  to  a  life  of 
obscurity  and  frustration,  living  not  in  an  ivory  tower  but 
on  a  dingy  side  street.    For  him  teaching  will  be  the  lone- 
liest profession  in  the  world*^' 

In  allotting  space  to  a  rather  detailed  discussion  of  Hooker* a 

article,  it  may  appear  that  too  much  consideration  is  being  given  to 

the  opinion  of  a  single  college  teacher*    However,  a  comparison  of  tha 

opinions  of  Iboker  with  sone  of  the  stataaents  aadio  in  responding  to 

the  questionnaire  used  in  this  study  indicates  that  he  is  voicing  tha 

opinions  of  a  nunber  of  collage  teachers*   Some  of  the  stateiaents  given 

in  the  questionnaire  responses  with  respect  to  the  over-enqphasis  on  re* 

search  and  a  tea(^er's  publications,  the  lack  of  emphasis  on  high  quality 

^Ibid*.  p*  650. 
^Ibid, 
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teaching,  and  the  lack  of  supervision  of  college  teaching,  so  closely 

resemble  the  criticisms  offered  by  Hooker,  it  might  appear  that  the 

respondees  had  collaborated  with  him  in  witing  the  article*   ▲  rBuaber 

of  the  teachers  gave  t^eir  opinions  with  respect  to  the  present  college 

teacMng  situation  and  gave  an  aivaluation  of  their  own  ooU^e  teach* 

era,  even  though  this  inf omation  was  not  asked  for  in  the  questioop* 

naire«    Sons  spoke  only  of  the  teachers  titiey  had  in  college,  while 

others  expressed  thens^ves  with  respeot  to  the  present  college  teaoh- 

ing  situation  in  general,  a  few  at  considerable  l«igth«   Several  spoke 

Tery  favorably  of  their  college  teachers,  at  least  some  of  thMU  Ihert 

were  those  who  rated  the  influence  of  teachers  as  being  the  iK>st  important 

factor  in  their  college  exporienoe.    However,  such  statmsenta  w«r« 

usually  confined  to  only  a  few  teachers,  to  a  major  or  a  minor  profes* 

sor,  or,  at  the  most,  to  a  ssall  group  of  professors.    The  follonduog 

are  expressions  Aran  some  of  the  teachers  who  viewed  their  college 

teachers  with  favor  and  tixMght  they  were  greatly  influenced  by  thaoi. 

The  statements  .rers  given  in  anamr  to  Question  IV  of  the  questionnaire 

f^ch  asked  for  Inforoaticn  Stobl  teachers  concerning  some  of  the  things 

in  their  college  coperlence  that  had  bem  of  great  value  to  them  in  pre* 

paring  for  college  teaching*"^ 

Teacher  of  Library  Science t    HHitnessing  excellent  teach- 
ing  methods  by  the  few  mperior  teachers  I  had— out  of 
sixty-*about  five* 

Teacher  of  Forestryt    Association  with  two  professors  of 
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hi^  scholarly  attainment  of  national  reputation  and 
great  seal  In  their  teaching  vork. 

Teacher  of  Bttslncaa  Admlnietratloni    Assooiatlon  with 
three  great  teaohers. 

Teacher  of  Englaeerlng*    Having  good  teachers  who  d«- 
▼eloped  my  interest  in  the  field. 

Teacher  of  Soclologn    The  Instruction  of  atioulating 
college  professors  ^o  challenged  student  thinking  and 
•erred  as  an  inspiration  to  "go  thou  and  do  likewise*" 

Teacher  of  Politloal  Sdencei    Class  obserratlon  of 
tlje  teaming  techniqiies  of  good  and  bad  teachers— 
•acceasful  and  unsuccessful  lecturers— those  who  could 
stimalate  student  Interest  and  those  who  could  not* 

Teacher  of  Pclltloal  Scieiyet    The  examples  (both  ■h^fit"g 
and  horrible)  of  tiie  men  who  taught  me  left  a  deepw 
pression  than  any  methods  course  I  could  have  taken* 

t>Mwrtwr  of  Horticulture!    Greatest  value  came  trtm  having 
aoae  outstanding  teachers  under  nhoo  I  had  a  chance  to 
study. 

The  above  quotations  represent  the  teachers  who  viewed  their 
college  teachers  and  their  teadting  favorably.   The  fallowing  qviot** 
tlons  represent  the  teachers  *io  found  their  college  instruction  inade- 
quate*   The  stateniKits  were  given  in  answer  to  Question  17  (7)  on  the 
questionnaire  which  asked  college  teachers  to  rvriew  their  college  train- 
ing  and  make  suggestions  as  to  how  it  might  have  been  improved  i'^'^ 

Teacher  of  Business  Lm    More  qiialified  teachers  during 
laj  college  and  university  training. 

Teacher  of  Mechanical  Engineering  t    The  application  of 
"bettw*  teaching  methods  on  the  part  of  my  am  teachers* 

Teacher  of  Journalismt    For  the  university  to  have  fired 
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the  swindlers  who  got  paid  for  tea(±ilng  me  sooethlng 
but  couldn't  beoause  they  had  neither  the  Interest, 
know-itonr,  or  Intellectual  stamina  to  do  more  than  a 
sloppy  job  In  the  olaseroom. 

Teachwp  of  Booneaalcsi   More  adequate  teachers* 

Teacher  of  MathenatloBt   More  excellent  teachers  on 
the  faculty* 

Teacher  of  Cihaalytryt   More  excellent  teachers  on  the 
j^aoulty,  :^or  exanipTe* 

fm/jtier  of  Business  Administratloni    Easily  one^thlrd 
oTw  Wiers  ^ied  my  ilae,  did  not  know  how  to  teach, 
and  were  not  qualified.    There  was  too  little  attempt  to 
Integrate  knowledge  or  place  facts  from  various  fields 
in  their  proper  relation  to  another* 

fvom  these  quotations,  It  is  seen  that  ttiere  is  a  differencs 
of  oplidon  ttBong  In-senrloe  college  teachers  conoerniog  their  Instruo^ 
tors  and  the  quality  of  instruction  reoeived  f^ile  in  college*  Viihen 
the  teachers  spoke  of  college  teaching  in  general,  their  expressiont 
were  alaost  entirely  unfavorable.   As  previously  stated,  a  noaber  of 
the  statements  substantiate  very  strongly  some  of  the  orltlclsas  made 
by  Ho<ricer.    One  of  the  conditions  about  which  a  nusiber  of  the  teachers 
wmud  concerned,  a  factor  considered  at  quite  some  length  by  Hooker, 
was  the  over  e^pbasis  on  research.    Both  the  graduate  schools  and  col- 
lege adadnistrators  were  blamed  for  this  situation*    The  following  quo- 
tations taken  trom  the  questionnaire  responses  eiqpress  the  feeling  of 
seme  of  the  teachers  concerning  this  problont 

Teacher  of  Journallsai  There  is  altogether  too  much  «i* 
phasis  on  a  teacher ''s  production  (books,  articles,  poems, 
monographs,  research  papers,  eto*}  and  too  little  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  quality  of  teaching.  I  know  no  coU^e 
that  hires  a  teacher  on  the  reooramendation  of  a  oommittae 
(of  say  three)  who  have  heard  him  teach.  This  is  cooHMi 
when  churches  hire  a  new  minister* 


TUtflhiir  of  llKllMB>tic«i    Too  mnff  prof essors  are  under 
pressure  to  do  research  and  to  publish— at  the  expense 
of  good  expository  teaching*   }Luiy  courses  are  sloppily 
os^anLted  beoause  the  professor  vho  organises  the  oourses 
eamrat  devote  adequate  time  to  it.   Adtoinistratoors  give 
no  reception  to  the  good  teacher— only  to  the  person 
lAto  urites  a  book— Ten  if  it  is  a  bad  on*. 

Teacher  of  Joumaliaai    Pressure  for  research  has  produced 
ooillege  teachers  unfit  for  the  dassroooir— completely  out 
of  touch  with  curreDt  thinking*    They  lose  a  sens*  of 
taOMD  values  that  BMke  then  difficult  to  deal  with* 

Teacher  of  Huaanitiest   There  seens  to  be  no  clear  under* 
standing  in  graduate  school  of  the  distinction  between 
training  for  research  and  college  teaching*  Preparation 
for  the  f ooraer  is  broad,  for  the  latter  (with  a  few  sac* 
ceptiwis)  almost  non-eocistent.    Tet  it  is  oiily  by  eoin- 
oldonoo  that  an  outstanding  research  mtrkme  is  also  a 
sueeossful  teacher*   This  situation  brings  about  poor 
teaching  results  for  students  and  staff  alike* 

Teacher  of  Geographyi    There  is  too  much  anphasis  on  pro* 
duciOb  research  «(^rts}  not  enough  Mq^iasis  on  broad 
understandings  and  interrelationships*    Graduate  sohools 
should  accept  the  responsibility  for  educating  teachers 
as  well  as  research  persons*    They  are  not  necessarily 
the  same  and  require  diffez>ent  ^proaches* 

k  teacher  of  electrical  osgineering,  evidrntly  persohally  feel* 
ix^  the  pressure  of  the  research  eraphMltD  stated  as  his  main  teaching 
probleai    "Reconciling  myself  to  the  fact  that  if  I  ehoose  to  concen- 
trate on  scholarship  and  good  teaehingf  I  aast  accept  the  more  rapid 
rise  of  siy  colleagues  nho  conoentrate  on  research*" 

Frm  these  quotatioi»  it  is  seen  that  sane  college  teachers 
blame  the  graduate  school  for  the  pres«cit  enqjdiAsiB  on  research*    In  ad- 
dition to  this  failing,  other  teachers  blame  them  for  turning  out  col- 
lege teachers  vho  are  too  specialised  and  too  narrowly  trained,  with 
little  conception  of  teaching  teohniques  and  ability  to  put  across  tho 
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subjMt  natter  in  which  the/  are  so  highly  speolalised*   The  following 

quotations  inctioate  the  feeling  of  these  teachcrst 

Teacher  of  MathoBMitios  Educationi    It  is  my  opinion 
that  many  college  teachers  are  too  narrowly  specialized 
in  training  and  eiipeilenee.    They  tend  accordingly  to 
present  their  subject  as  if  sll  of  their  students  are 
•■barking  on  sinllar  careers  of  specialization. 

Teacher  of  Eoglii^i    Subject  laatter  is  iaiportant  and 
necessary^  but  many  products  of  graduate  schools  have 
DO  experience  or  ability  to  teach  oolleee  students  or 
high  school  students  for  that  matter* 

Teacher  of  Science!    Qraauate  training  is  so  specialised 
one  is  not  iomedJlately  prepared  to  teach  beginning 
courses  even  in  his  own  field<'^ne  learns  only  by  doing 
at  the  expense  of  his  own  stxidents* 

Teacher  of  Historyi    Graduate  students  without  any  teach- 
ing  eo^erience  usually  begin  giving  graduate  courses  to 
freshiBen.    Sone  attention  to  levels  of  learning  night 
eorreet  this* 

Teacher  of  Engineerin^t  Most  college  teachers  are  well 
grouiided  in  the  subject  mattor  taught,  but  laoking  in  a 
knowledge  of  the  best  way  to  "put  it  aeroM** 

Another  mattw  about  i^ioh  the  teachers  expressed  thsiislyss  WM 

tii9  lack  of  supervision  of  cdllsge  tea<^ers  in  the  dassrocm*   An  fiiglish 

teacher  statedi 

It  is  ny  well<-considered  opinion  that  all  beginning  teach* 
era  and  naziy  nore  or  less  experienced  teachers  should  reeeirs 
the  benefit  of  intelligent,  diplomatic,  eonstzniotive  super- 
vision*   There  is  as  ouch  bad  teaching  on  the  college  level 
as  anywhere  whatsoever  and  much  of  it  never  comes  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  adninistrator* 

Concerning  the  sane  matter  a  teacher  of  business  adninistration 

•aysi    "The  lack  of  helpfUl  supervision  is  a  najor  problem  in  naoy  col-* 

leges  and  universities* "    This  teacher  goes  on  and  gives  an  exanple  of 

a  beginning  teacher  with  whan  he  had  taught*   He  says  the  young  teacher 
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mas  veil  qualified  in  his  subject,  but  after  a  short  period  of  teaching, 
he  was  notified  by  the  departaent  hoad  that  he  would  no  longer  be  re- 
tained on  the  staff  of  the  college  and  wae  given  further  information  to 
the  effect  that  he  could  not  teach  and  should  not  have  entored  the  teaeh-> 
ing  profession*    The  teacher  relating  the  incident  says  that  the  young 
man  concerned  had  nerer  received  any  supeirvision  and  was  not  anare  until 
the  interviev  in  which  he  was  dismissed  that  his  teachiz]g  ms  unsatis- 
factory, and  then  was  not  told  in  i^at  areas  he  had  failed. 
This  teacher,  further  discussing  tho  matter,  saidt 

Faculty  evaluation  for  promotion  and  salary  raises  are 
not  always  based  on  teaching  ability  which  should  be  the 
aost  iqportant  element  in  the  rating  seale*    iivaluation  is 
often  iMLsed  <m  inadequate  evidence,  evaluated  subjectively* 

A  teacher  of  journalism  evidently  felt  quite  stroz^ly  about  the 
lack  of  supervision  of  college  taachers  and  the  lack  of  emphasis  on  good 
teaching*   In  stating  his  views,  he  expressed  hims^f  in  a  rather  humor- 
ous way,  humorous  if  one  does  not  stop  to  realize  the  full  significance 
of  the  condition  i^ich  he  so  aptly  describes,    fie  asserted! 

There  definitely  should  be  supervision  of  college  teach- 
Mrs*    I  have  never  had  any  administrative  officer  in  my 
class  in  four  years*    For  all  they  know,  I  may  be  the  world's 
worst  teacher.    Their  only,  or  rather  their  most  general, 
source  of  information  is  i^oa  students*    Too  often  the  dis- 
gruntled student  is  vocal  in  his  c<»q>laint,  while  the  satis- 
fied student  who  gets  much  fron  the  course  says  nothing*  A 
teacher  can  write  an  article  or  an  occasional  textbook  or  do 
some  research  then  be  regarded  as  an  academic  whis*   All  the 
while  he  may  be  doing  an  extremely  poor  job.    One  reason  we 
have  so  mudi  poor  teaching  is  that  no  one  really  cares  lAat 
goes  on  in  the  classroom  as  long  as  the  ja'Ofessor  is  fully 
clothed  and  doesn't  pinch  the  co-eds* 

The  greatest  factor  for  encouraging  inefficiency,  next 
to  paying  wages  by  the  hour  instead  of  actual  production. 


in  the  country  today  is  the  80-c«Iled  *'aoademlo  freedooF 
fax>o«*   6hy  shouldnH  a  tsftcber  be  Ylaited  by  the  bOM  vbo 
is  paying  his  salary?   ho  bank  tellers  hare  "finaneial  Are*- 
doB**  and  shoo  out  the  auditor  vho  sees  if  everything  is  on 
the  up-«nd-iip?    Public  school  teachers  are  visitea  by  super* 
visws«*-only  in  college  can  a  man  make  a  living^  or  rath«r 
live  on  vhat  he  makes  as  most  of  us  have  to  do^  without 
passing  sorutisy  of  his  employer* 

In  addition  to  the  faotors  already  oentioned,  otter  conditions 

considered  inimioal  to  a  hi^  quality  of  instruction  were  considered 

by  various  teachers.    A  civil  engineer  touched  on  another  problen  which 

was  pointed  out  by  Hooker  as  being  one  of  the  things  avoided  by  ad» 

■inistratars*    This  is  the  svalxiation  of  the  instructor's  ability  to 

teach  before  appointment  to  a  position*    He  asserted! 

Sene  evaluation  of  the  instructor's  ability  i^ould  be 
■ade  prior  to  appqintment*   The  nere  possession  of  technioal 
knflwladige  or  dmgr—  does  not  insure  an  ability  to  teach* 
Too  sMUQiy  teachers  have  aubjeet  knoidedge,  but  cannot  present 
the  oatorial  so  the  student  can  understand* 

Otbers  of  the  respondees  expressed  a  feeling  that  oolleg*  toaeh-> 

ers  should  have  som  experience  before  undertaking  college  teaching*  A 

teacher  of  speech  statedi 

In  my  oan  field  in  irtiich  Mthods  of  presentatloa  is  un* 
der  ooDStant  s«rutinQr  of  our  stud«itS|  I  feel  that  a  groat 
aistako  is  made  sbeu  men  are  permitted  to  go  straight 
through  sraduato  school  to  a  Ph.  D.  with  no  teaching  <k- 
perience*    I  have  smo  such  men  fail  miserably  to  roaoh 
the  level  of  their  students  in  their  teaching^  to  be  stilted, 
dull  and  all  in  all  to  be  in  their  persons  direct  contr»- 
dictions  of  the  principles  of  effective  speaking* 

Concerning  the  same  matter  a  teacher  of  ci—srow  offered  the  fol- 
lowing opinion! 

I  think  every  collage  teacher  should  have  had  previoos 
high  school  teaching  exporionoe*    Some  of  the  poorest  toaohing 
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in  oollege«  In  my  opinion^  is  done  by  those  Just  out  of 
graduate  school  nho  have  had  no  teaching  experience  of  angr 
kind, 

k  teacher  of  educationi 

•  •  •  I  feel  that  experience  in  teaching  in  a  high  aehool 
(or  elmentary  school)  should  be  required  for  college  teach* 
ing  or  else  a  regular  internship  program  should  be  followed* 
College  teachers  need  instruction  in  hosr  to  teach. 

Another  advooate  of  hi^  school  or  elenentary  tdhooL  experience 

for  the  college  teacher  saids 

I  think  no  person  shoald  teach  a  college  oIms  until  he 
has  had  some  experieiuse  in  high  school  or  alwMBtary  school 
teaching.    There  are  too  nany  college  teachors  nrho  hare  no 
conception  of  woiicing  with  pec^le.    They  think  only  of  sub- 
ject matter. 

A  history  teacher  evidently  considering  the  lack  of  more  ef- 
fective teaching  at  the  college  level  to  be  a  serious  natter,  expresNd 
hiBself  at  considerable  length  in  desoribizig  the  situation  as  he  mm 
it  and  offered  m  a  i>artial  solution  the  careAil  screening  of  people 
admitted  to  the  profession.    He  saidi 

As  a  career,  teaching  often  become  humdrum,  barescae 
slavery  beoause  of  lack  of  proper  rewards,  because  being 
often  compelled  to  teach  things  you  are  not  interested  in, 
beoause  of  the  necessity  for  "politicking"  irhen  yya  should 
be  doing  something  creative.    Teachers  go  to  seed  and  be- 
Mme  puffy  despots  and  their  brains  rot  or  dry  up.  There 
should  be  some  way  out  of  this.    Many  very  likely  should 
be  invited  to  take  up  other  careers. 

It  is  hard  to  say  what  a  good  teacher  consists  of. 
Mangr  a  business  man  is  spoiled  to  make  a  good  teacher  and 
▼ioe-verM.    People  are  too  oftcaa  allowed  to  rush  into 
teaching  because  they  are  afraid  to  try  anything  elM  or  to 
use  it  as  a  stop  gap.    A  more  careful  screening  that  would 
laroduce  consecrated  teachers  and  would,  if  possible,  pro- 
duce vigorous  thinkers  and  liberal  minded  people  without 
producing  crackpots,  cynics,  rebels,  and  social  trouble- 
makers. 
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Such  a  sorMDing  is  not  easy.    Perhaps  ws  aay  nerer  esc- 
peot  such  paragons  of  virtus  as  I  specify*    But  after  nearly 
tiiirty  years  as  a  teacher,  I  am  profoundly  Inpressed  with 
how  pitifully  few  teachers  we  have  who  are  on  an  even  keel* 
Pez^aps  the  savlijg  feature  Is  that  mai^  finally  achieve  an 
even  keel  or  get  out  of  the  profession* 

Here,  then,  is  a  variety  of  teacher  opinions  concerning  the 

type  of  teaching  received  in  coU^e  and  ccnioenilng  the  adequacy  of 

college  teachinij  in  g«ieral.    Ahen  expressing  themselves  with  respect 

to  their  own  college  teachers,  mm  found  them  good  or  superior,  #iile 

others  found  them  Inadequate  or  at  the  worst  quite  poor*    But  when  eoD- 

pressions  were  offered  about  the  college  teadiing  situation  in  g^eral, 

they  almost  unanimously  found  it  inadequate.    As  represented  by  \it9 

opinions  of  teachers  preaented  here,  college  teachers  think  that  there 

is  an  over  emphasis  on  research  in  the  graduate  schools  and  on  the  part 

•f  administrators*    'Riey  appear  to  be  particularly  concerned  about  the 

alnloKim  value  i^Laoed  upon  good  teaching  and  the  fact  that  salary  and 

professional  advancement  are  based  too  much  on  research  produotioa, 

publications,  and  other  tangible  evidences  of  so-Kjalled  scholarship* 

In  addition,  there  is  a  feeling  that  there  should  be  warn  supeznrisloa 

of  college  teachers,  particularly  begiziniog  teachers*    There  is  sob* 

eaqpression  to  the  effect  that  college  teaohlng  could  be  made  more  ade* 

quate  if  applicants  to  the  profession  were  more  carefully  screened  and 

if  they  had  some  actual  teaching  experience  before  beoooilng  full 

fledged  members  of  the  profession* 


Admlniatratiye  Evaluation  of  College  Teachliig 

Administrators  play  a  very  liqportant  part  in  detenBinlng  the 


qaality  of  tMOhing  that  takes  place  In  the  college  classrooa,  for  In 
the  last  analysis »  th«3r  are  reapfmslble  for  mpLoying  teadiers  and  re- 
taining them  on  the  staff  after  they  are  eniployed.    As  has  been  pointed 
out  in  the  foregoing  disottssion^  both  toaobers  and  students  feel  that 
ttie  attitude  assuaed  by  adndnistrators  nhen  eopl<^]%  teaohers«  ths 
emphasis  which  they  place  on  high  quality  instruction,  and  the  policies 
which  they  adopt  with  respect  to  professional  promotion  and  adranoanent, 
affect  very  materially  the  quality  of  college  teaching,  too  often  in  an 
adverse  manner.    This  being  true,  it  is  well  to  consider  the  opini<m  of 
adnirdstrators  with  respect  to  the  present  college  teaching  situatim, 
the  quality  of  instruction  that  they  think  is  being  given,  and  the 
cftiaraoteristies  sought  when  college  teachers  are  employed* 

The  most  recent  and  extensive  study  giving  c<msld«ration  to  ad- 
ministrative evaluation  of  ooU^e  teachers  is  that  reported  by  Kelley 
in  the  bulletin^  Toerard  Better  College  Teachirg.    To  obtain  data  for 
the  study,  a  letter  was  sent  to  the  presidents  of  8^0  universities,  col- 
leges, teachers  colleges,  and  a  few  technical  schools  located  throughout 
the  United  States*    In  addition,  the  letter  was  sent  to  1$0  deans  of 
liberal  arts  colleges  and  gradiiate  schools  in  the  larger  universities. 
The  data  presented  by  Kelley  were  taken  from  the  four  hundred  replies 
to  this  letter  fron  363  institutions*    However,  all  the  reiplies  were  not 
included  in  the  tabulations  he  made,  but  they  were  all  oarefully  read 
and  he  considers  the  facts  presented  in  this  report  to  be  essentially 
correct  as  representing  all  of  the  replies*^ 


^^ed  J.  Kelley,  Toward  Better  College  Teaching,  pp*  2-3. 
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In  the  letter  sent  to  administrators,  they  were  asked,  aoang 

other  things,  to  estioate  the  s^i^th  and  veaknesaes  of  collaga  taaeb* 

«rt  aa  now  traiiied  In  graduate  schools*    Accordirg  to  the  replies  as 

reports!  by  Kdley,  the  following  ara  tha  strengths  that  administrators 

consider  to  be  charaeteristio  of  present  college  teachers t 

Well  pirepared  in  his  specialty. 
2*  Coapatmt  as  a  research  iforker. 
3*    Qenerally  hi^  native  intelligenea* 

It.    Generalloir  sincerely  devoted  to  his  scholarly  in- 
terests. 

Kelley,  in  considering  these  qualities,  says  that  they  baar  directly 
upon  success  in  college  teadiing,  but  that  the  teacher  poaaaaaing  thaia 
may  be  quite  ineffective  if  they  are  acconpanied  by  certain  weakn«ss«s*^ 

The  replies  concerning  the  waalmaiaai  of  taachers  were  placed 
into  four  catteries,  the  first  of  i<iich  were  placed  under  personal 
traits  and  ware  mentioned  by  about  one-fifth  of  the  respondents*  In 
this  categ<»ry  were  included  replies  from  administrators,  such  act 

The  difficulty  lies  more  with  the  person  than  with  hia 

education* 

Poor  personality,  colorless,  queer* 

Poor  attitude  toward  teaching*    DoesnH  like  young 

people. 

The  top  notohers  are  choosing  other  professions .^'^ 

The  second  category  had  to  do  with  lack  of  breadth  in  training* 

This  was  mentioned  by  about  onie-4ialf  of  the  administrators*    In  this 

category  were  included  such  stateaants  ast 

^Ibid*.  p*  U* 

^Ibid* 
63tk4^      «  ef 
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The  greatest  weakness  in  college  teaching  Is  due  to  the 
fact  that  prospective  college  teachers  are  too  narrowly 
trained* 

About  two  years  ago  I  sent  letters  to  all  doctors  of 
philos<^y  Srm  ^Wlter's  luBtltution/  and  reoeired  lettem 
Cron  abotit  70  per  cent.    Alsost  tdthout  eocc^tlon  they  hold 
the  riew  that  «e  are  doing  a  good  job  of  training  these  pros-> 
peotive  teachers  as  specialists  in  a  narrow  field  and  are 
doing  a  poor  Job  of  training  them  in  related  fields. 

Too  Buich  specialisation. 

Lack  ability  to  see  the  relationship  of  tJieir  sabjeot  to 
•ther  svibjects.    Can't  synttaMiie.    Can't  interpret  the 
Meaning  of  their  subject  in  tovs  of  the  wider  area. 

Eelley  states  timt  such  oomsients  were  frequenl^y  found  in  the 
repLles  and  the  criticism  most  often  aade  is  that  the  teacher  emmm  to 
be  unable  to  relate  materials  in  his  own  specialty  to  cognate  fields* 
Not  only  does  he  not  knov  the  aaterial  in  other  fields,  but  also  he  is 
not  interested  in  thesu    Teadiing  is  pitched  to  the  level  of  specialist* 
rather  than  to  the  level  of  students  who  are  Just  building  the  foundar* 
tion  of  understanding  in  the  broader  field.^ 

In  the  third  group  of  replies  eaae  •tatenents  iiade  by  adminis- 
trators to  the  effect  that  too  aany  of  their  college  teachers  have  in- 
terests centered  in  re8«ax>oh  and  not  in  teaching.    This  was  named  by 
about  one-fourth  of  the  respondmts.   Kelley  says  that  in  the  repliea 
it  is  stated  that  the  {absent  esqphaais  on  research  stresses  the  ia- 
portance  of  subject  matter  rather  than  student  development.   Hence  the 
teacher's  thought  tends  to  center  on  his  subject  rather  than  on  hla 
students.    He  does  not  adapt  his  teaching  sufficiently  to  the  interests 
and  abilities  of  his  class.    The  following  stateaents  are  offered  as 


^Ibid..  p.  5 
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being  typloal  of  the  erltleisms  made  conoercdng  research  t 

I*   They  are  trained  for  research  workers  and  not  for  teaching* 

2.    The  present  training  in  graduate  schools  •  •  •  too  oftsa 
btiilds  a  disrespect  for  the  classroom  teaching  job* 

3«   More  interested  in  research  than  teaching. 

k»   Tory  effective  in  interesting  people  in  research  and  pre* 
paring  then  for  research  careers*    Little  attention,  hatf 
•rer,  is  paid  to  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  those  vho 
reeelTS  the  doctor's  degree  •  •  •  eventually  become 
teachers.^ 

The  fourth  category  of  relies  Has  concerned  with  oriticlsB  of 

the  lack  of  training  for  teaching.    Kelley  states  that  these  replies 
were  varied  but  the  most  c<»imon  aret 

1*    He  has  little  knowledge  of  t^e  learning  process,  the 
place  of  motivation,  or  the  importance  of  8elf-direo-> 
tion.   He  thizdcs  telling  is  teaching* 

8*    He  lacks  effective  techniques  of  teaching* 

3*   He  talks  over  the  heads  of  his  studeots* 

U*   He  lacks  understanding  of  the  place  of  higher  education 
as  an  agency  of  dasiocracy*^ 

Kelley  says  that  when  the  weaknesses  pointed  out  by  the  ad- 
ainistrators  are  coxunidered  together,  the  general  lack  of  teaching 
ability  is  mentioned  more  often  than  any  o^ier*    The  administrators 
recognise  the  iiq^rovements  that  are  made  during  the  first  years 
of  teaching,  but  they  deplore  the  tact  that  the  basis  of  understanding 
the  problems  of  teaching  is  not  given  to  the  teacher  duxlng  his  train- 
ing pezlod* 

In  a  summarisation  of  the  administrative  attitudes  regarding 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  college  teachers  as  now  trained  in 


^Ibid*.  p*  6* 
^^£bid.,  pp.  6-7* 


gradiuite  Bohoola^  KsUey  says  that  the  situation  app«ara  about  m 
foUcmi 

In  ganeral,  college  taaehers  lunra  good  intelligence^ 
•ad  are  irell<^ained  seholarSf  each  in  his  ma  narrov 
•peeialty* 

But  too  frequently  these  sante  college  teachers  have 
not  the  personal  qualities  required  of  teacherS|  are  not 
broadly  enough  educated^  have  became  unduly  enanraured  of 
research  at  the  eq^nee  of  appreciation  of  the  inqportanoe 
of  teaching,  and  inadequate  understanding  of  what  is  in- 
volved in  effective  teaching."' 

If  the  college  students  and  college  teachers  were  to  answer 
these  oriticisaas  of  the  administrators ^  Judging  f^cm  some  of  their  ex- 
pressions previously  presented  in  the  discussion,  they  nould  probably 
say  that  administrative  attitudes  and  polioios  are,  to  a  consid«rable 
•actent,  responsible  for  producing  some  of  the  inadequacies  Khich  they 
criticise;  that  it  is  administrative  enyihasis  that  has  caused  the  teach« 
ar  to  become  enaaoured  with  research;  and  that  teachers  know  little 
about  teadiing  techniques  because  the  enqphasis  in  the  may  of  salary 
and  professional  advanceo»nt  has  not  been  on  effective  teaching  but 
rather  on  publication  and  research  production* 

A  very  aKtensive  study  concerning  characteristics  considered 
highly  in^portant  by  college  executives  has  recently  been  conducted  by 
a  eoanittee  of  the  American  Association  of  GdLLegee  of  Teacher  Muo** 
tion,  and  reported  by  the  chairman  of  the  oonmittee,  U.  K.  Trabue.  Th^ 
study  included  rep<n*tB  from  20U  Jtuiiar  college  presidents,     kl9  presi* 

^^Ibid« .  pp.  6-7. 

R.  Trabue,  "What  Traits  Should  Junior  College  Teachers 
Possess,"  Junior  College  Journal,  American  Association  of  Junior  Col- 
leges, m  (November,  1950),  li^O. 
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dMts  of  libwral  arts  coU«g««,^  and  197  •(tainistratarB  of  taachar 

•ducaUon  institutions, mking  a  total  of  820  collage  executives. 

The  8tu(4r  was  made  on  the  a8«iuQ>tlon  that  aost  teach«rs  begin 

•aretrt  by  teaching  lower  division  college  classes*    In  getting  data 

fbr  the  study,  information  vas  solicited  from  college  wliainistrators 

oonoerning  what  characteristics  thsy  considered  most  ioqportant  vhcn  m» 

ploying  an  instructor  or  assistant  professor  to  teach  first  ani  second 

yar  college  students.    In  attes^ting  to  get  this  inforaation,  the  oo»> 

■ittee  selected  a  list  of  fifty-two  itens  or  characteristics  of  college 

teachers  and  listed  them  under  six  headings  as  fcUoirsi    (1),  As  a 

Schdlari  (2),  As  a  Teaoheri  (3)«  As  a  Student  Gounselorj  ih).  As  a 

Faculty  Meaberi  (S),  As  a  Person}  and  (6),  As  a  Citiaen. 

Ihe  nineteen  characteristics  given  the  highest  rating  by  the 

71 

vanoiis  types  of  adainistrators  are  givm  belovt 


R.  Trabue,  "Characteristics  of  College  Instructors  De- 
aired  by  Liberal  Arts  College  Presidents,"  Association  of  American 
Colleges  Bulletin.  XXiVI  (October,  1950),  37. 

R.  Trab\»e,  "Characteristics  of  Lower  Division  Collegs 
Teachers  Preferred  by  Executives  of  Teacher  Education  Institutions," 
Ti»  American  Association  of  Colleges  of  Teacher  Education.  Third  Tear- 
boolc  (1950),  p.  68.  —  

R,  Trabue,  "Traits  Rated  as  'Highly  Important*  by  CQUege 
£icecutives,"  xdioeographed  aatcrial  a«at  to  the  author. 


Characteristies  of  Coll«g«  Pw^entage  of  Collage  Admlnlatratpre 

Taachera  for  Lower  division     Jr.  Coll.    Teacher  Ed.    Lib.  Arta   All  types 
Studenta  Total-20ii     Total-197     Total-la?  Total-820 

a*    Inapirea  atudents  to  think 
for  themaelyea  and  to  ex- 
preaa  their  om  ideas 

clearly  9%  ft  9t  ft 

b*    la  emotlonaLly  stable  and 

aHttura  87  f9  %$  9f 

0*    Is  frieztdly,  dotocratiOf 
tolerant  and  helpful  in  his 

relations  with  studenta  68  8li  76  81 

d.    Understands  the  problems  of 

his  students  and  their  wozie     63  83L  77  80 

e«    Organises  materials  and  pre-* 
pares  carefully  for  each  aeeV' 

ing  idth  daaa  78  7$  8L  79 

f •   His  behavior  reflects  high 

IdMJLa  69  71  77  7li 

g«   Takes  broad  (rather  than 
d^pertnental)  view  of  edu<> 

oational  problems  70  70  69  70 


k*   Leads  students  to  take 

sponsibilities  for  planning 
and  checking  their  own 

progreac  M  71  ^  ^ 

i*    Has  infectious  entbusiasa 
for  teaching  that  inspires 

students  to  wazit  to  teaeh       58  M  6$  89 

4*   Regarda  hJjaself  as  prloar* 
ily  a  odLlege  teacher 
(rather  than  a  subject* 

■atter  specialist)  8$  7t  65  88 

k*   Has  dsmonstrated  skill  in 
oetoods  of  instruction  »^ 

propriate  to  his  fidd  63  71  63  66 

!•    3h(9im  active  interest  in 
continued  professional 

study  Il9  #  65  6t 
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Charaoteristloe  of  College  Peroentage  of  College  Administrator a 

Teachers  for  Lower  Division      Jr.  toil.    Teacher  M.    Ut.  Arts   All  type's 
Student*  Total-20U     Total-197     Total-lA?  Total-820 


nu 

Has  genial  personality 
and  sense  of  huoor 

i? 

H 

60 

a* 

Has  successfully  taught  hit 
subject  in  college 

kS 

63 

5U 

o« 

Has  good  health  and  {diysio 
eal  vigor 

S6 

U7 

53 

P» 

Assists  students  to  coUeot^ 
analyse,  and  evaluate  data 
on  their  own  personal  prob* 
lam 

a 

U5 

51 

Aeadeadc  record  in  his  spe-> 
cial  field  is  unusually  high 

iti 

H 

55 

51 

T* 

&i8  a  irtiolesome  family  life 

U8 

h9 

•• 

Holds  fair-fldnded  attitude 
on  eontroversi^al  issues 

k9 

U3 

k9 

u 

Qraduate  study  included  all 
divisions  of  his  subject 
plus  extensive  work  in  an- 
other broad  field 

h$ 

id 

Has  demonstrated  unusual 
conqpetence  as  a  counselor 
of  college  students 

h9 

111 

35 

U5 

V. 

His  students  voluntarily 
seek  his  advice  on  intiisate 
personal  probleas 

SI 

» 

35 

1*0 

w. 

Has  studied  problems  of  ool* 
lege  teaching  and  of  its 
evaluation 

38 

$2 

28 

36 

Of  the  nineteen  items  listed,  only  two  were  among  those  listed  uxk* 
der  "As  a  Scholar"}  seven  were  from  the  eleven  items  under  "As  a  Teacher") 


too  firoffl  six  lt«aB  undar  "A«  «  Studant  Counselor'*!  three  firom  the  eight 
items  tinder  "As  a  College  Faculty  lfHbar*|  four  from  the  seren  it«M 

72 

under  "As  a  Person")  and  one  from  the  ten  items  under  "As  a  Citisen*" 

Trabue  states,  in  interpreting  the  data  Sran  the  executives  of 
teacher  education  institutions,  that  the  t^ical  graduate  school  which 
is  preparing  candidates  for  college  teaching  seems  to  place  great  eo* 
phasis  i;^n  scholarship,  but  collie  executives  seem  to  be  more  interested 
in  other  characteristics  of  their  teachers.    The  two  it«ns  on  scholarship 
which  aire  in  the  list  of  iteas  considered  highly  io^rtant  by  a  majority 
of  the  executives  of  teacher  education  institutions  were  barely  able  to 
make  the  majority  vote.    "Aoadwnic  record  in  his  field  is  unusiially  high" 
received  53  per  cent  of  the  votes  of  teachers  college  presidents  and 
per  cent  of  the  deans  of  schools  of  education  in  universities.  And 
"Graduate  study  included  all  divisions  of  his  subject  plus  extensive 
work  in  another  broad  field"  received  5U  per  cent  of  the  presidents' 
votes  am  only  hO  per  carat  of  the  votes  of  the  deans.    On  the  negative 
tide  of  ihm  scholarship  group  of  items,  65  per  cent  of  the  presidents 
mud  67  per  cent  of  the  deans  gave  a  rating  of  "little  value"  to  the 
item  "Qraduate  major  was  in  a  special  area  of  an  acadoaic  subject."^^ 

In  order  to  detwmine  the  effect  of  geography  upon  the  attitude 
of  the  ack&lnlstrators,  the  results  were  tabulated  according  to  eight 
geographic  areas.    There  was  found  to  be  no  significant  difference  in 

72 

'Trabue,  "Characteristics  of  Lower  Division  College  Teachers 
Preferred  by  Executives  of  Teacher  Education  Institutions,"  ogjjcit., 
p.  69. 

^^Ibld..  p.  69. 
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osdnlOQ  of  ths  adainLstrators  in  any  of  the  eight  areas* 

The  charaeteriatlo  reported  as  least  often  found  in  the  ored«n- 
tials  presented  by  oandldates  for  loiver  division  teaching  positions  na 
"Has  studied  the  objeotives  of  general  education  for  college  students*" 
Fifty-two  per  cent  of  the  executives  reported  they  rarely  found  acy  evi- 
dence of  this  qualification}  although  9$  per  cent  of  thm  rated  it  as 
either  important  or  highly  important*   Another,  "Regards  hisself  primar- 
ily as  a  college  teacher  (rather  than  as  a  subject  matter  specialist)," 
mas  reported  rarely  found  by  kl  per  c«it  of  the  •dministratorsj  yet  97 
per  cent  of  thai  regard  it  as  having  fpreat  value*   The  itm  "Takes  a 
broad  rather  than  a  departmental  view  of  education  prctolMM*  «as  re- 
ported by  U6  per  oent  of  the  executives  as  being  infrequently  found, 
but  only  one  executive  out  of  the  191  rated  the  characteristics  as  bar- 
ing little  value* Ilrabue  says  that  these  indications  of  desirable 
characteristics  which  spplioants  for  teaching  positions  rarely  present 

to  acMlnistrative  officials  indicate  seme  of  the  directions  in  which  the 

76 

inreparation  of  college  teachers  oould  be  greatly  ioiproved*' 

In  interpreting  the  data  trm  administrators  of  liberal  arts  col- 
leges, l^abue  states  that  it  is  worthy^of  note  that  five  of  the  first  ten 
traits  listed  by  the  executives  are  ooncerned  with  the  teachar's  relation 
with  his  students  and  that  only  one  of  the  ten  items  under  "As  a  Scholar" 

"'^Ibid.,  p*  76. 
''^Ibid. 


^^id. 
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iras  rated  as  being  highly  In^portant  by  a  majority  of  the  px^sidentSf 

and  seren  of  the  fifteen  items  reoeiying  highest  rating  oame  under  tha 

heading  of  "As  a  Teacher'*;  whereas  one  of  the  items  reoeiving  the  highest 

miber  of  votes  as  being  unimportant  or  undesirable  ims  concerned  with 

scholarship.    This  item  iras  "Qraduate  major  was  in  a  special  area  of 

78 

subjeot  (aodem  European  history}  colloidal  chemistryy  etc*)*"' 

Trabue  maintains  <xa  the  basis  of  the  data  ebtained  from  the 
liberal  arts  college  executives  that  it  is  quite  evident  that  they  are 
deeply  concerned  tilth  the  teaching  ability  of  their  faculty  menbers  and 
the  accusation  that  has  sonetises  been  made  that  they  are  prinarily  oon* 
earned  with  scholarly  attaiments  of  their  faculty  moBbers  is  not  sup- 
ported*   As  in  the  ease  of  executives  of  teacher  education  institutions, 
the  data  were  tabulated  according  to  ge(^raphic  areas*    The  opinions  of 

the  liberal  arts  actainistrators  seeowd  to  be  affected  very  little  by 

79 

their  geographic  location* 

It  is  pointed  out  in  the  conclusion  of  the  report  Uiat  there  is 
no  assurance  the  administrators  would  use  the  characteristics  of  college 
teachers  that  they  have  rated  highly  iiqportaat  as  a  basis  for  pronotioa 
in  rank  or  a  raise  in  salary*    The  opinion  of  college  teachers  and  col- 
lage students,  previously  presented  in  the  study,  indicates  that  such 
has  not  been  true  in  the  past  nor  are  there  any  indioations  that  it  will 
be  in  the  near  future*    However,  "Erabue  says  that  graduate  schools  which 
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Tt>abue,  "Characteristics  of  College  Instructors  Desired  by 
Liberal  Arts  College  Presidents,"  op*  cit*.  pp*  376-378* 


Ibid.,  pp,  376-378* 


prepare  college  teachers  may  want  to  examine  tlie  apecifloationa  whleh 

aitelniatrators  value  most  hi^^hly  and  lo&y  want  to  make  aoaie  ehai^ea  in 

admission  procedures  and  instructional  programs  to  serre  more  effective* 

ly  the  expressed  needs  of  the  college  executives  who  mpLoy  instructors 
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after  they  have  oospleted  ^eir  graduate  work* 

The  report  from  junior  college  administrators  shows  that  sixtecQ 
of  the  fifty>two  traits  were  checked  by  more  than  one«4ialf  of  the  eocao- 
atives  as  being  highly  iapcrtant.   Of  these  sixteoi  items,  none  of  thea 
Ottue  under  the  category  of  scholarship*    fiomrrer*  Xrabue  points  out  that 
two  i.Ua»,  "Academic  record  in  his  field  is  unusually  high"  and  <'<]b:aduata 
study  included  all  divisions  of  his  subject  plus  extensive  work  in  an- 
other broad  field, "  were  so  rated  by  more  than  Uo  per  etuot*    From  tha 
data,  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  although  junior  college  presidents 
value  scholarship,  they  more  often  considu'  other  characteristics  such 

as  student  counseling,  faculty  maDbership,  and  personal  life  aa  balng 
6X 

more  important. 

Trabue  makes  the  followLng  observation  in  a  sianary  interpreta- 
tion of  the  study  t 

Executives  of  junior  colleges  and  teachers  colleges  want 
teachers  who  work  cooperatively  with  students  and  fellow 
faculty  members,  and  wiio  inspire  students  to  think  for  thea»- 
8d.ves«    The  similarity  between  the  desires  of  employers  and 
the  preference  of  college  students  as  revealed  in  various 
surveys  already  published  emphasises  the  need  for  a  serious 

^id..  p.  379. 

^^abua,  "What  Traita  Should  Junior  Collage  Teaohara  Fosaasa," 
op.  cit..  pp.  lUO-im, 
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reconsideration  of  the  program  and  procedures  esaplOTBd  in 
preparing  college  teachers  for  meeting  the  responsibilities 
in  first  and  uwond  yar  ifork*°^ 

It  appears  fr<xn  the  data  just  presented  that  college  adndnis* 
trators  think  that  college  teachers  generally  have  high  InteUigence^ 
are  content  as  research  workers,  are  irell  prepared  in  qpeclal  8ub;]ect8, 
and  generally  are  sincerely  devoted  to  their  schoOLarly  interests*  How- 
ever, they  think  that  too  often  these  teachers  do  not  have  the  personal 
characteristics  required  of  teachers,  are  not  broadly  emnigh  educated, 
are  too  greatly  concerned  with  research,  and  have  inadequate  understand* 
ing  of  what  is  involved  in  effective  teaching* 

With  respect  to  characteristics  considered  desirable  in  teachers, 
in  addition  to  scholarship,  college  administrators  want  teachers  who  can 
teach  effectively*    They  want  teaohws  who  are  interested  in  studaits, 
wtio  can  get  along  with  them,  and  who  can  give  them  proper  gtiidance  and 
counseling*    And,  they  want  teachers  who  can  cooperate  and  woric  well 
with  other  faculty  iaeiDft>ers* 

Some  Appraisals  of  College  Teachers  and  College  Teaching 
by  WriUrs  in  ihe  ^lelcilf  k^er  SduoaifSS""^ 

A  consideration  of  the  writings  concerned  with  present  problMift 

in  college  taaohlng  will  bring  few  facts  to  light  that  have  not  already  been 

ealled  to  attention  in  the  foregoing  discussion*    It  seems  desirable, 

howerer,  to  consider  a  sampling  of  the  writings  to  point  up  the  general 

agreement  in  opinion  with  respect  to  the  present  situation.    To  rerL«v 


Ibid*,  p.  11*2. 


uqr  erMit  aoount  of  the  literature  would  be  sootewhat  repetitious*  Qenar- 
ally,  the  nrltings  give  atteritioQ  to  the  saae  problems  in  «hioh  college 
students,  college  teachers,  and  college  administrators  have  shoen  in- 
terest earlier  in  the  discussion* 

One  of  the  more  reoent  articles  concerned  with  oollege  teaching 
is  by  Paul  Klapper*    Of  tlie  various  problems  considered  in  this  article, 
Slapper  considers  one  of  the  more  is^portant  to  be  the  aialMSBMS  ef  tte 
process  of  instruction*   One  of  the  chief  causes  of  this  aialessnMS  is 
attributed  to  the  indiscrloiinate  use  of  the  leoture  metl»xi*   He  admits 
there  are  a  tine  aiui  a  place  for  such  a  method,  but  he  questions  the 
advisability  of  baviog  a  large  group  of  students  asseoijle  in  a  lecture 
hall  to  listen  to  an  exposition,  when  the  reading  of  the  material  would 
jdeld  acre  accurate  iuftnnnation  and  more  aaytle  understanding  of  the 
primary  concepts*   He  thinks  that  this  prooedure  encourages  students  to 
come  to  class  with  no  preparation  and  coi»ld«ars  it  as  substituting 
gratuitous  i^ving  for  acquisition  through  earnest  application*  The 
question  is  raised  as  to  ihat  habits  are  developed  by  such  relatively 
passive  instruction*  ^ 

The  follovdng  is  his  description  of  a  leoture  class  visited  t 

I  listened  to  a  leoture  planned  for  oollege  8<n>hooores  on 
the  subjeot  of  the  historical  method*    The  hour  was  devoted 
to  two  iiistorians,  neither  of  whom  the  students  had  ^t  read— - 
and  only  a  few  of  the«  would  etrer  read*    They  llstezied  to  a 
well-written  scliolarly  presentation  of  t^e  nethoda,  the  so<^, 
the  style—a  scholar's  appraisal  of  the  works  of  historians 


^''Faul  Klapper,  "Pr^leas  in  College  Teaching,"  The  Preparation 

of  College  jgachers,  p*  U2* 
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i»hose  names  they  spelled  with  surprising  variations.  Th§ 
lecttire  does  oredit  to  its  author  as  a  scholari  but  reading 
it  bo  hundreds  of  seoond  year  college  students  betrays  a 
teaching  inadequaasr  that  is  unfortunately  not  unique  la 
college  teachti^.''* 

Howrrer,  he  does  not  consider  the  discussion  method  as  often 
used  by  college  teachers  to  be  significantly  better  than  the  lectors 
■sthod.    As  he  states  it,  "The  discussion  hour  reveals  very  f^quently 
an  idle  turning  of  many  mill8.»^^  Too  often  the  discussions  are  guidti 
by  the  fortuitous  questions  of  the  students  rather  than  by  well-planas4 
qpiestions  of  the  instructor.    He  thinks  that  a  discussion  of  this  na- 
ture aay  produce  a  "fsathsr  dusting*  of  a  slsable  number  of  ideas  but 
is  lacking  in  vigor  and  discipline  and  often  leads  to  the  intellectual 
pitfall  of  irrelevance.    In  this  cwinection  he  raisss  the  question, 
"What  ends  can  be  served  nhen  there  is  no  depth  analysis,  no  quest  for 

fundamentals,  no  atteaq;)t  to  wring  tlie  full  imardness  out  of  an  iaq>or- 
66 

tant  idea?"      The  weakness  in  teaching  tetrfiniques  pointed  out  in  ths 
article  is  attributed,  mainly,  to  the  fact  that  the  practitioner  is 
given  no  ^ecific  professional  traininfi.^^ 

Another  major  problem  to  which  Klapper  gives  consideration  is 
the  lack  of  aipervision  of  beginning  teachers.  In  thJ.s  connection  hs 
states 1 

^Ibld..  p,  U3. 

^%id. 

^id..  p.  Uk. 
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•  .  •  The  novice  in  erery  profession  is  sssured  of  imll 
inteittioned  if  not  helpful  superrision  and  guidazuse  by  help- 
ful colleagues  of  proved  ooiapetence*    Ihis  nMqponalbility- 
toeard  beginners  is  generalljr  recognised  as  a  ivefessional 
obligation  and  provision  is  loade  for  it*    But  again  in  ool- 
lege  teaching,  we  usually  lind  an  impressirs  exception  .  .  . 
he  is  rarely  introduced  to  Uie  students,  no  one  in  authority 
is  overtly  curious  about  what  happens  in  his  classrooDi.  •  .  • 
We  college  teachers  are  a  law  unto  ourselves  as  far  as  teach- 
ing procedures  are  concerned,  but  not  all  of  us  have  that 
insight  into  ihe  total  educational  process  which  equips  us  to 
be  the  sole  judges  of  our  teaching  effectiveness*  Because 
teachinL-  is  a  difficult  art,  the  novice,  even  with  the  best 
of  intentions  repeats  the  errors  that  are  born  of  ineac- 
perience."° 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  department  heads  are  chosen  for  oany  good  reasons 
but  rarely  because  of  their  insight  into  teaehing  and  their  ability  to 
influence  the  character  of  their  teaching  department*    And  that  only  in 
exoepticHial  circuastances  does  an  academic  departma:it,  under  the  leader* 
•hip  of  its  senior  officer,  address  itself  to  devising  a  aechanism  for 
continuous  self-appraisal  of  curricula  material,  of  teaching  procedures, 
and  means  for  measuring  Uie  influence  of  these  on  students  and  faculty* 
He  states  further  that  courses  are  born  of  departmental  imperialisa 
aixi  are  sanctioned,  all  too  often,  as  a  result  of  ccnproaise  withia  ap- 
propriate facuQ-ty  agencies*    But  nsw  courses,  as  a  role,  are  taught  by 
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existing  methodology* 

It  is  wortibyof  note  that  the  iiaroblems  of  college  teaching  dis- 
cussed by  Klai^er  and  presented  here  are  problems  that  have  been  bcq- 
tioned  numerous  times  earlier  in  the  discussion  by  others  who  are  in- 


Ibid.,  pp.  Uit-lt5« 
Ibid*,  p,  U5« 
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volved  In  the  t«acMng  process  and  who  are  Interested  In  seeing  It  i»» 
proved* 

Another  article  worthy  of  oonslderatlon  Is  "Securing  Better 

CoUege  Teaohli%,"  by  Wllllam  H.  KUpatrlok.    In  this  article  Kllpatrlok 

•tatea  that  there  Is  a  growing  feeling  among  oltisens  and  educators  that 

the  contributions  of  colleges  are  not  nfeat  they  should  be.    The  failure 

of  the  colleges  to  produce  proper  results  is  attributed,  to  a  large  eoc* 

tent,  to  Ineffective  teaching,  and  this  to  a  considerable  degree,  to 

the  lack  of  proper  preparation  of  college  teachers  by  graduate  schools* 

In  this  connection  he  states i 

We  are  led  to  ask  why  college  teachers  so  often  fkU  to 
get  the  fflore  Inclusive  aim  of  the  college  or  to  teach  more 
•ffeotlTely*    One  ajiswer  is  that  at  no  point  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  typical  instructor  has  there  beon  any  direct  at- 
tention given  to  the  probl«B  of  collage  teaching*    At  present^ 
practically  the  oxiLy  source  of  college  teachers  is  the  grad- 
uate schools  of  our  iinlverslties.    But  the  graduate  schools, 
it  aps>ears,  prepare  only  for  research  •  t  •  and  research 
alone  is  not  adequate  preparation  Aur  the  kind  of  teaching 
that  seems  so  urgently  needed*^ 

Tou<^ing  on  another  of  the  problo&s  in  which  college  students 

and  teachers  have  displayed  an  interest  earlier  in  ttie  discussion,  the 

problem  of  promotion  and  professional  advanceoient,  Kllpatrlok  sayst 

Anoldier  reason  for  slighting  the  problem  of  college 
teaching  is  that  promotion  now  depends  almost  exclusively  on 
publishing  uSiich  in  its  turn  presumably  depends  on  research* 
The  accrediting  agencies  tend  to  suppwt  this  emphasis  on  re- 
••anrii,  with  the  corresponding  depreciation  of  teaching  as 


H*  Kllpatrlok,  ••Securing  Better  College  Teaching,"  Edu- 
cational Hecord,  XilX  (January,  19U8),  5-6. 
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sudi,  by  their  required  waghMLa  on  the  Ph.  D«,  i^loh  is 
nam  baaed  on  research*    Tim  net  result  of  all  of  this  is 
that  the  problems  of  college  educatiain  aixi  college  teaob- 
ing  are  for  most  instraotors  effeotlvely  slighted.^ 

Three  types  of  education  are  discussed  in  the  article.  Th« 

first  is  general  education  which  is  defined  as  "The  ooamon  eduoation 

BMded  by  all,  as  opposed  to  the  specialized  education  needed,  for 
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•ocaople,  for  one's  ^/ocation,"'^-'   This  type  of  education  as  Kilpatrick 
Mes  it,  "Accepts  responsibility  for  the  vhole  person  in  all  the  oca- 
■on  areas  of  life-responsibility  for  building  character  and  a  per* 
sonality  that  vill  act  on  thinydng,  and  think  wisely  and  has  th« 
bads  for  so  thinking,  and  will  act  responsibly  yxp  to  one's  best 
thinking.*^^  The  second  kind  of  education  to  which  he  refers  it 
that  iftich  seeks  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  knowledge  only^ 
and  is  teraed  the  AlecBandrian  outlet  because  this  concept  of  edo- 
cation  is  said  to  hare  originated  at  Alexandria  over  2,000  years  ago. 
The  third  type  of  educaUm  discussed  is  that  which  trains  for  re* 
search. 

Having  discussed  the  three  types  of  education,  he  maintains 
that  as  matters  now  stand  colleges  operate  largely  on  ttie  Alexandrian 
basis,  not  of  oharaoter  building  but  of  the  all  inclusive  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge.    The  graduate  schools,  on  their  part,  demand  the 


^Ibid..  p.  7. 
^^Ibid.,  p.  8, 
^^id..  p.  9. 


Alflocandrian  tjp*  of  knowledge  for  entranoe,  but  they  thaas^ves  oper*t« 

almost  exclueirely  on  the  besis  of  research.    There  is  no  place  i^ere 
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ooill<H(e  teachers  are  exdusively  prepared  for  general  education. 

From  the  article  it  is  seen  Utiat  Kilpatriek  belieres  that  o^* 
leges  are  not  producing  the  results  that  they  should.    This  failure,  he 
attributes,  priaarily,  to  ineffeotive  training  of  college  teachers  and 
the  lack  of  eo^fdiasis  placed  on  good  teaching  by  college  administrators 
and  accrediting  aGensies. 

Another  article  of  iziterest  is  "Graduate  Schools  and  the  Eduoa* 

tion  of  College  Teachers."    In  this  article  Blegen  is  concerned  with  the 

responsibility  placed  on  the  graduate  school  for  training  college  teachers, 

a  responsibility  irtiich  he  feels  is  not  being  adequately  met*    In  attempt^ 

ing  to  determine  the  cause  of  failure  on  the  part  of  graduate  schools  in 

meeting  this  responsibility,  he  sayst 

What  is  the  diagnosis  of  our  /the  graduate  school's/ 
ills?    Arloarily,  I  think,  too  many  of  our  products  are  lack- 
ing in  breadth  of  training,  are  specialised  at  the  expense  of 
wide  human  understandii^,  and  are  deficient  in  integratii)g 
their  specialization  with  related  and  supporting  fields  and 
with  larger  doouiins  of  knowledge  and  understanding  that  make 
up  the  universe.    Moreover,  it  is  said  that  too  many  who  go 
to  the  top  level  of  education  are  largely  or  even  ccmpletely 
ladclng  in  professional  preparation  for  their  tasks  and  re- 
sponsibilities as  teachers  of  yowng  people  in  junior  colleges, 
four-year  arts  colleges  and  universities.    It  is  further 
charged  that  too  often  they  are  ill  adjusted  socially,  poorly 
conditioned  for  the  highly  important  business  of  living  ef- 
fectively in  constant  contact  with  other  people.    They  are 
trained,  it  is  said,  for  specialised  research  and  ^t  only 
a  minority  of  the  i^.  D.'s  go  on  to  other  publications  after 
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their  theses.    Relstlvely  few  contribute  in  a  scholarly  way 
beyond  their  dissertations)  saTe~and  the  saving  is  ini-> 
portant~-as  teachers  in  tiie  classroom*^' 

Continuli^,  Blegen  says  that  a  anich  older  critlcisa  of  graduate  school 

products,  not  unrelated  to  some  of  the  above-mentioned  weaknesses,  has 

to  do  with  their  defloienoy  in  spsaking  and  writing  ability*  Hundreds 

of  critics  have  called  attention  to  the  importance  of  improving  the 

apMldngi  writing,  and  reading  ability  of  the  typical  prospeotivs 

oollsge  teacher  training  in  graduate  schools* 

Although  the  diagnssls  of  the  graduate  school's  ills,  whioh  may 
sound  like  an  Indlc^aent,  could  be  carried  further,  Blegen  considers  th* 
cardinal  points  to  have  been  covered  in  his  discussion.    Despite  sons 
aodifioations  and  reservations  that  might  be  made  in  some  of  the  crlti- 
elsms  he  has  offered,  the  evidenoe  is  thought  to  point  plainly  and  con- 
Tincingly  to  an  urgent  need  for  the  bettw  preparation  of  college 
teachers*^    The  fact  that  Blegen  is  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  one  of  America's  larger  graduate  schools  and  a 
■Mtoer  of  the  American  Association  of  Universities,  may  lend  additional 
significance  to  his  assertions* 

Of  the  recent  literature  in  the  field  of  higher  education,  ons 
of  the  mcnre  extensive  and  important  writings  is  the  Report  of  the  Presl* 
dent's  Goomission  on  Higher  Education.    In  this  report,  as  in  a  great 
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nuober  of  the  most  ree«at  vrltlngs  in  the  area^  the  iimdequacy  of  col-* 
lege  teaching  and  of  the  training  of  college  teachere  is  given  considera- 
tion. 

In  looking  toward  staffing  hitter  education,  the  CoaaisslMi 

states  that  stronger  personnel  and  better  training  are  required  if  the 

objectives  of  higher  education  are  to  be  fully  realised*    It  is  pointed 

aut,  as  the  situation  is  vieved  as  it  existed  in  19U5t  higher 

institutions  were  rauiked  in  order,  according  to  the  per  cent  of  the  staff 

holding  Ph.  C.  degrees,  the  median  institution  vould  be  one  with  35  per 
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oent  of  the  staff  having  tM.u  degree.        But  if  the  nvpnber  of  faculty 
members  holding  the  doctor's  degree  were  increased,  the  CksoBlssion  evi» 
dently  does  not  thiidc  that  this  would  insure  a  higher  quality  of  teach- 
ing, for  it  is  statedi 

•  •  •  But  toe  possession  of  the  degree  is  only  a  first 
•tap  in  the  equipment  of  the  teacher*    Hh^n  the  Ph«  D.  rep- 
resents the  coiBi>letion  of  a  number  of  formal  courses  of  a 
low  level  of  iaportance  or  without  an  overall  pattern,  and 
the  mastery  of  an  inconsequential  research  technique,  as  may 
be  the  ease,  it  signifies  very  little.    Oiay  when  the  degree 
represents  a  broad  approach  to  the  subject  matter  field  and 
its  relation  to  human  learning,  only  insofar  as  it  evldensea 
that  its  poasessor  oan  and  has  conducted  indenendent  re- 
•eareh,  is  it  a  valid  maaaure  of  preparation.  1^ 

However,  this  type  of  preparation  is  not  considered  to  be 

enough.    It  is  pointed  outt 

...  To  knowledge  of  subject  matter  and  research  ability 
oust  be  added  the  mastery  of  teaching  techniques.    The  young 


^^^eport  of  the  President's  Ccomission  on  Higher  Education, 
Staffing  Ki^er  Education,  Vol.  IV,  Higher  Education  for  American 
Democracyt  pp.  ii-5. 

^^^Ibid.,  p.  6. 


Instrttotor  JTrequantly  laoks  the  essential  skills  throagb 
no  fault  of  his  own  but  beoause  the  Institution  does  not 
provide  for  his  acquiring  it»    Too  often  graduate  schools 
prorlde  training  for  research  and  not  for  teaching^ 
though  a  high  percentage  of  their  graduates  go  into  col- 
lege teaching.*"* 

The  lack  of  teaching  techniques  on  the  part  of  the  tgrpioal 
eoUege  teacher  is  attributed  to  tha  institutions  that  prepare  thou 
In  this  connection,  it  is  stated i 

Hm  Mjor  responsibility  for  the  inadequate  aastwcT'  of 
teaching  techniques  on  the  part  of  new  recruits  rests  with 
the  institution  that  prepares  thm.    The  institutions  are 
largely  responsible  for  one  of  the  serious  weaknesses  in 
our  systoB  of  higher  education— teachers  with  undeveloped 
teaching  abiUUes.'*'"'' 

Mai)/  other  writings  dealing  with  the  prcblon  of  college  teaeb- 
ing  could  be  given  consid«ration«    As  foraorly  stated,  to  do  so  would 
only  be  s<xne«Aut  repetitious*    Of  course,  there  are  variations  and 
reservations  in  criticisss  aade  and  an  oeoasionaL  defender  of  the 
status  quo*   Howeror,  In  aaay  of  the  writings  there  is  nioh  agreasient 
of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  existing  situaticm*    The  consensus  seems  to 
be  that  ooUege  teaching  as  it  is  found  in  the  prasvit  college  class- 
rooB,  in  too  many  instances,  is  insdequate*    The  nost  frequently  aen* 
tioned  cause  of  ineffective  teaching  is  lack  of  proper  preparation  for 
oollege  teaching^  which  is  generally  accredited  to  the  type  of  educa- 
tion offered  by  the  typical  graduate  school*    A  second  cause  fk*equently 
Bwntioned  is  lack  of  engihaais  on  good  clas8ro<»&  instruction,  rather 


generally  attributed  to  collide  adminiatrators  #10  give  too  little  atten» 
tion  to  this  important  problen  and  fjrequently  base  proDotion  and  profes> 
aional  advancement  on  faotora  other  than  good  teaching. 

Suaaary 

This  chapter  has  given  consideration  tot    an  evaluation  of  col- 
lege teachers  and  college  teaoliing  by  students j  the  reactions  of  college 
teachers  to  existing  coU^e  teaching  conditions^  administrative  evaluft-* 
tion  of  college  teachers  as  nam  trained  in  graduate  schools  and  their 
(opinions  as  to  what  Mkes  a  good  teacher  for  lover-division  ooU^e 
•tudentSf  and  a  sampling  of  opinions  of  writers  in  the  field  of  higher 
education  regardiiig  the  quality  of  college  instruction  and  the  underlying 
oauses  of  present  inadet^aoies  in  college  teaching. 

Generally,  all  of  the  groups  agree  that  in  many  eases  college 
teachers  are  not  doing  the  most  effective  teaching  possible.   There  is 
rather  consistent  agreesMnt  among  all  of  the  groups  that  lack  of  proper 
training  is  one  of  the  underlying  oauses  of  ineffective  teaching,  lliere 
is  a^preaaant  among  all  of  the  groups  but  college  coceoutives  that  another 
of  the  oauses  of  inadequate  teaching  is  the  lack  of  emj^uuiis  on  good 
teaching  by  those  responsible  for  employing^  promoting,  and  advancing 
eollege  faculty  »cab«rs.    As  to  hoir  the  college  eocecutivea  actually  fael 
about  the  matter,  there  can  only  be  speculation.    It  is  possible  that  if 
they  vere  to  oaqpress  themselves  sincerely,  they  would  agree  on  this 
phase  of  the  problem  as  they  have  on  others* 

In  light  of  the  criticisms  of  the  various  groups  offered  in  the 
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ohapter,  it  appears  that  If  l^e  coUegM  ax^  to  assuae  the  role  of 
hl^er  education  in  a  deaocratic  society  designated  to  ttiea  in  Chapter 
ZI  of  this  study^  institutions  respwosible  lor  the  education  of  college 
teachers  are  in  need  of  examining  their  programs  of  teacher  edxioation 
to  determine  possibilities  for  designing  acre  effective  program,  there- 
by producing  more  effective  teachers,  and  ultimately  more  effective 
eitisens* 


CHAPTER  IT 


ANALXSIS  OF  DATA  PROVIDED  BY  IN-6EBVIGE  TEACHEBS 

In»8eryic«  teachers  are  an  ln{><n'tant  souroe  of  data  for  any 
research  concerned  with  the  iaiproveBient  of  the  education  of  oollege 
teachers*    It  seems  neeeesary  that  any  recommended  Improrements  must 
be  basedf  In  part,  upon  Information  with  respect  to  the  educatl<»  that 
teachers  hare  received,  the  problems  oicountered  during  the  first  year 
of  teaching,  and  some  evaluation  by  the  teachers  In  terms  of  how  ade» 
quately  the  training  received  prepared  them  for  the  problems  of  the 
beginning  years  of  teaching*    In  an  attCBq>t  to  get  such  Infomatlon 
for  this  study,  a  questionnaire^  vas  sent  to  a  selected  group  of  li>» 
service  college  teachors*    This  chaptnr  Is  concerned  with  the  analysis 
of  the  data  obtained* 

The  questionnaire  was  sent  to  1,32$  teachers  in  seven  collies 
and  universities*    It  was  sent  to  all  of  the  teachers  listed  in  ^e 
faculty  directory  of  Florida  State  University,  Tallahassee,  Florida, 
th9  University  of  Mimi,  Coral  Oables,  Florida,  and  the  University  of 
Florida,  Gainesville,  Florida*    Only  a  aaall  nomber  of  questionnaires 
were  sent  to  Individual  teachers  irtio  were  asked  to  distribute  them  to 
MBbers  of  the  faculty  of  Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls, 
Iowa,  East  Toinessee  State  Teachers  College,  Johnson  City,  Tennessee, 
Henderson  State  Teachers  College,  Arkadelphla,  Arkansas,  and  Georgia 

^Appendix  !• 
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Stat«  Wonan's  Collcgttf  Valdoata,  Georgia* 

Of  the  1^325  qaestionnalres  distributed^  ^86,  or  Uli«2  per  oent 
of  the  total  numbm*  were  returned*    Ten  of  these  were  reoelred  too  late 
to  be  Included  In  the  final  tabulations  and  fifteen  were  unusable*  The 
final  tabulations  were  made  trom  $61  questionnaires,  or  U2.3  per  cent 
of  the  total  nvimber  distributed*    The  number  of  questionnaires  returned 
trm  each  Institution  are  as  follows t    the  University  of  Florida, 
U7*l  per  oent  of  the  total  number  returned)  Florida  State  Uniycrslty, 
165,  29*U  per  cent  of  the  total;  University  of  MUuil,  101,  19*1  per  cent 
of  the  total;  Georgia  State  W(Hun*s  College,  el^t,  1*U  per  oent  of  tha 
total;  East  Teonessee  State  College  and  Henderson  State  Teachers  Cd* 
laga,  six  aaoh,  1*1  per  oent  of  the  total;  and  Iowa  State  Teaohers  Col- 
lege, five,  0*9  per  cent  of  the  total* 

As  a  basis  for  oot^mrison,  the  tabulations  have  been  made  accord- 
ing to  six  groups  or  st;^Jeot  field  olasslfioations*    The  six  groups  arei 
education,  humanities,  natural  sciences,  health  and  physical  education, 
social  sciences,  and  ai^lled  sciences,  vocational  and  professional* 

In  the  group  classified  as  education  are  inclxided  not  only 
teachers  of  education  courses  of  a  general  nature,  but  teachers  irtio 
stated  their  teaching  was  primarily  concerned  with  instructing  teachers 
in  methods  and  techniques  of  teaching  ^cial  sub;]eots*    The  classifiea* 
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The  questionnaire  was  first  distributed  among  the  teaohers  at 
the  University  of  Tampa*    After  an  examination  of  the  responses  Aram 
these  teachers,  a  number  of  changes  were  made  in  the  questionnaire*  Be- 
aause  of  these  changes,  the  raspontes  Aron  the  teachers  at  the  University 
of  Ta^^  were  not  used  in  the  fiaal  tabulations* 
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tion  looludes  8eTenty<-tvo  teachers  in  eleven  sub;]ect  fields,  distributed 
as  foUeeni    edueation  courses  of  a  general  nature,  thirt^four}  agricul- 
tural education,  onej  art  education,  four)  business  education,  elereni 
educational  pssrohology,  three|  English  education,  tvo)  home  econooios 
education,  one|  industrial  arts  education,  two;  mathoaaties  education, 
three}  music  education,  nine)  and  science  education,  t*D« 

In  th9  group  classified  as  humanities  may  be  mm  teachers  vho 
are  not  officially  classified  in  this  category*    But  for  purposes  of 
this  study  they  vere  considered  to  be  closely  «aoueh  related  to  the 
other  hiBoanlties  to  be  put  in  this  category.    The  group  iinludes  103 
teaehers  distributed  among  eleven  s\xbjeets,  as  follows t    fine  arts  and 
the  history  of  art,  sereni  Engli^,  thirty-seven;  ethics,  tvo;  drama,  teo; 
foreign  language,  thirteen;  literature,  four;  logic ^  teo;  music,  thirteen; 
philosophy,  six;  religion,  four;  and  speeoh,  thirteen* 

The  group  classified  as  the  natural  sciences  includes  115  teach- 
ere  distributed  among  eleven  subjects,  as  follows t    astronomy,  one;  bac- 
teriology, two;  biology,  eleven;  bio-chemistry,  three;  botany,  ten; 
ohSHistry,  twent^three;  entomol(^y,  two;  geology,  two;  mathaaatics, 
thirty-two;  meteorology,  two;  physics,  fifteen;  physiology,  two;  and 
zoology,  ten* 

Ihe  social  science  group  is  composed  of  101  teaohers  distributed 
among  ten  teaching  fields,  as  foUowst    anthropology,  two;  economics, 
tnsatgr-six;  geograjdiy,  ten;  history,  seventeen;  home  and  family  life, 
five;  political  science,  ten;  psychology,  fourteen;  social  science, 
four;  social  work,  seven;  and  sociology,  six* 
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Ibt  group  classified  as  health  and  phjsioal  education  consists 
of  fortj^ne  teachers.    Two  of  these  are  health  teachers,  axxl  the  re-> 
aaining  thirty-nine  are  physical  education  teachers* 

The  largest  of  the  groups,  classified  as  professional,  vocational, 
and  applied  sciences,  includes  teachers  £roa  several  different  teaching 
fields*    In  this  category  are  teat^ers  of  purely  vocational  and  profss- 
sional  subjects,  such  as  accounting,  lanr,  and  engineering,  and  teachers 
of  subjects  that  may  be  part  vocational  and  part  otherwise  classified, 
as  hone  eoonooios  and  industrial  arts*    Although  in  sons  cases  the  teach- 
ers of  these  nibjects  might  be  teaching  nonr^^ocational  students,  the 
general  nature  of  the  subjects  mis  considered  to  be  nearly  enough  vooa- 
tional  in  nature  to  be  plaoed  in  this  category*   The  group  includes  129 
teachers  distributed  aiaong  seventeen  aobjeots,  as  fdllovst  accounting, 
sight}  agriculture,  fourteen}  architecture,  fivej  business  administration, 
seventeen]  pcBmeroial  art,  one;  engineering,  forty-threej  forestry,  six) 
h<n*tioulture,  tvo;  bone  econoad.cs,  four}  industrial  arts,  four}  jourall- 
ifl^  seven}  library  training  and  service,  three}  las,  eight}  nursing,  ons} 
pharmacy,  iMOi  veterinary  medicine,  tiro}  and  restaurant  and  hotel  manage* 
ment,  two*   For  conv«iieace  in  treating  data  hereafter  this  group  vlll  be 
referred  to  as  the  vocational-professional  classification* 

In  the  dassifioation  of  the  siibjects  for  comparative  purposes, 
an  official  classification,  vhen  such  was  available,  has  not  been  fd- 
lowed  entirely*    For  eomqple,  education  which  is  officially  classified 
as  one  of  the  social  sciences  has  been  given  a  separate  classification* 
This  procedure  was  justified  m  tbs  basis  of  the  assumption  that  teachsn 


of  education  who  havo  had  training  In  the  field  of  education  and  #10 
devote  the  inajor  part  of  their  inatruction  to  teaoher  education  nay 
hold  ideas  about  educating  teachers  i^ich  are  different^  in  mazQr  oasee« 
tram  those  of  other  social  science  teachers  ndio  have  had  orly  a  feir«  if 
any,  courses  in  education  and  nho  devote  a  noli  asumer  portion  of  their 
instructional  tlroe  to  teacher  education* 

It  is  realised  that  in  some  eases,  perhaps,  a  teaoher  could  aa 
wtfLl  have  been  put  in  some  other  group  than  the  one  to  which  he  was  as- 
signed.   But  for  the  purposes  of  the  study,  the  classification  is  thought 
to  be  dafensible  and  as  satisfactory  aa  any  noiiber  of  other  classifica- 
tions that  oould  have  been  devised. 

The  three  Florida  institutions,  the  University  of  Florida, 
narida  State  University,  and  the  University  of  Miaiai,  were  chosen  aa 
the  main  sources  of  data  for  the  study  on  the  assumption  that  these  in- 
stitutions had  faculties  cosmopolitan  in  nature,  drawn  froo  all  ow  the 
United  States,  and  holding  degrees  from  a  large  number  of  graduate  in- 
stitutions.   Table  I  indicates  the  validity  of  this  assoir^tion.  From 
the  table  it  may  be  seen  that  the  teachers  included  in  the  stwly  hold 
degrees  trca  119  graduate  schools.    From  108  of  these  institutions  the 
teachers  hold  masters'  degrees.    The  number  of  masters*  digrMS  (Stained 
from  any  one  institution  ranges  from  one  to  ferty-seven,  the  University 
of  florida  being  the  insUtution  from  which  the  most  teachers  obtained 
these  d(^e«s. 

Fr<»  fifty-four  of  the  instituUona  the  teaohsrs  hold  doctoral 
degrees.    The  number  of  teachers  obtaining  degrees  from  any  one  institu- 
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TABLE  Z 

DIFFERENT  DEQREE3  HELD  BT  561  COLLiGE  TEACHERS  AND 
I^BTITUTI0^1S  CONFERRING  THOSE  DBQBEES 


Degrees 

Institutiwi  Masters'    Ph.  D.    Ed.  D.   D.  Set.  Other 

Doctoral 


Headla  Uidyersity 

0 

9 

0 

9 

% 

Llabema  Polytechnic  Institute 

1 

0 

0 

A 

A 

V 

U-abamaf  University  of 

• 

V 

A 

A 
V 

ik 
w 

Berlin^  UniTersity  of 

9 

« 

* 

0 

A 

A 

9 

Boston^  University  of 

• 

• 

X 

A 

9 

Brigham  Xoung  University 

i 

Q 

A 

A 

9 

British  Coiunrala)  university  of 

2 

Q 

A 

9 

Brooking  Institution 

0 

• 

1 

0 

A 

A 

9 

Brom  University 

• 

« 

0 

A 
V 

9 

Butler  University 

V 

9 

A 

9 

V 

^allxornia  Institute  ox  Teen. 

X 

« 

A 

9 

A 

9 

^allxorniat  university  of 

I. 

it 

0 

A 

A 

A 

9 

SaliforniAf  Universi^  of  at 

Los  Angeles 

• 

1. 

0 

0 

9 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Teoh* 

1 

ja 

9 

0 

0 

9 

Chicago  Art  Institute 

0 

0 

0 

9 

^idcagOy  University  of 

19 

1« 

9 

9 

JA 

9 

::ijicinnatiy  University  of 

1 

ja 

t 

0 

0 

9 

3ity  College  of  New  Xoric 

aL 

• 

0 

0 

9 

^xartt&ont  uraciuaie  ochoox 

1 

0 

0 

0 

9 

31arfc  University 

1 

X 

0 

0 

9 

i^olgate  University 

1 

0 

0 

0 

9 

Colorado  State  College  of  Eduo* 

2 

0 

0 

0 

9 

Joluobia  Teachers  College 

25 

1 

6 

0 

9 

3oluinbia  University 

f 

0 

0 

9 

:}ornell  University 

19 

0 

0 

9 

[)artaouth  CaLlege 

X 

9 

0 

0 

9 

:)avidson  Collage 

9 

0 

0 

9 

Depauir  UniverdLty 

X 

9 

0 

0 

9 

Detroit,  University  of 

X 

9 

0 

0 

9 

Duke  University 

12 

• 

0 

0 

9 

iiastern  Ky.  St.  Teachers  Col. 

1 

9 

0 

0 

9 

Baory  University 

1 

9 

0 

0 

9 

Srlai^er,  UnlT.  of  (Berlin) 

0 

1 

0 

0 

9 

•lorida  Southern  College 

t 

9 

0 

0 

9 

n.orida  State  University 

U 

9 

0 

0 

9 

•lorida.  University  of 

k1 

T 

1 

0 

9 

leorge  Peabody 

1h 

8 

0 

0 

9 

)eorge  Washington  University 

1 

0 

0 

0 

9 

1«3 


TABLE  I  (Contiimed) 

DIFFEREHT  DECREES  HEID  BI  $61  CQLLEOE  TEACHERS  AND 
ISSTITUTIOrS  OOHnSRRIKJ  THOSE  DEORl^ES 


Degrees 


Instltation  Maetere' 

Fh.  D. 

Ed.  D. 

D.  Sci. 

other 

Doctoral 

Georglft  School  of  Technology 

1 

0 

0 

0 

e 

GeoK^iaf  DnlYersity  of 

z 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Harvard  University 

11 

< 

1 

0 

0 

Illinois^  Universi'ty  of 
Indiana^  University  of 

IS 

2 

0 

0 

■ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

loina  State  College 

u 

0 

0 

0 

lowa^  University  of 

11 

T 

0 

0 

1 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

e 

0 

0 

0 

ffsnnin  StAte  College 

t 

0 

0 

0 

0 

bnssjiy  University  of 

1 

J 

0 

0 

0 

Kentucky,  University  of 

2 

• 

0 

0 

0 

Laflgrette  College 

31 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Liriilgh  University 

It 

0 

0 

0 

0 

LivePDOol..  Univ.  of  f&mrljund) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Lftndon.  Uiiiverai.tv  of 

1 

n 

w 

0 

0 

w 

LmiisiAna  State  Uni.vm>ai.^v 

h 
*• 

A 

0 

0 

A 

Lovola  Universitv  tChloafo) 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ifadrid.  Univ*  of  (Snein) 

w 

1 

0 

1 

f 
• 

0 

0 

0 

A 

tIarvlAndt  Univeraltv  of 

1 

A 

0 

0 

A 

u 

1 

0 

1 

w 

MMHKAf     VAU.VVM  OAVjT 

0 

A 
w 

M 

A 
W 

t 

• 

0 

A 
M 

Uichigan  State  CoXleige 

,  1 

0 

A 

A 

lllchiganji  University  ttf 

u 

111 

0 

0 

1 

mm 

lilddl<^Tiry  College 

% 

• 

0 

0 

0 

llinnesota.  University  of 

I 

0 

0 

0 

iflssouri,  Univwrslty  of 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Mbraska,  University  of 

t 

1 

0 

0 

0 

tm  Mexico,  University  of 

1 

i 

0 

0 

0 

Smt  lork  St.  Col.  for  Teachers 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

fmi  York  University 

6 

ll 

2 

0 

0 

9orth  Carolina  State  CoUega 

1 

e 

0 

0 

0 

«orth  Carolina,  University  of 

15 

It 

0 

0 

0 

Soirthwestem  University 

10 

0 

0 

0 

)hlo  State  Universit^^ 

i 

0 

0 

0 

)klahc»na  A.  &  M.  CoUega 

J 

0 

0 

0 

0 

)klahooia,  University  of 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

)regon.  University  of 

8 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Ixford  University  (England) 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Pennsylvania  State  College 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

TABLE  I  (Contlmed) 


DIFFERENT  DEQREES  HELD  61  561  GOILEQE  TEACHERS  AND 

iffiTiTUTiorv's  oomwsim  those  dsqsees 

 D  •  g  r  •  •  t  

iMtitution  Masters*    Ph.  D,    Ed.  D.    B.  Sci,  Other 

Doctoral 


PenruQrlvaniaf  University  of 

6 

5 

0 

0 

0 

Pittsburgh,  UniTerslty  ot 
Frinoeton  Uzilvarsitjr 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

0 

X 

0 

Pordiis  UnlTersity 

2 

X 

0 

0 

0 

Rice  Institute 

0 

X 

0 

0 

0 

Rochester,  University  of 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Rutgers  University 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Roytil  IMngarian  Palatine  Univ. 

0 

0 

0 

X 

0 

Saskatchemn  University 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Shenfood  Music  School 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Southern  California,  Univ.  of 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

South  Carolina,  University  of 
Southwestern  University  (Texas) 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Springfield  CoHegs 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Stanford  University 

5 

2 

e 

0 

0 

Stetson  University 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

St.  Louis  University 

X 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Stout  Institute 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Sul  Ross  State  Collsig* 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Sjnraottse  Univarsity 

3 

X 

0 

0 

0 

Tflople  Universi^ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Tttonsssse,  University  of 

k 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Texas  A.  &  M.  College 

2 

X 

0 

a 

1 

Taxas  State  College  for  Woasn 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Tsocas,  Univo^sity  of 

2 

0 

e 

0 

0 

Toronto  University 

2 

X 

• 

0 

0 

Tulane  University 

0 

X 

0 

0 

0 

Union  The(^ogical  Seninary 

2 

0 

e 

0 

0 

Utah  State  College 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Utah,  University  of 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Vanderbilt  University 

8 

2 

e 

0 

0 

Virginia,  University  of 
Washington,  University  of 

6 

5 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

Washington  Univ.  (St.  Louis) 

1 

X 

e 

d 

0 

Wayne  University 

X 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Wsstem  Reserve  University 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Wsst  Virginia  University 

h 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Wisconsin,  Universilar  of 

X6 

X5 

• 

0 

0 

Wyondng,  University  of 

X 

0 

0 

0 

lale  University 

5 

X2 

0 

e 

Maae  Institution  iK»t  Given 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Totals 


li95         260         16  1»  U 
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tlon  ranges  f^am  one  to  eighteen,  with  l^e  Dnlverslty  of  North  Carolina 
being  the  institution  fraa  t^lch  the  hi^est  nuB^er  of  doctoral  d«gr*M 
were  obtained. 

fhm  map.  Appendix  11,  gives  the  geogri4>hloal  distribution  of  the 
institutions*    Frooi  the  msp  it  oay  be  seen  that  the  institutloiw  are 
distributed  among  thirt^r^-nine  states  of  the  United  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.    In  addition  to  the  institutions  ^own  on  the  mtf 
thare  are  mceag  the  119  institutions  listed  in  Table  I  eleven  foreign 
institutions  distributed  among  five  foreign  oountries* 

The  institutions  are  listed  in  the  Appendix  shewing  the  agenoies 
by  vhlch  they  are  accredited*    Froca  the  listing  it  nay  be  seen  that 
ninety  of  the  219  institutions  are  accredited  by  the  American  Assooi*" 
tlon  of  Universities  and  eleven  by  the  Aserioan  Association  of  Colleges 
for  Teacher  Education*    Distribution  of  the  institutions  according  to 
accreditation  by  regional  agencies  is  as  foUoifst    North  Central  As- 
sociation of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools^  tventy^nei  New  England 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  ten|  Ncrthirest  Associa- 
tion of  Secondary  and  Higher  Schools,  flvej  and  the  Southern  Association 
of  Collies  and  Seoondary  Schools,  tventjr^-nine* 

Thas  it  appears,  £tom  considering  the  laiober  of  subject  fields 
represented  and  the  large  mabtr  of  graduate  institutions,  with  their 
wide  dispersion,  f!raa  which  the  teachers  have  received  training,  that 
the  teachers  included  in  the  present  study  are  a  representative  sanple 
and  their  opinions  can  be  considered  to  represent  a  much  larger  number 
of  college  teachers* 
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Eduoatlpn  of  the  T—ohw 

Since  l^e  amount  of  eduoation  reeelved  is  often  considered  as 
one  of  the  important  factors  in  determining  the  adequacy  or  preparation 
for  teaching,  it  is  interesting  to  note  fron  Table  XI  the  different  da* 
grees  held  by  the  teachers  of  this  sti]dy*    From  the  table  it  isay  be  seen 
that  U*5  par  cant  of  then  hold  bachelors*  degrees  only,  88.2  per  cent 
hold  aasters'  degrees,  U6«3  par  cent  hold  Ph*  C.  degrees,  2*9  per  cent 
Ed*  D»  degrees,  0*7  per  cent  D*  Se*  dc^ees,  and  0*7  per  cent  seme  other 
doctoral  degree*    Including  all  types,  $0,6  per  cent  of  the  teachers 
hold  sane  kind  of  a  doctoral  degree*    This  takes  into  account  only  those 
wiio  have  acquired  the  degree*    It  does  not  include  those  who  may  have 
alaost  eosqpleted  the  degree  or  li^o  have  done  considerable  ifork  above  the 
nast«ar*s  degree*    In  answering  the  questionnaire,  several  teachers  in- 
dicated that  they  were  working  toward  or  had  aloost  completed  work  for 
a  doctoral  degree.    However,  since  the  information  was  not  specifically 
asked  for  in  the  questionnaire,  a  number  who  had  done  work  above  the 
■aster's  degree  probably  did  not  report  it.    Therefore,  no  account  was 
taken  in  the  tabulation  of  data  of  this  type  of  inforaation  reported. 

In  coaparing  the  proportion  of  teachers  holding  different  typea 
of  degrees  in  the  various  subject  fields.  Table  II  reveals  that  the 
vocational-professiwial  group  has  the  highest  percwatage  of  teachers, 
15*5  per  cent,  holding  only  a  bachelor's  degree,  most  of  whom  are  teach- 
ers of  the  highly  technical  subjects,  such  as  engineerinj  •nd  architec- 
ture.   A  niuaber  of  these  teachers  indicated  that  they  had  taken  up 
teaching  after  a  niasber  of  years  of  practical  experience  in  businaM 
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or  industry.    Howerer,  a  fwr  appear  to  have  Just  flniahed  their  bachelor '» 
degrees  and  started  teaching.    Most  of  these  stated  that  they  were  work- 
ing for  a  higher  degree. 

The  huaanities  teachers  are  the  only  other  group  with  aore  than  1 
per  cent  holding  only  a  bachelor's  d^ee,  mat  of  whom  are  teachers  of  the 
specialised  ■ubjects,  such  as  music  and  art. 

Vlth  respect  to  the  noaber  of  teachers  holding  the  master  *b  de-> 
gree,  it  should  be  pointed  out  -Uuit  the  88.2  per  cent  repcnrted  holding 
t^iis  degree  is  probably  not  a  true  indication  of  actual  conditions.  In 
tereral  instances,  teachers  ^o  had  aoquired  a  higher  degree  did  not  list 
a  master's  degree.    In  aame  eases  the  teachers  have  probably  aoquired  a 
doctoral  degree  without  first  acquiring  a  laaster's  degree.    In  other  oases 
they  Buty  have  just  failed  to  report  the  naster's  degree.    But  other  than 
the  percentage  of  teachers  listed  as  holding  the  bachelor's  degree  only, 
all  have  a  master's  degree  or  some  higher  degree. 

It  is  seen  trm  Table  II,  in  cooiparing  the  proportion  of  teachers 
holding  the  doctoral  degree  in  the  various  subject  fields,  that  the  teaoh- 
•rs  of  the  social  soienoes  rank  the  hi^est  in  tMs  respect,  with  Ham 
teachers  of  the  natural  sciences  ranking  only  slightly  lover.    Of  the 
first  group,  66.3  per  oent  of  the  teachers  hold  sonte  type  of  a  doctoral 
degree,  and  of  the  seoondy  66.1  per  cent  hold  siioh  degrees.    The  health 
and  physical  education  teachers  are  found  to  be  the  group  with  the  smallest 
proportion  of  teachers  holding  doctoral  degrees,  with  only  2U.U  per  cent 
of  thm  holding  such  degrees.    The  proportions  of  the  teachers  in  th« 
other  groups  holding  some  type  of  a  doctoral  degree  are  as  foUoirsi 
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faonanltlea,  $&»3  P«r  oent|  education,  Uli.U  per  oant}  and  Tooatlonal- 
professional,  30.2  per  oenU 

It  is  Men  from  Table  II  that  the  hi^eat  percentage  of  Ph,  D.  de- 
greet  is  held  hy  the  nattiral  science  teachers,  with  the  social  science 
teachers  raiicii^  second  and  the  humanities  teachers  ranking  third.  Ihe 
health  and  physical  eduoati<Mi  teachers  are  found  to  be  the  group  with  the 
snalleat  proportion  holding  this  degree. 

fh»  education  groi^  has  the  highest  peixentage  of  teachers  holding 
the  Ed.  D.  degree,  with  the  health  and  {dtysioal  education  teachers  ranking 
second,  the  only  other  group  with  more  than  5  per  oent  holdiiig  this  degree. 

The  four  teachers  holding  the  0.  Sc.  degree  are  found  in  the 
natural  science  and  social  science  groups,  and  the  four  listed  as  holding 
seow  other  doctoral  degree  are  found  in  the  huisanities  and  vocational* 
professional  group.    In  this  classification  were  placed  teachers  holding 
such  specialised  degrees  as  doctor  of  veterinary  medicine  and  doctor  of 
Jurisprudence. 

Thus  firom  Table  II  it  may  be  seen  that  the  groap  of  teachers  in* 
eluded  in  this  study  is  varied  in  terms  of  their  inreparation  for  teaching, 
as  well  as  widely  dispersed  in  respect  to  the  graduate  institutions  trm 
which  they  received  tiieir  preparation  and  the  different  subjects  they 
teach. 


Teaching  Fields 

What  a  teacher  is  required  to  teach,  particularly  during  the  first 
year  of  teaching,  may  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  teaching  probleaie 
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encountered*    Not  only  is  the  teaching  load  lispwtant,  but  even  greater 
prcbl«D8  may  arise  from  having  to  teach  subjeots  outside  the  major  field 
of  i^ecialization,  or  £rcm  having  to  teach  a  omnbination  of  subjects  in 
tvo  or  more  fields*    It  was  on  the  basis  of  this  fact  that  the  $61  teach- 
ers lAio  participated  in  this  study  were  asked  to  list  the  areas  in  vhldi 
they  did  the  begiianing  year  of  teaching^  and  for  comparative  purposes  t^e 
teaching  fields  for  the  academic  year  19^19!P.*    Table  III-A  gives  the 
infoeraation  obtained  from  them  with  respect  to  teaching  fields  during  the 
first  year  of  teaching* 

The  table  is  constructed  to  show  the  nuiriber  teaching  only  in  the 
major  field;,  minor  field,  and  some  field  outside  the  area  of  specialisa- 
tion*    In  addition,  it  gives  the  makier  teaching  subjeots  in  the  follow 
ing  combinations  of  areas  t    major  field,  minor  field,  and  some  field  out* 
side  the  areas  of  specialisation}  major  field  and  minor  field}  major  field 
and  some  field  outside  the  areas  of  specialisation}  and  minor  field  and 
some  field  outside  the  areas  of  specialization*    Then  finally,  it  shoers 
the  total  number  instructing  in  the  minor  field  of  specialisation  and 
the  total  nunber  tea(Mng  outside  the  areas  of  specialisation*  The 
table  is  based  on  data  from  55U  questionnaire  replies*    Seven  of  the 
total  number  of  teaohers  included  in  the  study  did  not  ansver  this  part 
of  the  questionnaire* 

Considezlng,  first  the  total  nui^er  of  teachers,  it  may  be  seen 
from  Table  UI-A  that  72*0  per  cent  of  them  taught  their  beginnix^  year 
in  the  major  field  only,  6*0  per  c«it  in  the  minor  field  only,  and  2.$ 
per  cent  taught  in  some  field  outside  the  areas  of  specialisation*  la 
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the  way  of  t««ching  canbimUons,  2.7  per  cent  taught  subjects  in  the 
aajor>  minor,  and  some  other  fields,  12*6  per  cent  a  c  oobination  of  s\ib- 
jeots  in  the  major  and  ainor  field,  3*U  per  cent  subjects  in  the  major 
aaA  MHM  ottier  field,  and  only  0,7  per  cent  subjects  in  the  minor  and 
some  other  field* 

The  fact  that  72.0  per  cent  of  the  teachers  taught  exclusively 
in  the  major  field  the  first  year  of  teaching  means  that  26.0  per  eent 
taosht  at  least  one  subject  outside  the  major  field.   Of  these,  as  saan 
frcm  Table  III-^,  22.0  per  cent  of  the  total  number  taught  at  least  one 
subject  in  the  minor  field  and  9»k  per  cent  at  least  one  subject  oatsida 
the  areas  of  specialization. 

In  analysing  the  data  according  to  subject  fields,  it  is  seen 
that  the  vocational-farofessional  classification  shows  tha  faighast  p«r- 
oentaee  of  teachers  instructing  in  the  major  field  only,  with  the  natural 
science  teachers  ranking  second  in  this  respeaU    The  other  groi^,  in 
terns  of  percentage  of  teachers  ins  true  tii^  in  the  major  field  only, 
rank  as  follows*    humanities,  third j  health  and  physical  education, 
fourth!  educaUon,  fifthf  and  social  science,  sixth.    Nona  of  the  groups 
shows  less  than  61  per  cent  of  the  teachers  instructing  in  the  major 
field  only. 

In  the  coD^Mudson  of  teat^ng  combinations  of  the  various  groups, 
consifiering  all  types  of  combinations  Bhawn  in  the  tabulations,  it  is 
Ibund  that  the  education  group  has  the  largest  proportion  of  teachers 
teaching  some  combination  of  subjects  in  two  or  more  fields.   The  other 
groups  rank,  in  this  respect,  as  follows i    social  sciences,  second! 


J 

humanities^  tliird|  natural  sciences,  fourthi  health  and  jAysical  educa- 
tion, fifth;  ani  Yooational«{»>ofessional,  sixth. 

If  the  teadiers  included  in  this  study  can  be  considered  to 
represent  college  teachers  in  general,  ba^  on  data  in  Table  III-A,  the 
significant  conclusion  can  be  drant  that  over  one-fourth  of  beginning 
tMMhers  start  their  career*  by  ts SftMng  subjects  outside  their  aajor 
field,  ard  nearly  one-tenth,  TObjects  out side  the  areas  of  specialissc 
tioiu   This  lends  strong  evidence  to  support  the  arguaeixt  that  education 
broadwr  in  scope  nould  offer  more  adequate  preparation  for  beginnlog 
college  teachers  than  the  highly  spedLaliaed  training  traditionally 
offered  by  graduate  schools* 

Table  Ill-a  is  constructed  the  aaas  as  Table  III<-A,  differing 
oxly  in  that  it  shows  the  teaching  areas  and  coiid)ination  of  areas  for 
the  aoadeodo  ysar  19$0->19^«   The  data  in  the  table  are  based  on  550 
questiommire  replies,  fourteen  less  than  in  Table  III-^*    This  deoreasa 
in  xttober  is  due  to  the  fact  that  teachers  starting  careers  in  1^50  re- 
plied only  to  the  part  of  the  questionnaire  pertaining  to  beginning 
college  teachers.    Tiiis  fact  was  indicated  by  the  teachers  in  anawar* 
Ing  the  questionnaire,    fnoi  an  analysis  of  the  data  ftom  Table  III-B 
it  may  be  seen  that  77.9  per  cent  of  the  teachers  were  teaching  in  t^e 
major  field  of  s  peoialisAtion  during  the  aoadeodo  year  1950->19^.    In  a 
oomparison  of  these  data  with  those  in  Table  ZII-A,  it  is  found  that  5*9 
per  cent  more  of  the  teachers  were  instructing  in  the  major  field  diirii^ 
the  academic  year  1950-1951  ^an  in  the  beginning  year  of  teaching.  Kot 
only  is  a  gain  shown  in  the  total  number  of  teachers  instructing  in  tiiis 
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fieldy  but  in  each  of  the  subject  Xielda*  vith  the  exception  of  the 
humaoitiee.   The  gains  ranged  from  2.5  per  cent  by  thb  health  and  phyt- 
ical  education  teachers  to  X0.3  per  cent  by  t^e  social  scieoce  teaei»er»* 
The  humanities  teachers  show  a  decrease  of  2*5  per  cent* 

As  a  result  of  the  imreaae  in  number  of  teachers  ii^tructing  in 
the  major  Held  only«  for  the  acadenic  ;s^«ar  1950-1951«  over  the  number 
tea(^ing  in  this  field  the  beginning  year^  there  «m  a  consequent  d»* 
orease  in  the  total  number  teachiiig  in  the  minor  Held*    There  vms  a  de- 
crease not  only  in  the  nuober  teaching  in  the  minor  field  only  but  also 
in  the  zaiober  teaching  any  subject  in  the  ninor  field*    Ec/mrnr,  tbe 
deoreaM  is  not  consistent  throughout  the  various  subject  fields.  Tht 
humanities  and  the  natural  science  teachers  shonr  a  alight  increase  in 
percentage  of  teachers  inetructir^  in  the  minor  field  only,  and  t>« 
humanities  a  slight  increase  in  the  nvober  teaching  at  least  ooe  st;^}  jrot 
in  this  field. 

In  the  comparison  of  the  percentage  of  those  teaching  at  least 
<xc^  eubject  outside  the  fields  of  specialisation,  it  may  be  seen  tiiat 
there  is  a  alight  increase  in  the  percentage  teaching  in  this  area  durli« 
the  school  year  19^1^51  over  the  percentage  teaching  in  this  area  dup- 
ing the  beginning  year.    It  is  found  in  comparing  the  data  of  the  two 
tables  isith  respect  to  combinations  of  teaching  fields,  considering  all 
tjpes  of  combinations,  that  a  smaller  percentage  of  toaohers  «as  tsscb* 
Ing  combinations  during  the  year  1950-1951  tlian  iiere  doing  so  the  btt* 
ginnii^  year  of  teachii«. 

CJomparison  of  the  data  in  Itole  III-A  and  Table  III-B  reveals  the 
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i&ot,  as  represented  by  the  teachers  included  in  this  study^  that  ths 
beginner  teaches  more  subjects  outside  of  the  major  field  of  speoialisa-> 
tion,  and  has  a  slightly  more  unfavorable  situation  with  respect  to  cois- 
binations  of  subjects  taught  than  does  the  experioaced  teachers.  Ths 
difference  may  not  be  great  enough  to  cause  major  concmm*  but  it  is  of 
sufficient  significance  to  raise  the  question  as  to  -artiether  it  is  educa- 
tionally sound  to  give  to  the  beginning  teacher  a  heavier  teaching  load 
•ad  a  sere  utxiesirable  combination  of  teaching  subjects  than  are  given  to 
the  ex^rienced  teacher*    It  seems  that  the  inexperienced  teacher  has  suf- 
ficient problems  in  adjustii^  to  a  new  position  and  a  new  environment 
without  adding  to  the  dif fictilties  by  giving  him  an  undesirable  condsina- 
tlon  of  subjects* 

Problems  li^ncountered  by  TeactoBrs 
During  the  First  Year  of  ^eabhiry 

In  order  to  get  information  from  teachers  concerning  the  problems 

encountered  during  the  first  year  of  teaching,  a  list  of  eleven  probleas, 

or  conditions  Aram  which  problems  arise,  was  ccxi^iled  and  sent  to  them  in 

the  questionnaire*    Ihey  ware  to  be  checked  if  encountered  as  problems 

during  the  initial  year  of  teaching*    In  addition  to  the  eleven  |a>6blcas 

listed  in  the  questioimaire,  four  others  were  suggested*    These  fiftaia 

problems  and  the  ramber  of  teachers  encountering  them  are  presented  in 

Table  IV* 

Fran  the  data  presented  in  Table  IV,  evidently  one  of  the  main 
sources  of  difficulties  of  beginning  college  teachers  is  the  "Background 
of  training  and  experience  with  which  the  students  cone  to  collie*** 
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O^er  So  per  cent  of  all  of  ths  teaohera  aod  over  kO  par  oent  of  those  in 
•ach  Bubjeet  field  indicated  thia  aa  a  aource  of  diffioulty  during  tbt 
first  ;y«ar  of  teaching.    The  highest  percentage  of  aoy  group  to  check 
the  problem  were  the  teachers  of  the  natural  sciences,  miMi  elightXy 
aver  66  per  cent  listing  the  probleD.   This  is  a  difference  of  over  16 
per  oent  more  than  the  percentage  of  teachers  of  any  of  the  oldier  groups 
checking  the  problesa. 

Since  over  one^alf  of  the  teachers  in  this  study  indicated  in* 
adequate  preparation  foa>  college  as  a  source  of  dlffioilty,  it  appears  to 
ba  serious  «iough  in  nature  to  imrrant  the  consideration  of  educators, 
perhaps  at  both  the  high  school  and  college  level.    The  basic  cause  of 
the  problem  pxt}bably  lies  in  the  incTMMd  nunber  of  students  «ho  nov 
enter  college*    The  inereased  number  of  students,  as  pointed  out  in  tha 
introduction  to  this  study,^  has  brought  to  college  eaqpuses  student 
bodies         Bore  heterogeneous  in  nature  than  foroerly*   The  student* 
differ  more  widely  in  educational  training  received  prior  to  altering 
college,  in  social  and  eooooaio  backgroujods,  and  in  aims  and  objectives 
upon  entering  college* 

the  ptt/tlm  is  coBQ&lioated  and  has  no  one  soluticm.    The  entire 
solution  does  not  appear      lie  in  hi^  schools  doing  a  better  of 
preparing  students  for  college*    This  nay  be  a  partial  solution*  Othsr 
partial  solutions  may  lie  in  ciariculum  changes  within  the  college  and 
in  better  college  guidance  and  student  personnel  programs,  but  the  chief 


See  Introduction  for  a  discussion  of  this  problsB* 


signifioance  of  the  problea  so  far  as  tiila  etady  Is  ooncerned  la  its  ra* 
latlon  to  th«  preparation  of  collage  tauhara*   In  this  respaetf  if  the 
beginning  college  teacher  is  to  cope  nith  the  probleoa  inher«it  in  the 
education  of  students  aa  varied  in  eharactari sties  as  are  present  col- 
lage students,  it  aj^ars  that  they  need  a  different  type  of  education 
froB  the  highly  specialized  education  traditionally  offered.    It  aaaaa 
that  attention  needs  to  be  given  to  some  of  the  aspects  too  ffaq^tiently 
neglected  in  the  education  of  college  teachers,  such  as  Methods  of  col- 
lege teaching,  guidance  and  student  personnel  probleias,  tha  pajfoholegy 
of  learning  anl  of  coUege-age  studanta,  and  the  r«la  and  ganaral  pur*» 
poses  of  higher  education  in  the  American  democratic  society.    A  collega 
education  including  these  factors,  plus  the  desirable  aspects  of  tradi- 
tional education,  would,  it  aaeu,  give  a  collega  teacher  greater  under- 
standing and  the  ability  to  cope  better  iiith  the  laroblespis  inherent  in 
teaching  a  heterogeneous  student  body  such  as  that  found  in  the  tjypioal 
American  college,  than  does  the  highly  specialised  training  too  frequent- 
ly offered  as  preparatioii  for  ccUege  teaching. 

Ranking  second  on  tha  llat,  in  terms  of  difficulty  given  taaehesra 
during  the  initial  year  of  teaching  is  that  of   Evaluation  of  student  per- 
formance."   Slightly  over  35  P«r  cent  of  the  total  number  of  teachers  in- 
dicated this  as  a  source  of  difficulty  during  their  first  year  of  teaching. 
Tlie  per  cent  of  the  teachers  checking  the  problea  in  the  different  subject 
groups  ranged  from  5U.1  per  cent  to  21.7  per  cent,  with  the  education 
group  having  the  highest  percentage  of  teachers  checking  the  problaa,  and 
the  natural  sciences  having  the  lomat.    In  tersa  of  paroantage  of  teaohara 


checking  the  probl«i,  the  other  groups  rank  as  faULcnnt    social  scieiwea, 
•eoondj  haaanities,  thirdj  ▼ocatiorutl-^rofeasional,  fourth}  azd  health 
and  i^slcal  education,  fifth. 

From  Table  17  it  a»y  be  seen  that  the  inatter  of  "Stiiailating 
student  thinking*  was  a  problem  for  31»2  per  oent  of  the  teachers  diiring 
their  initial  experience  in  ooUegs  tsachinfe.    The  problem  was  most  fre- 
quently encountered  Iqr  education  teachers  and  least  of t«a  by  taasmitlss 
teachers.    However,  only  a  slightly  ataaller  perc«itage  of  the  humanities 
teachers  checked  the  problem  tlian  did  the  natural  seiexwM  tsaohers*  Hm 
otter  groups  in  t«nu  of  percentage  of  teachers  encountering  the  problem, 
rank  as  foILowsi   physical  education,  second;  social  sciences,  toirdj  and 
vocational-professional,  fourth. 

Ranking  fourth  on  the  list  as  a  cause  of  difficulty  for  teaebsrs 
undertaking  coUege  teaching  for  the  first  time  is  the  problem  of  "Getting 
students  to  relate  material  being  taught  to  current  problems  and  eitua^ 
tions."   This  problem  was  indicated  as  a  difficulty  by  29.1  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  of  teachers.    It  was  most  frequently  encountered  by 
tMOhers  in  ths  education  group  and  least  often  in  the  natural  soisnest 
group.    The  other  groups,  in  teras  of  percentage  of  teachers  listing  ths 
problem,  rank  as  foUsmii   health  and  physical  educatioa,  second;  social 
sciences,  third;  vocational-professional,  fourth;  and  humanities,  fifth. 

The  fifth  ranking  probleaa,  in  terms  of  the  percantags  of  teaohars 
checking  it  as  a  difficulty,  is  that  of  "Qrganiaix^  and  presenting  sub- 
ject matter  within  the  abUity  rai«e  of  students."    This  was  checked  as 
being  a  problaa  the  beginning  yar  of  taaching  by  27.8  per  cent  of  ths 


total  nunber  of  tMchors*    In  terms  of  percentage  of  teachers  (dteoklng 
the  problem,  the  siibjeot  groups  rank  as  follovsi    social  sol  eneeSf  firsti 
education,  second;  health  and  phTsioal  education,  thirdj  humanities, 
fourth}  Tooational^professlonal,  fifth}  and  natural  solenoes,  sixth* 

The  problems  cheeked  by  at  least  20  per  cent  of  the  teachers 
have  been  presented.    The  other  problems,  with  the  per  oent  of  the  total 
number  of  teachers  checking,  are  as  foUosfst   "Developing  student  ia- 
terest,"  19*1  per  cent}  "Relating  subject  matter  being  taught  to  oUier 
areas  of  knowledge,"  18.2  per  oent}  "Difficulties  due  to  lack  of  ad» 
ministrative  understanding  of  teaching  problems,"  13.U  per  cent}  "Coun-> 
seling  and  giving  individual  guidance  to  students,"  12.5  per  oentj 
"Understanding  needs  and  objectives  of  students,"  11.8  per  oentj  "De-> 
veloping  proper  student-teacher  relations,"  9*8  per  oentj  "Heavy  teach- 
ing duties,"  2.9  per  cent}  "Lack  of  physical  facilities,"  2.0  per  oent} 
"Lack  of  preparation  in  subject  field,"  1.8  per  oent}  and  "Lack  of 
training  for  college  level  teaching,"  0*7  per  cent.    It  is  pr<A>abls  that 
the  last  four  problons  on  the  list  would  have  been  eheoked  by  a  greater 
peroentage  of  teachers  if  they  had  been  written  on  the  questionnaire  as 
were  the  first  eleven  problem* 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  1|3,  or  7*7  per  oent  of  the  total 
number  of  teachers  checked  none  of  the  problems  listed  in  the  question- 
naire, cr  indicated  they  had  other  probleM. 

Five  of  the  problems,  "Difficulties  due  to  the  background  of 
training  and  experience  with  which  students  come  to  college,"  "fivalua- 
tion  of  student  performance,"  "Stimulating  student  thinking,"  "Qettix^ 
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•tudents  to  relate  material  beiiog  taught  to  current  problems  and  sito** 
tionsj"  axid  "Organising  and  presenting  subject  matter  within  the  ability 
range  of  students,"  were  each  checked  by  orer  25  per  cent  of  the  teach- 
ers.   i3cHne  of  these  probably  present  difficulties,  not  only  for  beginning 
etfllege  teachers,  but  for  many  experienced  teachers  as  well*   Courses  ia 
methods  of  teaching,  intem^ip  in  college  teaching,  educational  psyohol- 
osjf  and  professional  education  in  general  will  not  give  beginning  oollege 
teachers  immediate  solutions  to  the  prdbleas  they  encounter*    However,  a 
well-designed  program,  including  the  factors  mentioned  plus  other  neces- 
sary factors,  should  prepare  beginning  teachers  better  ftir  coping  with 
the  problems  encountered  Airing  the  early  years  of  teaching  than  the 
negligible  amount  of  preparation  traditionally  given  for  college  teadxing. 

Evaluation  of  Re— arch  Ijcperience 

Of  the  teachers  included  in  this  study,  consideration  has  been 
given  to  the  training  received  in  terms  of  degrees  held,  to  the  ccidsina- 
tlon  of  teaching  areas  the  beginning  ysar  of  teaching  and  for  the  aoademio 
year  19$0-195lt  problems  encountered  during  the  initial  year 

of  college  teaching.   Attention  will  next  be  given  to  an  evaluation  by 
the  teachers  of  certain  jdutses  of  oollege  trainiz^  received  in  preparation 
for  oollege  teaching.   Consideration  is  first  given  to  an  evaluation  of 
research  experiences. 

The  ophasis  on  researoh  by  gradtiate  schools  has  probably  pro- 
duced mace  criticism  on  the  part  of  writers  and  educators  interested  in 
improving  the  preparation  of  oollege  teachers  than  any  one  other  factor. 


The  value  of  rMMroih  and  th«  understanding  of  researoh  tschsiqiies  ar« 
not  discounted*  But  ths  (gisstion  is  frequently  raised  as  to  the  valu* 
of  the  reaeaz*ch  experience  presoitly  required  and  the  uxKiue  portion  of 
tioa  that  graduate  students  have  to  spend  on  researoh  in  preparing  for 
ooUege  teaching.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  reactions  of  the  teach- 
•rs  of  this  study  to  the  rsMMnroh  projects  required  of  then  in  fulfill- 
ing d^ree  requirements  in  preparation  for  college  teaching* 

Table  7  shows  the  number  of  teachers  who  c<xiipleted  a  research 
project  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requiremmts  for  the  doctor *8  or 
■aster's  d^ee,  and  an  evaluation  of  the  ocperienoe  in  terns  of  ita 
value  as  an  aid  in  teaching*    From  the  table  it  may  be  seen  that  U86,  or 
66*6  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  teachers  cosopleted  researoh  projects 
in  fulfillii^  the  requiremmts  for  degrees*    The  p«:*centage  of  teachers 
of  the  different  groups  ccoqjleting  research  projects  ranges  fTon  96*1 
per  cent  to  78*1  per  oent*    nie  groups  raidc^  in  terms  of  percentage  of 
teachers  completing  researoh  projects,  as  follows:    social  sciences^ 
first)  natural  soiencesi  second)  education,  thirdj  himanities,  fourth) 
vooational-^rofessional,  fifth)  and  health  and  physical  educatlonj  sixth* 

The  natural  science  teachers  seem  to  place  somewhat  higher  value 
on  researoh  than  do  the  teaohers  of  atv'  of  the  other  subjeot  groups* 
Ei^ty-two  and  one-tenUi  per  oent  of  the  teachers  of  tois  group  rated 
their  iresearch  experience  as  having  "considerable  value"  ae  "great  value," 
with  only  18*0  per  cent  rating  it  as  having  "little  value"  or  "no  value*" 

As  represented  by  the  teachers  in  this  study,  physical  education 
teachers  appear  to  place  less  value  on  researoh,  or  research  as  the/ 
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•acperienced  it  in  college,  than  do  other  teachers.    Of  this  group,  ltO.6 
per  cent  of  the  teachert,  in  terms  of  a  teaching  aid,  rated  their  research 
enperience  as  having  "little  value"  or  "no  value,"  with  S9»k  per  cent 
rating  it  as  having  "considwable  value"  or  "great  value." 

The  percentage  of  teachers  of  the  other  groups  giving  their  re- 
search experiences  a  valuation  of  "considerable  value"  or  "great  value," 
is  as  foUoarsi    social  sciences,  77*3  per  c«nt|  vooational-professional, 
76.0  per  o«nt|  humanities,  73.3  per  centj  and  education,  67.2  per  cent. 

As  represented  by  the  teachers  included  in  tois  study,  it  ap- 
pears that  a  majority  of  college  teachers  find  the  research  projects  com- 
pleted in  the  fulfillawnt  of  degree  requireoents  to  be  of  "considerable 
value"  or  "great  value"  to  ttiea  in  teaching.    However,  the  fact  that  119 
of  the  teachers  included  in  the  study,  nearly  25.0  per  cent  of  the  total 
mmber,  rated  their  college  research  experience  as  being  of  "little 
value"  or  "no  value"  may  warrant  special  consideration.   Of  the  119 
teachers,  6U  or  53*8  per  cent  were  teachers  holdii^  doct<n>al  degreM  and 
the  remaining       or  U6.2  per  c«it  were  teachers  holdii^  mastere'  dagrMS. 

Another  fact  to  be  considered  is  that  teachers  in  some  subject 
fields  place  much  higher  valuation  on  college  research  than  do  teachers 
of  other  subjects.    As  has  been  pointed  out,  over  UO  per  cent  of  the 
health  and  physical  education  teachers  regard  research  experience  as  haT<* 
ing  "little  value"  or  "no  value"  as  a  teaching  aid,  while  only  18  per  cent 
of  the  natural  science  teachers  so  regard  their  research  experieiices. 
This  seems  to  indicate  that  as  far  as  research  is  concerned,  the  require- 
ments for  teadiers  of  different  subjects,  with  different  needs  and 


objectiyes,  shoiOd  not  necessarily  be  the  mum*   There  should  be  a  dif- 
ference in  requireaents  or  in  the  type  of  research  training  offered.  A 
possible  solution  is  for  the  graduate  schools  to  make  the  degree  require- 
ments more  flexible  and  of  suoh  nature  that  they  can  be  adjusted  to  the 
individual  needs,  purposes,  and  objectives  of  the  prospective  college 
teacher* 

Evaluation  by  College  Teacters  of  Internship 
£aci)erlence  for  Beginning  College  Teachers 

E^cperienoe  in  teaching  under  supervision  has  been  offered  for 
prospective  high  schod  teachers  for  some  time.    But  it  has  only  been  re- 
cently that  colleges  have  considered  offering  such  an  e^rience  for  be- 
ginning college  teachers.   Table  VI  shoirs  the  nuober  of  teachers  included 
in  this  study  ti*io  reported  some  form  of  internship  or  apprentice  teachii^ 
under  supervision,  and  their  evaluation  of  it.    The  table  shoirs  also  the 
value  that  the  internship  or  apprttiticeship  is  considered  to  hanre  for  a 
beginning  college  teacher  by  a  number  of  teachers  who  thonselves  did  not 
have  the  experience. 

From  the  table  it  may  be  seen  that  only  lOU,  or  18.5  per  omt, 
of  the  total  number  of  teachers  reported  internship  or  apprentice  teaoh* 
ing  under  supervision.    There  is  no  ijodioation  as  to  the  particular  nature 
of  the  ejqjeri^ce.    It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  tea(^ers  listing  this 
as  part  of  their  college  training  did  it  on  a  graduate  assistant  basis^ 
as  several  of  the  teachers  indicating  that  they  had  internship  or  appren* 
ticeship  teaching  also  indicated  they  had  experience  as  a  teaching  grad- 
uate assistant  under  the  supervision  of  a  college  teacher. 
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Zt  wgr  be  seen  rrom  liible  VI  that  of  the  subject  groupS)  th« 
health  and  physical  aduoatlon  tMchers  meet  frequently  had  internship  or 
a4)pr«nticeship  teaching,  nhile  the  teachers  of  the  vocational-^ofee- 
aLonal  group  had  the  experience  less  frequently  than  the  teachers  of  any 
of  the  other  groups.   Of  the  foraer,  $1,2  per  cent  had  such  an  experience, 
vhile  only  12 .U  per  cent  of  the  latter  group  had  it*    The  percentage  of 
the  teachers  in  the  other  groiips  reporting  internship  experience  are  as 
foUoirsi    natural  sciences,  22.6  per  cent}  social  sciences,  15*9  per 
cent)  education,  15*3  per  oent|  and  humanities,  13*6  per  cent* 

Of  the  teachers  having  internship  or  apprentice  teaching  «xpe- 
rlenoe,  none  rated  it  as  having  "no  value"  and  only  11«5  per  cent  rated 
it  as  having  "little  value,"  vhlle  it  was  rated  as  having  "considerable 
Talue"  by  U2.3  per  oent  of  the  teachers  and  as  having  "greet  value"  by 
U6«2  per  cent* 

In  a  comparison  of  the  valuation  placed  on  internship  or  appren» 
tice  teaching  by  the  teachers  of  the  dif fwent  subjects,  it  may  be  seen 
froB  Table  VI  that  all  of  the  teachers  of  education  and  of  the  vocational- 
professional  subjects  rated  the  experience  as  having  either  "considerable 
value"  or  "great  value,"  vith  more  teachers  in  both  groups  rating  th« 
«ip«ri«DM  as  having  "great  value"  than  rated  it  as  having  "considerable 
value*"   Of  all  the  groups,  the  huaanitles  teadiers  placed  the  least  value 
on  their  internship  eacperience,  with  78*6  per  cent  rating  it  as  having 
"considerable  value"  or  "great  value,"  and  21*1;  per  cent  as  having  "little 
Talue*"    Of  the  other  groups  the  experioice  was  rated  as  having  "consider- 
able value"  or  "great  value"  by  90*5  per  cent  of  the  health  and  physical 


education  t««oherB,  8U.6  per  c«nt  of  the  natural  sclenoe  teachers,  and 
fiX*2  par  omt  of  the  social  science  teachers.    From  the  data  presented, 
it  se«n8  to  be  a  valid  conclusion  that  the  teachers  who  have  had  interz*- 
ahip  or  apprentice  teaching  under  supervision  value  it  quite  highly. 

Of  toe  U57  teachers  who  did  not  have  internship  or  apprentice 
teaching  experience,  108,  or  23.8  per  cent,  of  the  number  offered  no 
opinion  as  to  the  value  that  such  an  experience  adght  have  for  a  begiiudiHi 
eellege  teacher.    No  reasons  were  given  for  not  offering  an  evaluation. 
However^  Sl*2  per  cent  of  the  US?  teachers  expressed  a  feeling  that  in- 
ternship or  ai^entice  teaching  experieoace  would  have  either  "considerable 
value"  or  "great  value"  for  a  beginning  college  teacher,  while  only  2k»9 
per  cent  considered  it  would  have  "little  value"  or  "no  value. ^    Of  the 
subject  groups,  the  education  teachers  placed  a  significantly  higher 
valuation  on  internship  or  apprentice  teaching  for  beginning  college 
teachers  than  did  the  teachers  of  axsy  of  the  other  groups.    Of  this 
group,  70.6  per  cent  e3Q)res8ed  themselves  as  feeling  the  esqperienee  would 
have  "considerable  value"  or  "great  value"  for  a  beginning  college  teach- 
er.   Only      per  cent  of  the  health  and  physical  education  teachers,  the 
group  next  highest  in  tcKras  of  valuation  placed  on  the  experience,  gave 
it  a  rating  of  "coxutiderable  value"  or  "great  value."   Over  39  per  cent 
of  each  of  the  other  groups  rated  internship  or  apprmidoe  teaching  as 
having  "considerable  value"  or  "great  value." 

It  should  be  added  that  scne  of  the  teachers  i«ie  rated  internship 
or  apprentice  teaching  as  having  "considerable  value"  or  "great  value" 
for  the  beginning  college  teacher,  qualified  their  atatttcnts  by  saying 
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that  it  nould  depend  on  the  individual  student  and  particularly  the  super- 
visint  institution.    The  ocBments  are  worthy  of  note.    For  a  program  of 
internship  or  apprentice  teaching  to  be  effective,  it  met  be  well  con- 
structed, supervised,  and  controlled*    It  aay  have  been  consideration  of 
this  fact  that  Icept  a  nuober  of  teachers  from  evaluating  sudi  training. 

However,  frca  the  data  presented  it  a^ears  that  the  conclusion 
can  be  validly  drawn,  as  represented  1^  the  teachers  in  this  study,  in« 
dudii^  those  who  had  and  did  not  have  internship  or  apprentice  teaching 
experienoe,  iha.t  a  laajority  of  college  teachers  consider  svqpeanrlMd 
teaching  to  be  of  value  for  prospective  college  teachers.    In  addition 
to  the  data  presented  in  Table  VI,  as  indicated  in  a  later  section  of 
this  chapter,  sixty-one  of  the  teachers  in  offering  soggeatlcms  as  to 
ways  in  lAiicli  their  preparation  for  college  teaching  could  have  been  ia* 
proved,  suggested  that  it  might  have  been  iiiQ>roved  by  some  kind  of  super* 
Tised  teaching  aoperienee.   The  most  significant  fact  of  the  total  data 
presented  aesaa  to  be  that  88  per  cent  of  the  teachers  who  had  supervised 
internship  or  apprentice  teachir^  rated  it  as  having  "considerable  value* 
or  "great  value."    This  estimated  value  placed  on  some  kind  of  teai^lflf 
experienoe  by  teachers  while  undergoing  college  training  is  worthy  of 
eonsideration  by  graduate  schools  preparing  college  teaohen. 

Aspects  Pertaining  to  Graduate  Assistant  Experienoe 

as  Training  for  College  Teaching 

A  form  of  teaching  experienoe  that  has  coamionly  been  offered  to 
graduate  students  preparing  for  college  teadiing  is  that  of  pert-time 
teaching  on  a  graduate  assistant  basis*   However,  mai^  students  hav« 


ftq>erieaoe6  as  gradiuit*  aaslstants  in  irtiioh  no  teaching  is  InvaLved* 
Tabl*  YII  presents  scne  facts  pertaining  to  graduate  assistant  axperienoM 
of  the  teachers  included  in  this  study*    The  table  is  constructed  to  show 
the  total  number  «ho  had  graduate  assistsnt  experiences  and  the  nuiaber 
Kho  had  assistantships  involving  teaching  and  non-teaching  activities* 
In  addition,  the  table  presents  t^e  valuation  placed  on  the  e:]q>erienoes 
by  the  teachers  as  a  factor  aiding  in  college  teaching*    The  valuatiots 
are  given  separately  for  assistantsdiip  experiences  involving  teaching 
and  those  involving  non-teaching  activities* 

frcm  Table  VII  It  any  be  seen  that  592,  or  69»9  per  oent  of  th« 
teachers  had  some  form  of  graduate  assistant  eaqperienoe  during  their  col- 
lege training*   Of  the  392  teachers  having  such  experlenoeSf  287,  or  $1*1 
per  cent  of  the  total  nuaber  of  teachers  had  assistantships  which  Involved 
some  teaching,  itiile  105»  or  18*7  per  cent  of  the  total  had  assistantships 
involving  non-teaching  activities* 

The  subject  groups  rank,  in  terns  of  percentage  of  teachers  having 
had  graduate  assistant  experiences  involving  both  teaching  and  non-teach- 
ing activities,  as  follows t    natural  sciences,  first)  social  sciences, 
•ecoiyi}  humanities,  thirdj  health  and  physical  education,  fourth}  educa- 
tion, fifth)  and  vocational-professional,  sixth*    iShen  the  groups  ar« 
ranked  according  to  percentage  of  teachers  having  assistantships  involv- 
ing teadiing,  the  graips  rank  as  follows  i    natural  sciences,  first) 
social  sciences,  second)  health  and  physical  education,  ihtrd}  humanities, 
fourth)  education,  fifth)  and  vocational-professional,  sixth* 

Table  VII  reveals,  in  giving  consideration  to  the  valuation  placed 
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upon  aaalstantahip  experiences,  that  teachers  nho  had  aeelstantahips  in- 
volving some  teaching  value  it  more  highly  than  the  teachers  havix^  aa- 
sistantships  imrolvinG  non-tea<iiing  activities.    Of  the  teachers  having 
assistantships  involving  teaching,  9k^h  per  cent  rated  the  experience  as 
havijqg  "considerable  value"  or  "great  value,"  as  e<»9i>ared  to  69,6  per  cent 
of  the  teachers  who  gave  this  rating  to  assistantships  ioTOlvine  non- 
teaohing  activities.   Well  over  90  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  all  of  tha 
subject  groups,  with  the  esoeption  of  the  vocatiwial-professional  group, 
gave  a  rating  of  "considerable  value"  or  "great  value"  to  assistantahip 
eaqperlenoes  involving  teaching.    Of  the  vocational-professional  group, 
85.3  p«r  cent  of  the  teachers  gave  this  rating  to  assistantahip  ex- 
periences. 

There  is  auch  greater  variation  in  the  value  placed  on  non-teach- 
ing Milstantships,   0nl7  33.3  per  cent  of  the  huaanities  teachers  gave  a 
rating  of  "considerable  value"  or  "i  reat  value"  to  this  type  of  aasistant- 
•hlp,  *ile  77.1*  per  cent  of  the  natural  science  teachers,  75.0  per  cent 
of  the  social  science  teachers,  71*. 2  per  cent  of  the  teachers  of  the  voca- 
tional-^ofessional  subjecta,  and  55.5  per  cent  of  the  educaUon  teacher* 
gave  thia  raUng  to  the  experiences.    The  two  teachers  of  the  health  and 
physical  eduoaUon  group  who  had  non-teaching  assistantships  gave  the  ex- 
periences a  rating  of  "considerable  value." 

Itole  vni  reveals  other  facts  concerning  the  teachers  who  had 
graduate  assistantahip  e3q)eri8nces.    This  table  gives  the  non-teachii^ 
aotivitiea  in  irtdoh  the  teachers  participated  while  working  as  graduate 
asaistants.    From  the  table  it  may  be  aeen  that  the  three  most  o< 
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jK8i»teaching  activities  in  iriiich  the  teachers  eiigaged  were  the  gradii^ 
of  pmpera,  labwatory  assistantships,  and  some  type  of  research  «ork* 
Of  these  activities,  55*U  per  cent  of  the  teachers  had  acme  eiqperience 
grading  papers,  37*6  per  cent  worked  as  laboratory  assistants,  and  5*9 
per  cent  assisted  in  some  type  of  research  work.    The  "other  experierees" 
listed  in  the  table,  in  which  9*2  per  cent  of  the  teachers  engaged,  in* 
eluded  such  activities  as  library  assistant,  storarooa  keeper,  adoinis* 
trative  assistant,  Uitoring  of  students,  anci  conducting  ausical  and 
draaatic  perf ormanoes* 

It  is  seen  in  giving  consideration  to  the  activities  participated 
in  by  teachers  of  Uie  various  subject  groups  ^at  the  highest  percentage 
of  ihB   teachers  of  the  social  sciences  participated  in  the  grading  of 
papers.   The  other  groups  rank  in  this  respect  as  foUovsi  vocational* 
professional,  secondj  natural  sciences,  thirdj  huoanities,  fourthj  edu- 
cation, fifth;  and  health  and  physical  education,  aixtiu 

In  teras  of  the  pex*centage  of  teachers  having  eaepezlence  as  labo* 
ratm-y  assistant,  the  groups  rank  as  foUowBi    natural  science,  first; 
vooatlonalo-professional,  secoixl}  social  science,  third;  eduoaticD,  fourth; 
faunanities,  fifth;  and  health  and  physical  education,  sixth. 

the  social  sciences  are  the  only  group  to  show  as  maof  as  10  per 
Mnt  of  the  teachers  having  experiences  as  research  assistants;  the  human* 
ities  and  social  science  (^roigps  are  the  ouly  two  to  show  as  muxy  as  10 
per  cent  of  the  teachers  engaging  in  what  is  listed  in  the  table  as 
■other  e^qMrienoes*" 

Consideration  has  been  given  to  the  nusiber  of  teachers  lAxo  had 
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graduate  aaslatant  experiences,  the  activitiea  iihich  the  assiatantshipa 
Involved,  and  an  evaluation  of  them*    It  is  interesting  to  note  next  the 
supervision  the  teachers  received  while  serving  as  graduAte  assistants. 
This  inforaation  is  given  in  Table  DL. 

From  the  table  it  may  be  seen  that  well  over  a  majority  of  the 
teachers  did  not  receive  regularly  scheduled  supervision.    Only  30.1  per 
cent  of  the  total  nunber  of  teachers  having  graduate  assistant  experiences 
indicated  that  they  met  in  regularly  scheduled  conferences  or  s«ninar8 
with  the  professor  in  charge.   Another  2.0  per  cent  received  "other  super- 
vision," nhioh  included  visits  by  the  professor  in  charge  or  scheduled 
departmental  and  staff  meetings.    Six  of  the  teachers,  1.5  per  ottnt  of 
the  total  number,  izxiicated  they  received  no  supervision.    The  r^naining 
66.3  per  cent  indicated  th^  could  go  to  the  professor  in  charge  for  con- 
sultation coicemiQg  problens.    This  could  mean  that  considerable  aid  and 
supervision  were  given,  or  it  could  mean  that  rwy  little  were  givea, 
probably  the  latter. 

k  few  more  of  the  natural  science  teachers  indicated  that  ^ey 
set  in  jregularly  scheduled  conferences  than  did  the  teachers  of  other 
groups.    This  is  possibly  due  to  the  nmber  of  laboratory  assistants  in 
this  group  that  had  to  meet  with  the  professor  for  instruction  in  otary* 
ing  on  the  work.    The  least  regularly  scheduled  supervision  wae  received 
by  the  humanities  teachers.    However,  when  all  of  the  groups  are  ceo- 
sidered  together,  t^ere  is  not  a  great  deal  of  variation  in  the  aaouBt 
and  type  of  supervision,  with  over  two-thirds  receiving  no  regularly 
planned  guidance. 
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Another  evalxiatlon  r^arding  graduate  assistants  Is  that  raad* 
hy  coll«g«  tMohers  of  the  quality  of  instruction  nhich  ihey  theoselTes 
received  as  sttidents  from  graduate-assistant  instructors.    This  evalua- 
tion  is  presented  in  lable  X.    The  table  reveals  that  202,  or  36»0  per 
eent  of  the  total  number  of  teachers  had  one  or  more  classes  under  iw 
atructors  tea«*ting  as  graduate  assistants.    The  percentage  of  teachers 
in  the  various  subject  groups  having  sudi  instructors  ranges  from  U3*^ 
per  cent  to  23.6  per  cent,  nith  the  natural  science  grougp  having  the 
hi^est  percentage  and  the  education  group  the  smallest  percentage*  Th« 
ether  groups  rank,  in  terms  of  percentage  of  teachers  receiving  inatruo* 
tion  from  graduate  assistants,  as  follows t  vooational-FTOfessional, 
■econdj  social  sciences,  third}  health  and  physical  educati<m,  fourth| 
and  humanities,  fifth* 

In  consideration  of  the  evaluation  by  teachers  of  the  instruc- 
tion given  by  graduate  assistants,  it  may  be  seen  frcH&  Table  X  that  of 
the  total  n\inber,  $,h  per  cent  rate  the  instruction  given  as  "very  poor," 
10*U  per  cent  as  "poor,"  30.7  per  cent  as  '•fair,*  37«6  per  cent  as  "good," 
10«U  per  cent  as  "very  good,"  ard  ^.U  p«r  eent,  lAio  had  more  than  000 
graduate  assistant  instructor,  reported  i^e  quality  of  instruction  as 
varying,  some  being  "good"  and  some  "poor." 

Of  the  subject  groups,  veil  over  a  majority  of  each  of  the  groups 
rated  t^e  instruction  received  froa.  graduate  assistants  as  "fair,"  wiih 
over  ho  per  cent  of  each  of  the  groups,  with  the  exception  of  the  vooa* 
tional-professional  group,  rating  it  as  "good"  or  "very  good."    Of  th« 
latter  group  only  slightly  over  3U  per  cent  of  the  teachers  gave  a  ra^ 
tag  of  "good"  or  "very  good." 
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From  th*  data  presmted  It  appears  that  the  teachers  of  this 
•tody  irho  had  graduat*  assistants  as  instructors  generally  vi««ad  the 
instruction  received  fran  th^  trith  favor,  with  only  15«8  per  cent  of 
them  finding  it  "poor"  or  "very  poor." 

A  few  comownts  were  made  by  sow  of  the  teachers  concerning  the 
use  of  graduate  assistants  as  instructors*    In  regard  to  the  matter,  a 
taschar  of  home  economics  ^o  had  no  classes  under  such  iostructors, 
stated! 

I  consider  this  one  of  the  "nut  nots"  in  higher  eduoa- 
tlMH*    I  have  beard  more  criticisms  from  our  students  about 
classes  being  taught  by  graduate  students  who  freely  admit 
that  they  ars  uncertain  oi  ibsir  groond*    I  believe  thers 
are  few  graduate  students  who  can  stand  the  strain  of  grad> 
uate  work  and  fello»shi|>  work  and  do  a  good  job  of  either* 
I  believe  I  would  be  inclined  to  drop  a  course  if  I  found 
it  being  taught  by  a  graduate  student* 

la  ths  saas  oonnsotion  a  teacher  of  politLoal  soieaoce  saj^t 

I  had  no  classes  under  instructors  teaching  on  an  assisV> 
antship  basis*    But  I  have  heard  a  lot  of  oosq>lainta  and 
generally  consider  it  a  dubious  practice* 

The  two  quotations  above  indicate  that  scne  teachwrs  questica 
the  use  of  graduate  assistants  as  college  instructors.    A  teacher  of 
Journalism  froa  whoa  the  following  quotation  is  taken  evidently  views 
tfas  aattsr  in  a  different  li^t*    He  statssi    "The  instruction  received 
tnm  graduate  assistants  was  better  than  that  received  £ran  many  of  ths 
regular  professors*" 

A  siBsnary  of  the  data  relative  to  graduate  assistants  shows  that 
392  of  the  teachers,  or  69*6  per  cent  of  the  total  nuiaber  of  teachers 
included  in  the  study,  had  some  experience  as  a  graduate  assistant  chirlng 
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their  college  toralning.    However,  only  28?  of  l^e  aeslstantshlps  held 
b7  teaohvs  involved  college  teaching.   The  othw  105»  or  18.7  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  teaoherti  involved  non^teaching  activities,  such 
as  laboratory  assistant,  gmilng  papers,  and  some  type  of  research  ex- 
perience. 

In  the  nay  of  evaliiation  of  graduate  assistant  experiences,  a 
najority  of  tiie  teachers,  both  those  having  had  assistantships  involving 
teadiii^  and  those  involving  non-teaoJiing  activities,  rated  it  as  having 
"considerable  value"  or  "great  value*"    Hovever,  a  larger  prc^xtrtion  of 
the  teaoh«>8  having  had  assistantships  invc^vlog  teaching  gave  the  «ac-> 
perienoes  a  rating  of  "considnrable  value"  or  "great  value"  than  did 
those  having  assistantships  invcilving  non-reaching  activities* 

nth  respect  to  supervision  during  tiie  graduate  assistant  ex- 
periences, well  over  a  majcarity  reported  they  had  no  planned  and  regu- 
larly scheduled  supervision*    Hcnsevffir,  in  oost  oases  they  indicated  the 
professor  was  available  for  consultaticm  concerning  problems  encountered* 

With  respect  to  the  quality  of  instruction  received  f^om  graduate 
assistants,  it  has  been  seoi  that  202  of  the  teachers,  36*0  per  cent  of 
the  total  nundser,  had  classes  under  graduate  assistants*    Of  these,  well 
over  a  majority  rated  the  quality  of  instruction  received  Aram  the  grad- 
uate assistants  as  "fair"  or  better,  with  over  US.O  per  cent  rating  it 
as  "good"  or  "vexy  good*" 

However,  in  oonBients  from  some  of  the  teaohers,  there  are  indUL- 
cations  that  the  practice  is  not  generally  considered  to  be  entirely  de- 
sirable.   This  fact  is  substantiated  by  sme  of  the  writings  pertairdng 


to  problmu  in  the  flU^d  of  higher  educatloa*   From  the  report  of  a 

oonference  held  at  Chicago^  Illinois,  ccHioemlng  the  preparation  of 

eoUege  teachers  eonee  the  following  statementt 

Graduate  aaaietantships  have  a  history  of  aervloe  by 
the  graduate  institution*  .  •  •  Too  largely  graduate  as- 
sistants have  but  oarried  on  the  menial  tasks  of  the 
department*    Too  largely,  too,  they  have  had  little  ef- 
fective supervision  of  instructional  activities  they 
perfom.** 

The  r^ort  definitely  indicates  that  graduate  assistantships  are  not 

used  primarily  as  a  means  of  teacher  education,  bat  are  based  mainly  on 

the  flnaiKSial  needs  of  the  student  and  the  need  of  the  institutian  for 

what  is  sometimes  considered  cheap  laber*^ 

Hollis,  in  his  study,  Toirard  Ingaroving  Ph*  D.  Programs «  found 

the  use  of  graduate  assistants  a  common  practice  in  most  uidversitios* 

But  hSf  too,  concluded  that  the  praetiee  was  not  carried  on  prinarHy  as 

a  teacher-education  device,  but  was  based  rather  on  the  conrenience  of 

the  institutian  and  the  fLnaooial  needs  of  the  student.    As  he  states  itt 

•  •  *  There  is,  howwver,  very  little  evidence  to  suggest 
that  despite  a  few  outstanding  exceptions,  student  teaching 
at  this  level  is  regarded  more  than  a  convenience  to  students 
and  professors  alike. ^ 

Although  a  majority  of  the  teachers  in  the  present  study  found 
graduate  assistant  experier^e  valuable,  due  to  tiie  laok  of  r^ularly 
scheduled  supervision  and  the  attitiide  that  departments  often 


Theodore  C.  Blegen  and  Russell  H.  Cooper  (eds.).  The  Prepari 
tlon  of  Collei^e  Teachers,  p.  126. 

%id. 

Hollis,  Toward  Improving;;  Ph.  D*  Programs,  p.  lk$» 
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towMrd  the  graduate  assistant^  as  indioated  In  the  above  quotations*  it 
is  quieationable  if  assietantahlp  expeidence,  except  In  rare  oaaea*  affert 
the         of  teaohii^  eotperlence  needed  by  graduate  etodents  before  engage 
ing  In  full-tlae  teaching*    It  seems  that  a  mich  more  valuable  experience 
vould  be  an  internship  in  vhich  regularly  80hedul«i  supervision  is  given. 
Cie  interni^ip  would  be  more  valuable  if*  also*  it  is  carried  on  in  Goa» 
^motion  vith  a  seminar  concerned  with  methods  and  problems  of  college 
teaching* 

Unnecessary  Repetition  and  Unnecessary 
Courses  Required  in  College  Frograas 

In  this  study  an  attempt  wm  made  to  get  the  reactions  of  college 
teachers  with  respect  to  any  umeoessary  repetition  in  oollegs  courses 
and  the  number  and  type  of  college  courses  required  in  programs*  Ihm 
qaestioQ  included  as  a  part  of  the  qpiestionnaire  asked  the  teachers  to 
react  to  the  amount  of  repetition  that  had  taken  place  in  their  major 
field  of  specialisation,  in  the  minor  field  of  specialization,  in  eduoa'- 
tieoLi  and  in  other  courses  which  they  were  required  to  take,  and  to  "un* 
neeeeaary^  courses  required  in  these  areas*   Because  of  the  fsot  that 
education  and  aajcn:  or  minor  subjects  were  the  same  in  musy  instances, 
there  was  considerable  duplication  in  sobw  of  the  answers*  !Rierefore, 
it  was  felt  tiiat  tabulations  aould  not  validly  be  made  and  percentages 
C(»iputed  as  in  other  cases*    However,  each  of  the  questionnaires  was  eac» 
■iBined  on  the  two  questions  and  trends  observed.   The  duplication  was 
not  considered  great  enough  to  invalidate  the  indication  of  trends* 

With  respect  to  unnecessary  repetition,  the  teachers  of  this 
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study  evidently  do  not  feel  that  this  was  an  iiiportant  WMkness  in  their 
college  training  in  the  major  and  minor  fields  of  specialisation,  and 
in  what  was  teraed  in  the  questionnaire  as  "other  required  subjects*" 
The  anmrars  in  these  areas  gensrally  were  "no  repetition,"  or  "saw 
repetition,"  with  a  small  rssabvp  indicating  there  was  "eonsiderabl* 
repetition"  and  only  a  Tery  few  a  "great  amount  of  repetition."  Gen- 
erally, it  appears,  as  represented  by  the  teachers  in  this  study,  that 
college  teachers  do  not  coisider  repetition  a  serious  weakness  in  their 
areas  of  specialization  aol  what  was  termed  in  this  study  as  "othar  re* 
qioired  courses** 

The  trends  with  respect  to  repetition  in  education  courses  are 
based  on  the  opinions  of  oiiLy  about  oaaF^uHf  of  the  teachers  included  in 
the  study*   The  other  teachers  either  had  had  no  education  courses,  or 
Just  failed  to  respond  to  this  part  of  the  questionnaire*    Of  the  teaob* 
•rs  who  responded  to  the  questloB,  a  aajogrity  indicated  that  there  was 
either  "a  considerable  amount  of  r^tition,"  or  "a  great  amount  of 
repetition"  in  the  education  courses  they  had*   iQthough  there  was  not 
a  aaj(alty  of  teachers  in  the  education  group  that  indicated  this  degree 
of  r^tition,  over  a  third  did  so*    Hcwever,  one  teacher  in  the  field 
of  educational  supervisioD  wrote  at  considerable  length  in  an  attea^t  to 
explain  nhy  some  students  consider  education  courses  repetitious*  Th« 
following  is  a  quotation  firom  his  statementi 

The  problem  of  repetition  in  coUc^e  classes,  particularly 
important  in  the  field  of  education,  has  generated  a  lot  of 
beat  but  not  nuch  light.    I  hope  you  will  point  out  that  ad» 
wanoed  training  in  any  field  leads  to  a  differentiation  of  ths 
interests  and  aohieT«ments*   This  is  certainly  true  In  an 


at^xLied  field  such  as  education.    As  Ions  as  the  advanced 
courses  are  large,  the  work  is  usually  differentiated  so 
that  students  of  different  capacities  and  interests  may 
do  nork  that  it  profMsionally  valuable  to  theia*  Th« 
ijnaginative  studmt  goes  into  such  courses  and  because  of 
«ieir  looseness  in  structure  is  able  to  push  his  eduoa* 
tion  ahead  in  a  highly  effective  manner.    The  unlwwglnir 
tive  student  on  the  other  hand  sees  not  the  opportunitiM 
that  are  offered  in  a  oultltude  of  direotions,  but  lack- 
ing imagination,  he  regresses  to  his  past  coperience  and 
concludes  that  his  course  is  merely  a  repetition  of  nhat 
he  has  had  before.    The  professor,  making  a  false  assunq)- 
tion  of  initiative  and  imagination,  cozu^ludes  tliat  tha 
student  has  missed  the  main  strean  before  and  pantitf 
him  to  travel  the  saane  old  route. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  foregoing  quotation,  there  is  aaoMMarily 

a  looseness  in  structure  in  many  education  courses,  and  perhaps  a  c<»« 

siderable  amount  of  repetition  is  neoessazy.    Evidently  there  are  teach- 

«rs  irtu>  feel  that  if  aoae  of  the  courses  ware  differently  wganiaad  and 

presented,  a  certain  amount  of  the  repetition  could  be  avoided.  Xh«r« 

is  avideuoe  of  this  feeling  in  the  faULoidng  quotation  taken  froai  « 

questionzaire  stataiMMit  of  another  education  teacheri 

1  feel  that  in  the  field  of  education,  if  the  coursM 
could  have  been  organised  into  a  few  int^prated  wholes  and 
offered  in  seminar  fom,  they  would  have  been  more  valuable 
«~^ould  have  learned  more  in  a  shorter  time  and  I  would 
have  had  more  time  to  take  courses  in  other  areas  that 
would  have  made  me  a  broader  individual. 

niere  is  sms  evidence  of  a  trend  in  educatLonsl  offerings  to 
move  in  the  direction  advocated  in  the  foregoing  quotatiw.    the  fol- 
lowing quotations  taken  frcai  the  final  report  of  the  CoBoission  on 
Teacher  Education  indicate  this  trend. 

The  organisation  of  general  education  and  of  the  pro- 
fessionil  part  of  the  preparatory  program  into  relatively 
large  blocks  of  time,  with  a  conscious  effort  to  increaM 


integration,  oontinaity,  and  fleocibility  is  more  likely  to 
prove  effeotive  tlian  the  use  of  a  larger  number  of  separately 
specialized  courses.' 

Qreater  institutional  unity  is  a  prime  need  in  prograw 
of  higher  education.    This  ii^lies  a  more  effective  integra* 
tion  within  and  between  the  Tarioos  parts  of  the  college  and 
university  and  also  a  greater  ability  among  faculty  nwberi 
to  work  together  group  wise*    Integration  suggests  moving 
sway  froB  a  reliance  on  a  patchwork  of  courses  in  the  diree* 
tion  of  programs  made  up  of  related  units,  each  oooBanding  a 
relatively  large  block  of  time*    Such  a  move  is  discernible 
as  respects  both  general  and  professional  education  and  de* 
MiTM  support.  ° 

Since  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  criticism  made  r^arding 
the  amount  of  repetition  in  eduoation  courses,  it  seems  that  the  rec(»t* 
■mdation  of  the  Canission  on  Teacher  Education  relative  to  greater  in- 
tegration in  educational  offerings,  with  courses  offered  in  larger  blocks, 
is  w(xrthy  of  esqperimentation  by  education  departments*    By  such  means^  it 
■ay  be  possible  to  eliminate  one  of  the  causes  of  criticism  of  edueatim 
courses* 

It  should  be  pointed  out  in  giving  consideration  to  the  (pinions 
of  the  teachmrs  relative  to  unnecessary  courses  required  in  education^ 
as  in  the  question  pertaining  to  repetition  in  courses,  that  only  slight- 
ly over  one-half  of  the  teachers  responded  to  this  part  of  the  question* 
The  opinions  of  the  teachers  answering  the  question  were  quite  varied  in 
nature*    There  were  some  iriao  expressed  the  feeling  that  "no  unnecessary," 
or  only  a  "few  lumecessary"  courses  were  required,  irtdle  others  expmatA 


^CoHBiission  on  Teacher  Education,  The  Improvement  of  Teacher 
Muoation*  p*  115* 

^Ibid*.  p.  267* 


th«  fMOLing  that  "MTtral  unn«0Ma«ry"  or  "aany  unaeoMMury"  ooursaa 
ware  required  in  the  field  of  edijoation*    The  responses  were  so  varied 
that  a  definite  trend  of  thought  could  not  be  established* 

To  the  part  of  the  qLiestion  referred  to  as  **  other  required 
ooursesj^"  the  trend  in  the  responses  ivas  toward  "no"  or  oi^  a  "few 
unnecessary"  required  courses^  irLth  "several  utmeoessary"  courses 
getting  the  vote  of  only  a  null  grcmpf  and  "many  uzmeeessary"  eouraea 
indicated  by  less  than  ten  teadiers.    It  should  be  pointed  out  that  a 
significant  nuaber  of  teadiers  did  not  respond  to  this  part  of  the 
question    Ko  eoeplanatlons  were  given  for  the  lack  of  response* 

Vith  respect  to  required  courses  in  the  major  and  minn'  fields^ 
the  trend  in  the  responses  was  definitely  tomurd  "no  unnecessary"  re- 
quired courses  aac  only  "a  fev  xmnecessary"  required  courses*   Only  a 
wry  fev  teachers  Indicated  that  there  vere  "several"  or  "asny  unne— ■  ■ 
Mury"  courses  required  in  these  areas* 

After  an  examination  of  the  responses  of  the  teachers  with  re« 
spect  to  xmoMetMPry  repetition  in  courses  and  the  nnoiber  of  unnecessary 
courses  they  were  required  to  take^  it  a|^>ear8  that  the  conclusioa  can 
validly  be  drawn,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  nount  of  repetio 
tion  in  some  education  courses,  that  college  teaoherSf  as  represented 
by  the  teachers  in  this  study,  do  not  feel  that  these  factors  were  a 
serious  defeet  in  their  o<dlege  educatiosu 

Miscellaneous  Factors  Found  Valuable  by 
Teachers  in  Their  College  Tralnlnfg 

Question  17  (U)  in  the  (|ciestionnaire  asked  the  teachers  to  state 
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some  of  the  things  found  yaluable  In  their  ooUsge  training  that  vera 
not  considered  in  other  parts  of  the  questionnaire*    Of  the  total  niaber 
of  ^1  teachers,  315  of  th&a,  or  $6*2  per  cent  of  the  total  naaiDer,  ra- 
sponded  to  this  part  of  the  questionnaire*   Many  of  these  Bwati(»ad  more 
than  one  factor  as  being  raluable* 

In  an  analysis  of  the  data,  classification  according  to  si^Ject 
fields  has  not  been  Biade,  nor  have  perc«itages  be^  computed*    The  an* 
MMni  vere  given  in  varied  vays  and  in  different  forms*    To  report  the 
data  it  was  thought  best  to  put  related  answers  into  certain  oategoriaa 
and  report  thorn  according  to  the  fl-equency  of  mention*    The  data  are 
presented  in  this  manner*    It  is  to  be  renffinbered  that  scrae  of  tha 
•asHwrs  wwe  not  givan  as  stated  in  the  ranary  form,  but  th«7  wars 
considered  to  be  enough   like  the  statement  to  be  pit  in  the  category 
to  which  assigned*    The  catagozles  of  replies  in  order  of  firaquency  of 
mantion  are  presented  in  Table  XI* 

In  terms  of  ft>equsix:y  of  mention  "Instzniction  of  good  teachers" 
ranlcs  first  among  the  misoallanBous  factors  teachers  reported  as  baiag 
particularly  valuable  in  their  college  training*    In  a  few  cases  ref- 
9rmace  was  made  to  the  quality  of  instruction  received  in  general* 
usually  reference  was  made  to  two  or  three  professorsi  or  in  soaw  oaaaa 
to  a  sic^e  professor*  , 

Banking  second  on  the  list  is  *']E^tra<»currioular  and  social 
activities*"    In  this  oatagory  mention  was  made  of  a  noober  of  differant 
things*   Mention  was  made  of  sports  participation,  both  intra-tmiral  and 
inter^scholastic}  participation  in  the  general  social  life  of  the  caapoSf 
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including  firatarnitiesj  participation  in  special  functions  such  as  band, 
dr^uiatic  productions,  forensic  affairs,  hoiKn^ary  and  professional  or- 
ganizations; and  participation  in  stiuient  government  and  oaopus  politics* 


TABLE  n 

M23CSLLANB3US  FACTORS  FOUND  TO  BK  PARTICUURLT  VALUABLE  IN 
COLLEGE  PROCaiAMS  BY  315  OUT  OF  $61  COLLEGE  TEACHERS 


!•  Instruction  of  good  teachers  69 

2«  £xtrar>curricular  arid  social  activities  $U 

3*  Subject  matter  courses  in  field  of  specialisation  32 

U*  Informal  relations  with  professors  31 

5*  Courses  outside  field  of  speoialisation  giving 

breadth  to  training  25 

6»  Association  -vith  other  studaats  Z$ 

7*  Special  courses  eonoeziiii%  methods  and  probloMl 

of  college  teaching  19 

8*  Practical  axparience  relatad  to  ■oadwrio  irork  lU 

9*  Contaot  with  authoritative  paofa*  in  tha  flald  10 

10*  Courses  in  public  qpaaking  8 

U*  Wide  general  reading  7 

12*  Field  tripe  &nd  surveys  6 


Third  in  terms  of  fk^quency  of  mention  «as  the  value  derived 
irm  subject  matter  courses  in  the  field  of  specialisation*  In  this 
connection,  reference  was  usually  made  to  a  particular  course  in  tha 
field  of  specialisation  that  had  been  especially  helpfUl* 

In  oomeotion  with  the  fourth  factor  on  the  list,  '*Infoml  ra-> 
lations  with  professco's,'*  reference  was  usually  made  to  weam  contact 
with  the  profasaor  outside  of  class— dn  his  hoHte  or  over  a  "cup  of  oof<- 
fsa'  between  olassas^   Some  teachers  particularly  strasaed  the  isiportanoa 
of  this  relation* 

In  the  fifth  oategory  on  the  list,  "Courses  outside  the  area  of 
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■peciallzation  giving  breadth  to  training,"  irare  mentioned  general  edu- 
eation  courses,  liberal  arts  courses,  and  courses  in  fields  related  to 
the  area  of  apecialisation* 

Considerable  oai^uusis  vae  placed  by  sone  tMchers  on  the  sixth 
rankiz^  it«R,  "Association  ivith  other  students*"   Reference  naa  aadt  to 
work  with  students  in  groups  in  class,  to  informal  seminars  held  to  die- 
cuss  prdbloas,  and  informal  relations  with  students  in  the  dormitory  or 
in  eaiqpus  association* 

The  seventh  category,  "Special  courses  concerning  methods  and 
problems  of  teaofaing,"  includes  mention  of  such  courses  as  guidance, 
psychology,  methods  courses  in  the  area  of  specialization,  and  n^t  wut 
tanMd  prefessioral  education  courees* 

Host  mention  of  the  eighth  itaa,  "IVaotical  eacperienco  related 
to  academic  work,"  was  xaaie  by  engineering,  accounting,  and  other 
teachers  in  the  professional  field* 

"Contact  with  authoritative  people  in  the  field"  is  the  last 
item  on  the  list  to  be  mentioned  by  as  many  as  ten  teachers*    In  this 
connectioa  reference  was  made  to  both  instructors  and  to  men  outside  the 
academic  field*    The  particular  value  darived  iraai  these  people  was  not 
■entionad* 

Ranking  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth,  respectively,  on  the  list 
are  "Courses  in  public  speaking,"  "V/ide  general  reading,"  and  "Field 
trips  mad  sorveTW,"  each  mentioned  by  less  than  ten  teachers* 

Irom  the  data  presented,  it  is  seen  that  varied  factors  in  col- 
lege priqwration  are  valued  as  teaching  aids  by  teachers*  Undoubtedly, 


•ttse  of  the  fttctors  mentioned  were  exporienced  In  untiergr«di»te  training* 
Others  aay  be  considered  to  be  incidental  aspects  of  an  individual's 
college  education  and  unnortiiy  of  conscious  effort  on  the  part  of  iaati* 
tutions  is  asking  thes  crailable  for  students*    Bammnr,  tlMre  are  9am 
of  the  items  rankine  rather  high  on  the  list,  such  as  "Infernal  relations 
with  profesaws,"  "Gourses  outside  the  field  of  specialisation  giving 
breadtii  to  training,"  and  "Special  courses  related  to  methods  and  pr<»b- 
lems  of  teaching,"  to  *iioh  graduate  schools  might  well  give  consideration. 
Some  of  the  items  listed  woxHA  perhaps  have  been  rated  a3  a  valuable  taaoh- 
inc  aid  by  a  larger  raaijer  of  teachers  if  tiiey  had  been  aakad  specifically 
to  evaluate  them.    The  fact  that  the  items  listed  were  voluntarily  written 
in  perhaps  adds  to  their  significance. 

Sugeastions  Made  by  Teachers  as  to  Ways  that  Their 
College  fl*eparation  Caild  Have  Been  liaproved 

The  foOLlowii^  data  to  be  presented  were  taken  flrom  responses  to 
question  IV  (7)  of  the  questionnaire  in  wliich  teachers  ware  aidced  to  oaks 
suggestions  as  to  changes  that  cotild  have  been  made  in  their  college  prep* 
araticm  which  wjuld  have  given  then  better  preparation  for  meeting  th« 
problems  of  a  b^inning  college  teacher* 

Tno  hundred  and  ninety  teachers  responded  to  this  part  of  tha 
questionnaire*    Varied  suggestions  were  made  and  suggestions  having  ra- 
lated  bearing  were  expressad  in  diff arant  wgn*    For  this  reason,  as  in 
the  previous  discussion,  the  answers  have  been  arranged  in  categories  and 
listed  according  to  frequency  of  mention.    The  suggestions  and  the  frequency 
of  mention  are  praaantad  in  Table  XII* 
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TABLE  XII 

SUOOESTIOIB  MADE  BY  290  OUT  OF  $61  CQU.EOE  TEACHERS  III  RBQABD  TO 
WAYS  THAT  THEIR  COLLBQE  PROGRAMS  COaLL  HAVE  BKEM  MFBOflD  TO 
HAVE  BETTER  IREPARED  THEM  FOR  BEOiroflNO  COLLEGE  TEWHIID 


1.  Trairdam  r«Iatad  to  problans  and  methods  of  teachijag  12k 

2.  TeMhii«  tKpMrienM  ondar  supenrision  61 
3*  Mora  bTMdth  Md  grMWr  inUgratlon  in  ooll«g« 

progmui  * 

$,  More  good  tMeh«rs  3*t 

6*  Additional  coursM  in  field  of  speoialisaUtti  2i» 

7,  Training  in  public  speaking  and  group  dynaaios  23 

8*  Courses  better  organised  and  {^reaenbed  13 


Suggestions  pertaining  to  courses  oonoerned  with  methods  and 
prttilmm  of  teaohii^  were  made  «ith  twice  the  fk'eqaenojr  of  other  sag- 
gestions  aade  by  teachers  as  to  ways  that  their  graduate  education  could 
have  been  inqiroved*    In  this  oonneotion,  several  teaolMrs  suggested  they 
would  have  profited  by  a  general  course  in  college  methods  of  teaching^ 
«r  a  iwlnir  in  prt^ems  of  college  teadiing*    Other  teachers  suggested 
they  would  hove  larofited  by  specialised  courses  in  guidance  and  studexA 
emuaseling,  curriculum  planning  and  construction,  objectives  of  hi^ier 
•dueation^  evaluation  of  student  performancey  and  educational  psychology* 

The  second  suggestion  most  comonhly  made  by  teachers  pertained 
to  "Teaching  eaq>eri«u:e  under  supervision*"    Sxme  suggested  practice 
teaohingf  others  termed  it  internship  or  aj^rentioe  teaching*   A  few 
teachers  not  oiily  suggested  that  they  would  have  been  better  prepared 
by  such  e^qperience  but  recosBoended  that  all  beginning  teachers  should 
have  the  eaqteriooce,  particularly  if  they  had  had  no  high  school  teaching 
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•ocperittiott. 

It  is  evident  trm  the  xuriser  of  teachers  in  this  study  who  aad* 
suggestions  pertaining  to  the  desirability  of  amm  saperviaed  teaching 
experienee  prior  to  oollege  teaching   and  to  the  need  of  training  la 
techniques  and  methods  of  teething,  that  a  nuaber  of  odLlege  teacher* 
feel  that  these  are  neglected  aspects  in  the  i^reparation  of  gradtiata 
students  for  oollege  teaching* 

Banking  third  in  teras  of  niober  of  teachers  iriio  responded  la 
tte  mggastlMi  aade  by  teachers  to  the  effect  that  their  oollege  training 
nould  have  been  Is^nroved  by  taking  courses  outside  the  field  of  special- 
isation*  9mm  mggestions  referred  to  general  education  coorses,  others 
to  irtiat  lias  termed  "liberal  arts  courses,"  and  some  to  courses  outside 
the  field  of  specialisation  but  related  to  it« 

ThB  group  of  suggestions  ranking  fourth  on  the  list  referred  to 
"Improved  education  couraea."   Oaually  reference  iwub  made  to  acre  prao* 
tical  and  less  theoretical  courses,  or  to  orgaixisation  of  courses  toward 
oondsnsation  and  greater  integration,  theretajr  deereasing  the  noaiber  of 
oourtes  required* 

The  group  of  suggestions  ranking  fifth  on  the  list  pertaining  to 
"More  good  teachers"  usually  referred  to  the  general  inadequacy  of  tha 
ioetruction  received,  but  occasionally  to  the  instruction  in  a  particular 
department  or  to  a  group  of  teachers  nhon  they  felt  wez>e  particularly  de- 
ficient in  teaching  techniques* 

The  sixth  ranking  aaggsstlon  pertaining  to  "Additional  courses  in 
the  field  of  specialisation"  usually  referred  to  a  particular  course  a 
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tMcher  failed  to  tak*  £tom  which  thejr  reallsad  later  they  could  have 
profited* 

In  the  euggestions  sMde  rd-ative  to  "Ijraining  in  ptiblic  apeakUv 
and  group  dynandos,"  teachers  indicated  a  feeing  that  such  oourses  would 
hare  aided  them  in  class  presentation  and  given  thea  a  better  understand- 
tng  of  how  most  ef feetirely  to  obtain  and  direct  the  interest  of  a  grov^ 
of  students. 

In  the  suggestions  pertsining  to  better  cnrganised  and  better  pre* 
sented  courses,  teachers  Indicated  a  feeling  that  their  training  would 
have  been  improved  by  more  courses  offered  in  sendnar  form,  or  by  courses 
wmSm  man  meaningful  by  less  of  a  textbook  i^oach  used  in  taaohir^. 

These  suggestions  f^on  college  teachers  ooncemiog  iaprovementt 
that  might  have  been  made  in  their  college  programs,  itiich  would  have  more 
adequately  prepared  them  for  meeting  the  problans  of  a  beginning  college 
teachers,  ara  worthy  of  consideration  by  institutions  educating  oollega 
teachers*   Particularly,  the  factors  most  frequently  suggested,  "Training 
relating  to  methods  and  problems  of  college  teaching,**  "Teaching  exper- 
ience under  supervision,"  "More  breadth  and  great  integration  in  college 
{xrogrsms"  are  worthy  of  considsration*   These  suggestiwis  bear  out  Htb 
erlticisffls  often  msde  that  the  preparation  offered  by  graduate  schools  is 
often  too  narrow  in  soope  and  fails  to  give  teachers  training  in  tech- 
niques  and  methods  of  teadiing,  and  does  not  offer  the  (Opportunity  far 
experience  in  classroon  teaching  that  is  needed,  and,  in  many  cases, 
actually  desired  by  teachers* 

The  suggestions  made  by  teachers  concerning  "Improved  eduoation 
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courses**  are  worthy  of  consideration  hj  departmnts  of  education.  Accord* 
log  to  the  statensnts  aade  by  these  teachers^  there  is  a  need  for  sonw  of 
the  courses  to  be  made  more  practical  and  less  tbeoreticaly  and  for  a  re- 
organisation teiJling  toward  more  int^ation,  «iereby  perhaps  prodiidng 
the  saoe  results  in  a  shorter  period  of  tine.    It  is  possible  that  laany 
•ducatlon  dspartacnts  would  inoraase  their  effeotivensss  by  following 
these  suggestions* 


Offered  by  Teachers  Relative 


This  part  of  the  discussion  is  based  on  responses  to  question 
VI  of  the  qaestionnaire,  which  aslced  teachers  to  eoqpress  theoMielTes  re- 
garding aspects  of  their  oolite  education  and  teaching  problems  not  r«» 
ported  elsiwhere  in  the  questionnaire.    Some  of  the  teachers  spoke  spa* 
cifically  of  what  they  considered  to  have  baan  taluabla  in  their  ooUaga 
training,  and  others  made  specific  suggestions  concemlng  ways  their 
college  training  could  have  been  iaqproved.    These  data  -were  incorporated 
in  the  two  previous  discussions  when  these  factors  ware  considered.  In 
addition,  considerable  data  from  this  part  of  the  questionnaire  wera 
given  In  Chi^ptar  III,  when  teadter  appraisal  of  current  college  taaehiag 
practlcaa  was  discussed.    Howsvar,  several  ideas  were  expressed  in  the 
responses  that  have  iK>t  beoi  presented  alaawiiere  aixl  will  be  discussed 
below. 

One  idea  worthy  of  consideration  is  that  offered  by  a  group  of 
teachers  pertaining  to  requiring  practical  experience  outside  tha 
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•oademlc  field  of  graduate  stodents  preparing  for  collage  teaching. 
The  suggestion  was  made  by  approxlaately  tirenty»«flve  teachers,  most  fre- 
quently coming  firoffl  the  teaohmrs  of  the  profeaslonal  subjects,  such  as 
engineering,  accounting,  architecture,  and  buslnaas  actalnistratlon*  Hotr* 
ever,  the  suggestion  was  made  by  at  least  one  or  acre  teachers  In  each 
of  the  subject  fields. 

It  Is  a  suggestion  that  appears  to  have  coittilderable  merit  and 
aaar  be  vorth  consideration  by  graduate  institutions,  particularly  thosa 
preparing  teachers  of  the  professional  subjects.    There  is  no  question  aa 
to  the  value  of  experience  in  the  business  and  non-«cadeaic  vorld.   It  is 
questionable,  however,  whether  practical  work  eqperlenoe  should  be  ea-> 
tlrely  sabstltuted  for  consideration  of  problems  involved  in  oollace 
teaching,  and  the  purposes  and  objectives  of  higher  education.  However, 
it  does  not  seosi  that  one  needs  to  be  saerlf Iced  for  the  other.    They  nay 
both  well  be  profitably  IndLuded  in  the  program  of  graduate  students  in 
certain  areas,  urtio  are  preparing  for  college  teaching. 

Another  point  of  view  presented  by  a  nsall  group  of  teaebert  ie 
the  idea  that  education  plays  little  part  in  the  developotent  of  a  success* 
fttl  college  teacher.   Thn  point  of  view  maj  appear  unworthy  of  consldera* 
tloB  In  a  discussion  concerned  with  the  iaproveoKnt  of  the  preparation  of 
college  teachers.    But  it  points  up  some  of  the  difficulties  involved  in 
attempting  to  change  and  improve  graduate  programs  offered  for  prospective 
teachers.   Thus,  to  view  the  job  to  be  done  in  its  total  perspective,  it 
•e«n8  well  to  consider  all  points  of  vlee^ 

The  eacpresslcMns  of  some  of  the  teachers  holding  to  the  point  of 
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Tleir  that  tr*lnii%  pl«ys  «  rery  ffiinoTf  if  axty,  part  In  the  developiMnt  of 

an  effeotive  eoOLlage  teach«r  art  rather  Intereatlng  to  note*   For  axaaple, 

a  tMKdier  of  iMlosoi^  saldt 

I  don't  see  any  answer  to  the  problem*  I  believe  that  it 
is  of  the  utaoet  iiQ>ortance  tliat  a  college  teachers  work  oat 
his  course  Xh»  best  way  that  he  knovs  how.  It  is  Iqportaat 
that  each  work  out  whatever  methods  are  most  effeotire  when 
he  uses  th«*  This  requires  more  than  anything  wOLse  an  db* 
serration  of  results  and  coomon  sense*  A  general  oourse  in 
preparation  for  college  teachers  would  probably  be  useless* 

A  teaohor  of  business  actainistration  saidi   "There  is  no  sudi 
thing  as  a  pedagogy  for  oollege  teaching*    A  college  teacher  learns  to  do 
by  doing*"   A  political  science  teacher  expresses  alatost  the  aaM  idea  as 
the  above*    He  stated  i    "Ciood  teaohing  does  not  cone  from  oollege  train* 
ing— it  comes  fvtm  eaqperienee** 

A  science  teadier  indicates  that  he  believes  that  good  teachers 
are  so  destined  at  birth*    The  teaoherf  after  making  a  stiggestion  for  a 
certain  change  in  course  requirooents  for  science  teachers  preparing  for 
oollege  teaohing,  saidt    "Ho«erer»  let  us  not  forget  that  teachers  are 
bom,  not  made*" 

From  the  questionnaire  replies,  these  quotations  represent  a  small 
group  of  teachers  that  holds  to  the  point  of  view  that  education  plays 
little  part  in  the  development  of  an  effeotive  teacher*         point  of 
view  appears  entirely  untenable  whan  all  the  qualities^  personality  traits, 
general  philosophy  and  standards  of  value,  teaohing  techniques  and  all  that 
go  to  make  up  the  effeotive  teacher  are  considered.    The  question  may  be 
raised  as  to  idxether  the  position  ean  be  psyi^olegieally  and  soientifioally 
defended  any  more  than  can  the  contention  that  education  plays  a  very 
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adnor  part  In  the  derelopnaDt  of  a  suceessftil  Inr/er,  dootor,  or  engiaMr* 
Jkmtifw,  since  it  is  a  point  of  view  held  by  some  college  teachers,  it 
aast  be  taken  into  oonaideratlon  m  an  obstacle  to  overoone  in  attaq>tdLng 
to  devise  more  effective  programs  of  teacher  education  for  prospeotiv* 
college  teachers* 

In  ttiB  answers  to  the  questionnaire,  there  was  widence  of  anothar 
group  of  teachers,  nhile  not  holding  to  the  extraae  ideas  just  presented, 
definitely-  questions  the  value  of  professicxul  education  as  preparation 
for  college  teaching*    Scrae  indicated  a  strong  oj^sition,  while  others 
were  more  moderate  in  their  point  of  view*    The  fdLloRLng  quotation  £rai 
a  political  science  teacher  represents  the  group  eoqxressing  strong  op- 
positioQt    "Education  courses  are  to  me  a  oosqplete  waste  of  time  and 
■argr  other  professors  share  that  point  of  view*" 

the  following  quotation  fr<»&  a  philosophy  teacher  also  represents 

the  strong  opposition  group*    The  teacher  saldt 

I  think  there  is  a  grsat  daal  of  nonsense  being  uttered 
these  days  About  college  teaming*   The  tendenoy  to  think  that 
ecdlege  teachers  should  have  courses  in  ccUi^s  of  education 
is,  from  advanced  publicity,  quite  ridiculous*  •  •  •  Reading 
a  book  by  Gilbert  Hi^et  will  be  of  much  greater  value  to  a 
celLege  teacher  than  what  one  would  expect  to  get  £roD  a 
^•oific  course  in  college  teaching  methods* 

Ebcpressing  a  somewhat  similar  point  of  view  as  in  the  abors 

quotations,  a  botany  teacher  statest 

Ihere  is  no  need  for  formalized  education*    I  took  nons 
but  observed  others  taking  it*    Sobs  often  spent  too  imioh 
time  on  Just  method  and  not  enough  on  subject  matter* 

There  were  other  teachers  not  showing  as  strong  (Opposition  to 

•duoation  oourses  as  indicated  in  the  above  qtiotations^  never thelea* 
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questioning  their  ralue.    This  is  indicated  by  «  phil08<q)hy  teacher  la 
the  f  oIlflMtac  quotationt 

I  tm.  absolutely  oiqpoted  to  required  courses  in  education 
for  college  teachers|  though  it  may  be  alloired  as  an  alter* 
native  to  laagoage  or  other  technique  courses* 

The  followii^  quotation  rather  than  representing  opposition  is 

offered  more  in  the  way  of  a  suggestion  for  iaprorsaeat  of  education 

oowses.   The  quotation  is  from  a  teacher  of  business  sdainistratioc 

and  is  as  fdlowsi 

While  some  of  the  education  courses  were  a  naste  of  tiBe> 
there  «m  •  great  deal  of  helpful  aaterlal  preswted*  the 
more  specific  and  practical  the  education  courses,  the  more 
helpful  th^y  were.   Finely  phrased,  broad  dbJeotlTes  di»- 
cussed  ««re  of  little  help  unless  it  vat  shewn  hear  thqr 
could  be  obtained  in  a  praictioal  «ay« 

Wius  it  is  seen  that  soae  teachers  are  strongly  opposed  to  pro- 
fessional education  offered  as  training  for  college  teaching.  Otoera 
recognise  its  value  if  properly  organised  and  presented,  nhile  the  others 
oonsidor  it  an  important  pert  of  the  education  of  those  preparing  for 
college  level  teaching.    The  latter  was  iixiieated  by  the  namber  of  teach- 
ers  who  suggested  that  their  college  training  irould  have  aore  adequately 
prepared  th«B  for  aeetli^  the  problons  of  a  beginning  oolite  teacher  if 
sane  study  of  methods  and  techniqaes  of  teaching  had  been  included  in 
their  college  education.    However,  in  proposing  courses  in  professional 
edueation  concerned  with  problems  and  methods  of  taaehing,  the  oi^sition 
to  such  courses  must  be  recognised.    Seme  of  thi  criticlnn  of  such 
courses  are  worthy  of  consideration  and  may  be  profitably  used  as  guides 
in  organizing  and  presenting  the  courses.    Any  such  courses  offered  must 
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necessarily  b«  mUl  orgAaissd  and  pr«Mot<Kl  and  b«  of  such  a  nature  thai 
they  are  mentally  stimulating  and  always  challenging  to  the  best  efforts 
of  the  student* 

Various  Types  of  Teaming  apeglenet 


The  mntber  of  teaohers  vho  had  internahip  and  assistantsbip  eoD* 
psrience  has  been  presented*    The  folloiiiQg  disoussion  presents  the  naaber 
of  teachers  «ho  had  high  school  teadbiing  experience^  and  their  eraluatioa 
of  it*   Also  to  be  laresented  are  combinations  of  different  tjpes  of  taadb-> 
ing  axperlenoes  that  they  had  prior  to  college  teaching* 

The  nnsaber  of  teadiers  «ho  had  high  school  teaching  aacpiriaDot 
prior  to  college  teadiing^  irith  their  evaluation  of  it«  is  presented  in 
Table  XIII*   From  the  table  it  migr  be  seen  that  239  of  the  teaohers^  or 
U2*6  per  coat  of  the  total  nuidber,  had  high  school  teaching  experience 
prior  to  engaging  in  ooUego  teaching*   Of  tJie  subject  groups,  the  per* 
centages  range  from  23*3  per  cent  to  8d*9  per  cent,  vith  the  eduoatloa 
grouqp  having  the  highest  pere«itage  and  the  ▼ocational<^ofeesional  the 
lowBst*    The  other  groups  rank,  in  terns  of  teachers  who  had  high  school 
teaching  aaq^ienee,  as  follows  t   physical  education,  second j  huaanities, 
third|  social  sciences,  fourth)  and  natural  soienees,  fifth* 

Of  the  239  teachers  itio  had  high  school  teaching  experience,  three 
rated  the  experience  as  having  "no  value**  and  only  thirteen  as  having 
"little  value*"   Of  the  remaining  teachers,  8U,  or  35*2  per  cent  of  the 
total  nunfcer  rated  the  eoqierience  as  having  "considerable  value"  and  139$ 
CP  Sbm2  per  cent  of  the  total  nmbw  rated  it  as  having  "great  value** 
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It  is  fouod  is  a  canparlson  of  the  valuation  placed  on  high 
school  experience  by  teachers  o£  the  different  subject  groups  that  at 
least  88.0  per  cent  of  each  of  the  groups  rated  the  experience  as  having 
"considerable  value"  or  "great  value,"  witti  over  98.0  per  cent  of  the 
education  teachers  giving  this  rating,  the  highest  for  any  of  the  groups* 
Hoiraver,  a  significantly  higher  percentage  of  the  health  and  physical 
education  teachers,  the  education  teachers,  and  teachers  of  the  voo*- 
tional-professional  subjects  gave  the  experience  the  rating  of  "great 
value"  than  did  the  teachers  of  the  other  groups,  uLtti  natural  sciences 
having  the  snallest  percentage  giving  a  rating  of  "great  value." 

As  reprssented  by  teachers  included  in  this  study,  it  is  seen 
fym  the  data  presented  that  generally  college  teachers  find  high  school 
teaching  experience  of  value  to  them  in  their  collega  teaching.    A  few 
Of  the  teachers  in  the  study  suggested  that  high  school  teaching  eac 
perieoos  should  be  re(^lred  of  all  beginning  college  teachers.  Sons 
of  the  (jiotations  of  these  teachers  were  given  in  Chapter  III.    The  fol- 
losing  is  a  quotation  firoBi  the  head  of  a  science  department,  who  advocates 
high  school  teaching  experience  for  all  teachers  before  engaging  in  col- 
lage teaching.    The  quotation  is  as  folloirst 

It  is  my  opinion  that  most  college  teachers  would  profit 
considerably  from  the  experience  of  teaching  a  year  or  two 
in  high  school  regardless  of  their  field  of  concentration. 
k  Sttrrqr  of  mg^  eoUsge  teachers  showed  that  those  when  I  had 
eoBSidered  the  best  instructors  were  ones  who  had  had  second- 
ary experience. 

While  sooe  teachers  advocated  high  school  teaching  experience 
for  all  beginning  ccU^e  teachers,  others  particularly  stressed  elemen- 


tary  and  high  school  tesadilng  experience  for  teachers  of  education. 

Ihe  fdloNing  quotation  f^om  a  physical  education  teacher  represents 

this  point  of  Timrt 

I  do  not  thiide  good  teaching  on  hoir  to  teach  or  prab<- 
lens  concerning  higher  education  oan  be  taught  by  ajsjr 
professor  «ho  has  had  litUe  experisnee  hiualf  in  teach- 
in  hi^  school* 

Ihe  ■dggsstion  that  all  education  teachers  should  have  experi- 
ence in  high  school  or  elaoMQtary  school  appears  to  have  particular 
aerit.    The  suggestion  that  all  teachers  have  high  school  escperieiice 
Bay  have  merit*    It  particularly  appears  to  have  merit  if  scbw  oppor- 
tunities are  not  available  for  teaching  ujaier  supervision  irtiile  pursuing 
the  graduate  pr<%raflu 

Ihe  mHiber  of  teachers  itio  had  high  school  teaching  experience, 
internship,  and  graduate  assistantship  experience  prior  to  college  teach- 
ing has  b«en  presented*    Uowwer,  Aran  the  data  presentad  so  far  it  has 
been  ii^possible  to  tell  how  ma^y  of  the  teachers  have  had  more  than  ona 
of  the  etxperiences  and  the  nuzber  that  have  had  no  experience*    This  i2>- 
formation  is  given  in  Table  XIV*    The  table  gives  the  naiber  of  teachers 
Dho  had  differ&it  t^pes  of  experieiwe,  the  number  having  had  a  combina- 
tion of  two  or  more  of  the  cjcperienoes,  and  the  number  who  had  had  ao 
•xperienoe  before  engaging  in  college  teaching. 

From  Table  IV  it  may  be  seen  that  prior  to  college  teaching,  li*6 
per  cent  of  the  teachers  had  only  internship  experience,  20.8  per  cent 
only  assistantship  eacperience,  and  17.1  per  cent  only  high  school  ex- 
perience.   In  the  way  of  conijinatioiis  of  experiences,  7*0  per  cent  had 
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a  cocEblnatlmi  of  internship  and  asslstanbshlp,  2*0  p«r  e«nt  Internship 
and  high  school^  16*5  per  cent  asslstanbship  and  high  school^  5*0  per  cent 
internship,  assistantship,  and  high  sohodL,  and  25«1  per  cant  no  «K" 
perience* 

Since  the  distribution  of  teachers  according  to  the  different 
t^s  of  experience  has  been  prevlouaLy  discussed,  the  significant  fact 
of  interest  for  discussion  here  is  the  number  of  teachers  -who  had  no 
teaching  experience*    In  a  con^arison  of  the  percentages  of  teachers  irtio 
had  nc  experience,  it  Is  saen  from  Table  XIT  that  nearly  50  per  cent  of 
the  teachers  of  the  vocational-professional  subjects  nad  no  kind  of 
tMohiaK  e:q;>erienc6  before  beginning  college  teaching,  while  leas  than 
3  per  cent  of  the  health  and  physical  education  teachers,  and  less  than 
5  per  cent  of  the  education  teachers  had  no  experience*    Of  the  other 
groapB,  29*1  per  cent  of  the  hunanities  teachers,  21*8  per  cent  of  tha 
social  science  teachers,  and  18*3  per  cent  of  the  natural  science  teach* 
ars  had  bo  teaching  experience* 

Frcm  the  data  presented,  as  represented  by  the  teachers  included 
in  this  study,  It  is  seen  that  sli^tly  over  one-fourth  of  eollesa 
teachers  begin  their  careers  with  no  previous  experience*   Also,  it  is 
probable  that  a  high  percentage  of  these  teachers  have  given  little  oozk- 
sideration  to  oethods  and  pz-oblems  involved  in  college  teaching*    Thay  go 
«ut  £rom  graduate  institutions  and  learn  to  teach  by  trial  and  errc^, 
often  iiith  little,  if  any,  supervision  fton  their  superiors,  at  the  ex* 
PiiMS  of  their  students*    It  is  a  fact  most  worthy  of  consideration  and 
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Attention  by  •duoators  Interested  in  iiqproving  the  ({oality  ef  ooUig^ 
instruoti(m,  thereby  oudcing  the  college  experiences  of  students  more 
vital  and  more  effective* 


This  ctaptet  has  been  concerned  with  an  analysis  of  data  pertain- 
ing to  certain  aspects  of  college  teaching,  as  revealed  by  $61  in-service 
college  teachers.    The  561  teachers  concerned  hold  degrees  firom  119 
graduate  institutionsi  located  in  thirty^-nine  states  of  the  United  States, 
the  District  of  Coluabia,  and  five  foreign  countries.    They  represent 
tMMhers  in  sixtjy-two  different  subject  fields* 

Over  $0  per  cent  of  the  teachers  hold  some  type  of  the  doctoral 
degree,  and  over  68  per  cent  hold  masters'  degrees*   Less  than  5  par 
cent  hold  the  bachelor's  degree  only* 

inuring  their  beginning  year,  nearly  28  per  cent  of  the  teachers 
taught  at  least  one  subject  outside  the  major  field,  vhile  over  9  per 
cent  taught  at  least  one  subject  outside  either  the  major  or  minor 
fields*    Hoeever,  they  had  a  somevAiat  more  favorable  teaching  situation 
for  the  school  year  1950-195l>  «ith  barely  over  22  per  cent  of  thea 
teaching  outside  of  the  major  field* 

Fifteen  different  problems  vwe  encountered  by  teachers  during 
the  beginning  year  of  teaching.    S<MBe  of  the  problesM  nere  encountered 
by  more  than  $0  per  cent  of  the  teachers,  while  others  were  encountered 
by  fewer  teachers,  ranging  downward  to  less  than  1  per  oent* 

Over  86  per  cent  of  the  teachers  conqpleted  research  projeots  in 


fulfilling  the  requirements  for  either  the  doctor's  or  master's  dsgrM* 
Mssrlj  25  per  cent  of  them  foand  these  projects  to  be  of  "little"  or  "no 
▼slue"  during  their  college  teaching* 

One  hundred  four^  or  18*5  per  cent  of  the  teachers  had  Internship 
or  apprentice  teaching  experience  during  their  cdLLege  |»reparatlon«  A 
majority  of  the  teachers  vleir  favorably  an  Internship  for  beginning  col-> 
l^e  teachers*    Uanrererf  the  teachers  nho  had  various  Internship  eoqparl* 
rasM  value  It  more  highly  than  do  those  ulttout  such  e]q>erlenoe  value  It 
for  prospective  teachers* 

Three  hundred  nlnety^'tiro  of  the  teachers  had  graduate  assistant* 
ship  «q>erlenoes,  with  18?  of  them  having  graduate  asslstantshlp  ejq^erl- 
ence  Involving  teaching  and  105  Involving  nonrtea<^ng  activities.  The 
eocperlenees  were  valued  rathsr  highly  by  a  majority  of  the  teachers*  Ho»- 
ever«  the  assistantshlps  Involving  teaohlng  activities  were  valued  more 
highly  than  those  involving  nonHeachlng  activities.   A  majority  of  the 
teachers  did  not  have  regularly  scheduled  supervision  during  their  as- 
slstantshlp experlenoes* 

Two  hundred  two  of  the  teachers  themselves  had  graduate  assistants 
M  instructors  during  their  college  preparation*  A  majority  of  the  teach- 
ers viewed  this  Instruction  with  favor,  with  less  than  16  per  cent  fiiKiir^ 
it  "poor*  or  "very  poor*" 

Generally,  the  teachers  did  not  find  "unnecessary  repetition"  ani 
"unnecessary  required  courses"  as  serious  weaknesses  in  their  college 
preparation,  with  the  possible  exception  of  a  slight  majority  irtio  found 
an  undesirable  «aount  of  repetition  in  some  education  courses* 


Th«  taaohere  fouod  a  nuiabsr  of  Dactors  to  be  of  particular  ralu« 
during  their  ooOLLega  preparation*    Hoevrer,  a  number  oade  euggestlona  as 
to  inpror«MMai8  that  oould  have  been  made  in  their  education.    The  two 
•ageestlons  moat  coanonly  made  in  this  reapeet  pertained  to  courses  oon- 
eemixe  methods  and  probloss  of  teaching  and  to  supenrised  teaching 
experience* 

Two  hundred  thirty<-filne  of  the  teachers  had  high  school  teaching 
experience  prior  to  college  teaching*    This  experience  was  ralued  quite 
highly  by  a  large  majority  of  them*    One  hundred  forty-one  of  the  teach- 
ers had  no  type  of  teaching  experience  prior  to  college  teaching* 

Consideration  has  been  given  to  the  problems  enoountered  by 
beginning  college  teaeh^rs  and  to  their  appraisal  of  the  college  pro* 
grams  ts^en  in  preparation  for  meeting  the  problems*    It  win  be  interest- 
ing to  note  next  the  requir^Bsnts  and  offexlogs  of  graduate  sohools  for 
students  preparing  for  eoUege  teaching* 


CHAPTER  7 


SOUE  APFBAISALS  OF  GRAOUATE  EDUCATION  WITH  SPECIAL 
CONSIDERATION  GIVEN  TO  RBQUlR£MBIiTS  AM)  OFFERINaS 
FOR  STUDEinS  PREPAKim  fOR  OOLLEQE  TEACHINQ 

This  chapter  Is  concerned  with  a  gensral  appraisal  of  graduata 
•ohools*    Primary  consideration  is  givan  to  the  requireoents  and  offer- 
ings of  tha  institutions  for  stodants  preparing  for  college  teadaing* 
Banever,  other  factors  are  considered*    Data  previously  presented  in  the 
study  pertaining  to  graduate  aohools  are  sumnarised*    Then  attention  is 
given  to  the  Auctions  of  graduate  institutions  and  such  factors  con- 
sidered as  departmental  <»>ganisation  and  the  concept  of  scholarship 
pretantlar  maintained  which  appears  to  militate  against  the  institutions 
adequately  performing  some  of  their  funotions* 

Completed  studies  and  uritir^s  in  the  field  of  hi^er  education 
hare  been  the  <diief  sources  of  data  used  in  makii^  the  appraisals.  How 
fnrer,  publications  of  graduate  schools  and  correspMidence  and  materials 
sent  to  the  writer  by  people  working  in  graduate  programs  haye  also  bean 


Throughout  this  study  reference  has  been  made  to  American  graduate 
schools*    Before  attenptii^  a  general  discussion  in  the  way  of  an  <Q>prais-> 
al  of  present  graduate  schools^  it  seems  well  to  summarise  sosw  of  the 
facts  which  have  already  been  presented*    In  the  introduction  of  the  study 
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r«fllir«no6  iras  made  to  the  hlstorloal  developnent  of  graduat*  instltutioiui 
and  the  lBQ)ortant  Influence  that  they  have  had  upon  college  teaching* 
It  vaa  pointed  out  that  the  tradition  iras  well  established  by  1900  that 
Aaerioan  graduate  education  should  eniphaaise  reaearoh,  and  that  during 
the  early  deoadee  of  the  twentieth  century  the  major  task  the  unlver* 
sities  faced  was  the  iiiQ}ro7eaent  of  methods  of  research  and  the  standard* 
Isation  of  procedures  and  requirements  for  advanced  degrees*    It  was  also 
pointed  out  that  once  graduate  institutions  established  an  educational 
pattern  they  have  been  slow  to  ehaage  sad  adjust  to  meet  the  demands 
■ftds  v^on  them  by  changing  social^  econoaic,  and  world  oonditionsi  de- 
mands iriiioh  at  mid-oentury  have  made  quite  evident  the  need  for  modifica- 
tion in  graduate  school  oiferings*  particularly  in  the  area  of  the  profes* 
sional  education  of  college  teachers*^ 

In  Chapter  II  reference  wma  made  to  the  influence  of  the  graduate 
school  upon  American  life.    They  wnre  pointed  oat  to  be  a  factor  whldl 
not  only  affects  the  trends  in  education  at  all  levels,  but  they  are  a 
pqwmrful  force  in  determining  the  whole  course  of  American  life  and  cul- 
ture*  As  stated  in  the  report  of  the  P)re8ldent*s  Conmisaion  on  Ul^nm 
Education,       •  •  the  policies  and  the  purposes  of  tiie  graduate  8Chool| 
thus,  are  of  primary  io^portanM  to  all  education  and  to  all  America*"^ 

In  Chapter  III,  in  whidi  consideration  was  given,  in  part,  to  an 
evaluation  of  college  teaching,  different  groups  of  educators  and  those 
involved  in  the  educational  process  made  reference  to  the  graduate  school 

iSee  Introduction,  pp*  1-10. 
^See  Ouipter  II,  p.  h6  for  larger  context  of  this  quotation* 


or  to  the  gradaate  «duoation  of  college  teachers.    Students,  without 
Mking  reference  to  graduate  schools,  indicated  that  their  college  i»> 
•traction  would  have  been  laqproved  if  the  training  of  their  college 
teachers  had  included  specifio  courses  in  methods  and  prohleas  of  college 
teaching*^ 

Some  college  teachers  expressed  the  opinion  that  graduate  schools 
are  failing  to  assume  sufficient  responsibility  for  preparing  college 
teachers)  that  graduate  programs  need  to  be  broader  and  that  training 
which  specifically  prepares  for  college  teaching  should  reoeive  greater 
emphasis*'* 

Also,  in  Chapter  III,  data  were  presented  which  indicated  that 
college  administrators  think  that  college  teachers  as  now  trained  in 
graduate  schools  are  proficient  in  research  techniques  and  in  their  field 
of  specialization,  but  are  lacking  in  knowledge  of  teaching  techniques, 
the  place  of  higher  education  in  American  society,  and  the  psychology  of 
learning  and  educational  psychology  in  general*^ 

Writers  in  the  field  of  hi^er  education  such  as  Kilpatrick, 
ELegen,  Klapper,  and  the  President's  Coaniasion  on  Blgher  Education, 
writings  of  whom  were  considered  in  Chapter  III,  expressed  much  the  mm 
ideas  as  the  college  teachers  aixi  college  administrators,  naaelyt  that 
present  graduate  schools  are  doing  a  good  job  of  training  research  spe- 
cialists, but  the  preparation  offered  to  prospective  college  teachers  is 

^See  Chapter  III,  pp.  56-78. 

Chapter  QI,  pp.  78->92« 
^See  Cnapter  III,  pp.  92-10$. 
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too  narrow  In  scope  and  too  frequently  negleots  many  of  the  aspect s  of 

professional  training  uhlch  it  is  neoessary  for  collage  teadbere  to  ha-re 

6 

if  they  are  to  meet  adequately  the  deaandls  made  on  th«o  at  mid-century* 

In  Chapter  I?,  reference  mts  made  to  ways  that  graduate  institu- 
tions Bight  isqprore  their  training  for  prospective  college  teachers. 
One  suggestion  made  concerned  the  need  for  graduate  schools  to  give 
thoughtful  consideration  to  the  type  of  research  projacts  required  of 
students  in  fulfilling  degree  requir^nents*    The  suggestion  vas  made  on 
the  basis  of  the  fact  that  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  in-service  teachers 
MBsldered  in  the  chapter,  who  had  ooaq>leted  research  projects  in  obtain- 
ing degrees,  had  found  them  of  "little"  or  "no"  value  in  their  teaching* 
College  teachers  made  various  suggestions  as  to  ways  their  education  might 
have  been  improved.    The  suggestions  most  frequently  made  concerned 

training  related  to  methods  and  problems  of  college  teaching  and  to  supw- 

7 

vised  tea<Aing  experience  as  part  of  their  regular  college  programs. 

Howwrer,  there  are  other  important  factors  not  previously  mentioned 
in  t^e  study  such  as  the  fuixstions  of  graduate  schools,  their  organisation, 
and  the  concept  of  schdar^p  presently  maintained  that  need  considera- 
tion before  an  attempt  is  made  to  appraise  the  requiroaents  and  of ferii^s 
made  by  the  institutions  for  prospective  college  teachers.    The  functions 
of  graduate  schools  especially  merit  consideration,  for  it  seems  that  th« 
functions  of  the  institutions  should,  in  lax^e  measure,  determine  their 


'See  Chapter  III,  pp.  105-U$# 
See  Chapter  IV,  pp.  lit2-lU6. 


requirements  and  their  offerings.    Organization  and  the  prerailing  con- 
oept  of  scholarship  warrant  consideration  as  factors  affecting  the  in- 
stitutions in  carrying  out  their  functions.    Since  the  factors  are  torn 
lAutt  related  the7  viU  be  considered  under  one  heading* 

The  Functions  of  Graduate  Schools t    Their  Organisation 
and  Concept  of  Scholarship  as  Factors  Affecting  the 
Institutions  in  Carrying  Out  Their  Functions 

In  atteoqpting  to  define  the  functions  of  the  graduate  schools, 
at  least  in  part,  it  must  be  done  in  terms  of  the  aaq;>layaent  of  the  grad- 
uates of  the  institutions.    One  of  the  most  recent  and  extensive  studies 
in  this  connection  is  that  by  Hollis,  Toirard  layrovin^  Ph.  D»  ftrogramSt 
in  nhioh  he  aade  a  study  of  the  w^oynent  status  of  20^763  Pb.  D.  re* 
cipients  nho  obtained  degrees  during  the  decade  1930-19UO* 

In  tiie  study »  Hollis  found  that  65  per  cent  of  the  20*763  Pb«  D* 
recipients  were  employed  in  institutions  of  higher  education,  29  per  oent 

were  «Bpleyed  in  government  and  industry,  and  6  per  cent  in  other  agencies 
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of  education*     A  breakdoim  of  these  figures  reveals  other  interesting 
facts.    Of  the  65  per  cent  of  Ph.  D.  recipients  employed  in  higher  educa- 
tion, three-fifths  were  teaching  at  the  undergraduate  level*'  And  in  a 
comparison  of  the  employamt  of  the  recipients  in  vairious  fields,  it  was 
found  that  36  per  cent  of  the  graduates  in  chemistry  were  employed  in  the 
field  of  higher  education,  while  91  per  cent  of  the  English  graduates  were 
eaqxLoyed  in  this  field*    On  the  other  hand,  63  per  cent  of  the  chesdstry 

Hollis,  Toward  Improving  Fh*  D.  Programs,  p.  71* 
'ibid*,  p.  73. 
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gr«duat«0  v«r«  maplOftd  in  Deii-«o«d«Blo  positions  and  only  3  per  omt  of 
the  English  graduates  vtre  waplogrvd  in  suoh  positions.^   In  the  way  of 
major  duties  of  the  Ph.  D*  recipients  in  the  positions  in  which  they  were 
«q»l9yed,  it  was  foond  that  $$  per  cent  were  primarily  engaged  in  teaoh- 
ixigp  31  per  o«nt  in  research,  and  10  per  cent  in  adainLstration.^ 
Afcm  the  facts  that  Bollis  presents  in  his  study,  he  draarsj 
aaong  other  conclusions,  the  following i 

•  •  •  graduate  schools  are  primarily  training  undergraduate 
oollege  professors  rather  than  graduate  professors  for  univer-' 
■ity  and  professional  work.  *  •  •  oollege  and  junior  oollege 
officials  and  eapl<^ers  trcn  govenuMint  and  industry  are  in 
substantial  agrec—nt  that  graduate  schools  need  to  modify 
their  pregrems  in  the  direction  of  more  unspecialized  work  in 
broad  fields,  even  at  the  expense  of  iBBwdiate  technical  oobs* 
petenoe  for  midb.  oareere  as  oathoLogist,  metallurgist  or  pro- 
fMsor  of  medieval  history*^ 

Ihe  Riqport  of  the  President's  Goianission  on  Higher  Bducatioo, 

after  presenting  some  of  the  findings  of  Hollis'  study,  makes  the  follow* 

log  stateasntsi 

•  .  .  since  less  than  a  third  of  the  holders  of  the  Fh«  0« 
degree  are  primarily  engaged  in  research  in  eduoational  in- 
■titutions,  industry  or  government,  it  is  unrealistic  to  con* 
fine  graduate  programs  to  the  kinds  of  asperience  that  con* 
tribute  in  the  main  to  proficiency  in  research* 

The  fact  is  that  graduate  schools  today  are  engaged  pri* 
■arily  in  training  undergraduate  teachers,  alcmg  with  a  large 
number  wlie  enter  non^ecademic  occi^>ations*    The  training  oif 
those  tdio  will  devote  themselves  to  research  and  teaching 
others  to  do  research  is  no  longer  the  sole  Amotion  of  the 
graduate  school.    The  old  singularity  of  purpose  and  method 
in  graduate  education  is  gone,  the  graduate  sohool  mat  now 


^id..  p.  77» 
^Ibid.«  p.  88. 
^Ibid..  pp.  71-73. 


prspare  personnsL  for  many  types  of  employment^  and  no 
allele  pattern  of  training  will  solve  its  diverse  enda.^ 

The  Coanission,  after  having  made  the  observationa  cited  abov«, 

makes  the  following  statement  in  which  the  Amotions  of  the  graduata 

school  are  defined i 

If  graduate  aduoaUon  is  to  be  reorganised  and  reoriented 
toirax^  preparing  the  student  for  the  work  he  will  acttiallj 
dOf  the  graduate  school  will  have  to  assume  the  respoif" 
sibility  for  three  major  tasks)    (1)  it  must  continue  basio 
research  and  tha  training  of  research  worker s|  (2)  it  must 
train  caqperts  for  a  host  of  services  in  noi>»acadeaic  fields — 
govsrnMnt,  business,  industry,  oaanMroe,  agriouliura  and 
public  welfaire;  and  13}  it  oust  train  teachers  for  all  Isrvela 
of  higher  education.^ 

The  three  main  functions  of  the  graduate  school  having  be«i 

pointed  out,  the  Coanission  goes  on  to  say  that  of  the  three  fVinotiona, 

the  one  least  adequately  performed  is  the  education  of  college  teachers. 

In  this  eonneotion  it  is  stated t 

It  is  in  the  preparation  of  college  teachers  that  the 
graduate  school  program  is  soloualy  inadequate*  Its 
singla-adnded  eiqihasis  on  the  reaearoh  tradition  and  ita 
purpose  of  forcing  all  its  students  into  the  mold  of  a 
narrov  speoialiaa  do  not  produce  college  teachers  of  tha 
kind  l^t  wa  urgently  need. 

The  more  alert  and  thinking  among  college  administrators 
have  for  years  been  asking,  usually  in  vain,  for  teachers 
with  different  training  and  different  skills*    They  want 
teachers  with  less  narrow  interests  and  more  intellectual 
curiosity  and  alivenessi  teachers  with  more  stlaulatiog  per- 
sonalities and  Bore  experience  of  the  world  off  the  caapusi 
teaohnrs  with  nore  ability  to  synthesise  and  interpret  facts; 
teachers  with  more  ability  to  ccnmunioate  ideas  and  atti- 
tudes.^5 


'^Pre^ent's  Coamdssion  on  Higher  Education,  Establiriiing  the 
OoalSa  Vol.  I,  Higher  Education  for  American  Danocracy,  p.  87* 


^Ibid*.  pp.  87-88. 
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Vemvftf  before  neoessaxy  reform  in  graduate  ediutatlon  oan  b« 
brought  about  fttsLeh  idll  produce  the  type  of  education  for  college  teach- 
ers i^ch  is  pointed  out  to  be  so  urgently  needed^  it  is  stated  that  a 
new  definition  of  scholarship  must  be  deriredt 

More  basic  •  *  •  to  the  achierenent  of  reform  in  grad- 
uate education  is  the  need  for  a  new  definition  of  scholar- 
ship.   As  long  as  scholarship  is  defined  solely  in  ternis  of 
the  research  tradition,  so  that  the  rewards  of  scholarship, 
both  in  salary  and  in  prestige  and  preferment  go  to  those 
who  win  distinction  in  research  and  publication  of  research^ 
plans  for  a  broader  orientation  in  graduate  education  will 
remain  scraps  of  paper. 

Our  conception  of  scholarship  must  be  oxLarged  to  in- 
clude interpretative  ability  as  well  as  research  ability^ 
skill  in  synthesis  as  well  as  in  analysis^  aohiev«nent  in 
teaching  as  well  as  in  investigation.^^ 

F.  J.  Kelleyf  in  the  Office  of  Education  bulletin.  Toward  Better 
College  Teaching,  also  stresses  the  need  for  a  new  definition  of  scholar- 
ship if  graduate  schools  are  to  perform  adequately  the  iBq>crtant  fuiwtion 
of  preparing  college  teachers.    In  his  discussion  of  the  problaa,  Kelley 
quotes  at  considerable  length  from  W.  H.  Cowley,  Professor  of  Higher 
Education  at  Stanford  University,  who  has  analysed  historically  the  de- 
velopment of  what  gaierally  has  come  to  be  considered  the  definition  of 
scholar^ip  by  American  graduate  instltuticms.    The  following  are  some 
of  the  quotations  from  Cowleyt 

Research  is  the  effort  to  discover  new  or  to  recover 
lost  or  forgotten  factst    it  is  the  ®npirical  elements  in 
the  quest  for  understanding  the  nature  of  the  universe  and 
of  man. 

Scholarship  is  the  organization,  criticism  and  inter- 
pretation of  facts I    it  is  the  rationalistic  elssuint  in 
quest  fa*  understanding. 


Ibid.,  p.  91> 


TheM  two  activities,  I  would  rftenq(^8lze,  suppleawnt 
•ach  other,  depend  upon  one  another,  require  one  another i 
to  prosper  they  must  fertilijse  each  other;  and  if  one  suf- 
fers so  also  does  the  other*^^ 

In  discussing  the  relation  of  research,  seholarrtiip  and  teaching,  Cowley 
sayst 

...  three  prooesses  and  not  just  two  oast  be  identified 
and  reckoned  withi    first,  the  discovery  of  knowledge— or  re- 
search] Mocnkl,  the  organisation,  criticism,  and  interpret*" 
tion  of  knoidedge— or  scholarshipi  third,  the  ooamanication 
of  knoidedge— or  teaching*  •  •  • 

To  poroeive  these  three  processes  clearly  also  leads  to 
the  ararttMBB  that  research  per  se  has  no  direct  relationship 
to  tMMAiing  and  that  scholarship  aust  stand  between  them  and 
Join  their  hands*   Before  research  data  becomes  teaehabla 
they  Bust  go  through  the  ioBediate  stage  of  scholarship,  the 
stage  of  arrangeaant,  criticism,  and  explanation.    This  means 
that  everyone  who  is  to  devote  his  major  energies  to  college 
teaching  should  be  trained  in  tJie  skills  of  scholarship,  and 
that  the  primary  emphasis  in  his  graduate  traiiiing  should  be, 
therefore,  the  orguiization,  criticism,  and  interpretaticm 
of  the  faott  turned  up  by  research  people.    This  will  involve 
enough  aasoeiation  vith  the  research  enterprise  to  understand 
both  its  insistent  importance  and  its  methodology,  but  it 
M«d  not  involve  oonoentrated  and  continuous  participation  in 
research  investigations*  •  .  .^^ 

Kelley,  after  consideration  is  given  to  Cowley's  point  of  view, 
agrees  with  him  in  stating i 

•  .  •  scholarship  must  make  the  link  between  research  and 

teaching.    It  is  no  less  inteHeetual  in  its  denands  than  is 
research*    It  is,  however,  different,  and  the  issue  is  con- 
fused when  one  contends  that  the  present  graduate  progran 
turns  out  scholars*    Some  research  specialists  are,  of  course, 
scholars  just  as  seae  are  teachers*    But  they  are  neither  one 
by  the  design  of  the  graduate  school*    If  they  are  either 
scholars  or  teachers  it  is  by  virtue  of  their  inherent  qual- 
ities of  mind  which  a  narrow  program  of  study  and  research 
cannot  smother*^ 


J*  Kelley»  Toward  Better  College  Teaching,  p.  18. 
^^Ibid*.  p*  22. 
^Ibid*.  p*  23* 


From  the  facts  presented.  It  appears  that  one  of  the  factors  at 
jyaaent  tMt  is  prerentlng  gradaate  sohools  froa  aore  adequately  perforsf 
ing  the  iaqwtant  fui»tlon  of  educating  college  teachers  is  the  limited 
concept  of  scholarship  presently  maintained      institutions  preparing 
college  teachers.    Another  fkotor  in  the  minds  of  some  nriters  that 
serves  as  a  barrier  to  more  adequate  performance  of  this  important  func'- 
tion  is  the  departaentaliaed  organisation  of  graduate  schools*    This  typ« 
of  organisation  appears  to  militate  against  institutional  cooperation  and 
singleness  of  purpcwe  which  becaaes  necessary  if  graduate  programs  art 
to  be  broadened  and  integrated  as  at  present  seens  desirable* 

Nsilson  deals  with  the  problem  at  ccmsiderable  length*    He  aayi 
the  present  constitution  of  the  graduate  school  probably  accounts  fcr 
mm  of  the  weaknesses  in  the  training  of  the  men  it  turns  out*    He  de- 
scribes the  developnent  of  the  graduate  school  as  a  growth  rather  than  a 
planned  oonstruction,  with  the  aenlBar,  the  doctoral  thesis  and  examina- 
tions coning  from  Germany,  and  other  characteristics  coming  as  natural 
eoctensions  of  the  ways  of  the  undergraduate  school*    Neilson  indicates 
that  he  thinks  that  the  time  has  come  wfaoi  consideration  needs  to  be 
given  to  a  reconstruction  of  the  graduate  school*    In  this  connection 
he  states! 

Ihere  are  many  factors  in  the  situation  arises  tnm 

comparative  lack  of  planning  in  the  structure  of  the  graduate 
school,  and  it  may  well  be  that  the  time  is  overdue  for  a 
drastic  scrutiry  of  its  fitness  for  its  purpose*   As  I  hav* 
talked  with  college  and  university  administrators,  I  have 
found  a  surprising  readiness  to  agree  on  n^at  is  the  most 
formidable  encoy  of  asademio  progress  and  efficiency*  Almost 
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ananimously  thsy  aay  "Departmentalianu" 

Kailson  reoognisM  the  need  for  mmm  organization  according  to 
subjects}  nor  does  he  raise  any  objection  to  the  common  Ic^alties  and 
enthusiaaa  that  oeabers  of  departaants  show  for  their  field  of  study. 
HoMvWf  h»  apparently  thinks  that  the  diffioulties  in  graduate  schools 
due  to  departaental  organisation  derive  £rm  departaeutal  loyalties  out* 

ttfiing  the  l<^yaltles  to  the  general  purposes  of  education.    In  regard 
to  thiSf  he  states t 

•  •  .  the  difficulties  seem  to  begin  when  such  loyalties 
dagenerate  into  vested  Interests,  when  legitiute  division 
interferes  with  desirable  oo<q>eration,  when  the  desire  to 
maintain  or  eiqpand  a  department  claahes  with  larger  interests 
of  the  school  and  of  education*    everyone  who  has  sat  on  a 
faculty  during  the  debate  on  the  ever  re-K>ccurring  revisim 
of  the  curriculum  know  how  frequent  it  is  for  the  oonsidara* 
tion  of  the  interests  of  the  students  and  general  educational 
polioy  to  be  sabotaged  by  departmental  seal  •  •  •  the  dbstacl* 
to  the  general  welfare  is  independent  sovereignty  •  •  .  it 
threatens,  whenever  it  spears,  the  possibility  of  generous 
cooperation  in  irtiich  alone  lies  the  future.    The  development 
of  departmental  autonoay,  probably  neoessary  at  a  stage  wham 
administrative  tyranny  needed  to  be  checked,  is  now  ripe,  I 
believe,  to  be  diecked  in^um,  in  the  interests  of  fireer 
intellectual  intercourse.*** 

Howard  Mumford  Jones,  in  his  Education  and  ?*orld  Tragedy,  epeaks 

out  against  departmentalisation  in  gradiiate  schools  in  even  more  foroefol 

terms  than  Neilson.    He  asserts i 

•  •  •  departments  by  and  large  are  one  of  the  two  greatest 
•vils  in  academic  education,  the  present  conduct  of  graduate 
education  being  the  other. 


A.  Neilsm  and  C.  F.  Wittke,  The  Function  of  the  University. 
Part  I,  The  FuncUon  of  Higher  EduoaUon.  p.  19. 

^Ibid..  p.  20. 
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*  ,  ,  ne  oannot  make  real  educational  advance,  so  far  as 
general  training  is  concerned,  without  overhauling  the  de» 
partmental  syetem.** 

Jtoaa  thlidca  that  because  of  present  departmentalisation, 

graduate  schools  lade  the  singleness  of  purpose  for  aoccnnplishing  what 

is  demanded  of  them  at  the  present  time*   With  respect  to  this  he  statest 

In  contrast  to  the  unity  of  aim  foiuad  in  the  professional 
school,  the  graduate  school  of  arts  and  sciences  posseatM 
only  a  formal  unity  that  does  not  integrate.    Its  faculty 
•  .  .  is  only  the  college  faculty  of  arts  and  sciences  in  a 
partial  capacity]  its  structure  is  so  loose  that  it  oan  best 
b«  described  as  a  congery  of  petty  schools,  one  for  each  de- 
partment offering  adramed  degrees,  plus  an  indefinite  nunijer 
of  interdepartmental  programs  •  •  •  there  is  seldom  any 
agreeownt  about  the  ourrioulua  needs  of  the  st^ool  as  a  wh<^e, 
nsv  programs  of  graduats  instruction  being  addM  to  a  ourriculim 
on  a  systea  of  polite  horse->trading,  whereby,  in  return  for 
Totii^  for  yoxir  pet  program,  I  expect  you  to  vote  for  alas* 
Ho  program  is  generall/  directed  tosards  preparing  yooag  SP** 
cialists  for  their  future  pedagogical  and  civic  responsibil* 
ities.^^ 

Jones  describes  the  situation  in  American  graduate  education  as  "baffling 
confusion"  and  states  that  one  of  the  deepest  needs  in  Jyaerlean  sducatiOD 
is  to  re-think  the  problem  of  the  graduate  school*^ 

Thus,  the  opinions  of  Jones  and  Neilson  appear  to  represent  a 
group  of  educators  tAio  r^ard  the  present  departmental  organisation  of 
American  graduate  schools  as  a  barrier  which  prevents  the  institutions 
from  performing  their  proper  function  and  more  adequatelj  Basting  tlm 
deaaads  made  on  thos  at  mid-oentury* 


22 

Howard  Huoford  Jones,  Education  and  World  Trsgedy,  p.  120. 
^Ibid..  pp.  130-131. 
^Ibid.,  p.  136. 
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In  the  foregoliig  discussion  the  functiona  of  the  graduate  school 
have  been  indicated  as  being t    (I)  carrying  on  research  and  training  re* 
search  workers)  (2)  training  of  experts  for  a  host  of  services  in  xuai- 
•eadsBic  fields  such  as  govonment,  industry^  coBuneroe^  agrioultar«y  and 
public  welfare)  and  (3)  training  teachers  for  all  levels  of  higher  edu- 
cation* 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  of  the  three  functions,  graduate 
schools  are  least  adequately  performing  the  fuiustion  of  preparing  college 
teachers*    Two  factors  have  been  mentioned  lAiich  are  preventing  graduata 
institutions  ffom  more  adequately  performing  this  important  funotion^ 
nsaely,  the  narrow  concept  of  scholarship  that  is  presently  maintained 
and  the  depertiaental  organization  of  the  institutions.    Thore  is  a  need 
for  broadening  the  concept  of  scholarship  to  include  interpretative 
ability y  ability  to  synthesis e,  and  ability  to  criticise  research  find- 
ings as  veil  as  to  conduct  research.    Also,  reference  has  been  made  to 
the  need  for  greater  singleness  of  purpose  and  great  departmental  and 
inter-institutional  cooperation  in  planning  graduate  programs.  Having 
given  consideration  to  these  factors,  attention  will  next  be  given  to  the 
programs  offered  by  graduate  sdiools  in  the  way  of  preparation  for  col- 
lege teaching. 

Requiranents  and  Offerings  of  Graduate  Schools 
for  Prospective  College  Teachers 

A  number  of  criticisms  made  of  graduate  schools  coz»ern  the  prep- 
aration offered  for  prospective  college  teachers.    In  view  of  this  fact 
it  seems  well  to  exaains  the  present  req[uireBent«  and  oXferii^s  of  the 
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Inatlta^ons  for  stadents  prep«riag  for  ooll«ge  teaching  in  an  attfin^t 

to  datarmliM  tha  Talldity  of  the  oritieisBS.   In  aaklng  tha  annliMitiQaf 

eonaldaratlon  viU  be  given  prinariljr  to  education  at  the  doctoral  level 

becauee  of  the  faet  that  work  at  the  aaater'f  level  is  quite  Taried*^^ 

It  prepares  for  muij  different  tasks.   Qenerally,  it  is  not  considered 

that  it  larepares  one  iamediately  for  oc^ege  teaching.  Considoratim 

id.ll  be  given  to  the  master's  level  only  as  it  serves  as  a  basis  ac  is 

a  part  of  a  program  of  higher  eduoatloia. 

One  of  the  Bx>st  recent  studies  conoex>ned  with  graduate  eduoatloo 

at  the  doctoral  level  is  that  made  by  McBride,  "An  i^lioation  of  the 

Soientiflo  Attitude  to  Some  of  the  Requirements,  Practices,  am  Objeo* 

Uves  of  the  Doctoral  $>rogr«B«"    In  thi«  atod/  HoBride  examined  the 

catalogues  of  all  of  the  institutions  in  tiw  United  States  which  are 

mttnbers  of  the  Association  of  American  Universities  in  an  attempt,  among 

other  things,  to  determine  the  requirements  made  by  ttie  institutions  for 

doctoral  degrees.    He  found  the  catalogue  statements  varied  so  greatly 

aaeng  different  institutions  and  among  different  departments  in  the  saas 

institution  that  generalisations  in  regard  to  programs  of  study  could  not 

be  made.    Hoeever,  he  found  foreign  language  and  a  doctoral  thesis  to  be 

general  requireaents  for  the  Ph.  D.  d^^pree  and  the  doctoral  thesis  to  be 

a  general  requirement  for  the  Ed.  D.,  eith  same  eacceptions  made  in  the 

26 

language  requirements. 
25 

•'See  D.  H.  Daugherty,  "The  American  University,"  American  Uni- 
versities and  Colleges.  A.  J.  Brumbaugh,  ed.,  pp.  55-56.  " 

B,  McBride,  "An  Application  of  the  Scientific  Attitude  to 
Sane  of  the  Requirements,  Practices,  and  Objectives  of  the  Doctoral  Pro- 
gram," pp.  63-68,  85-93,  163-168. 
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Za  th»  Office  of  Bdueation  bulletin.  Toward  Better  College  Teach*' 
irg«  Kelley  reports  the  findings  of  other  studies  that  used  a  differwit 
approach  in  getting  infornation  concerning  the  offerings  and  requirewnta 
of  graduate  schools  for  prospective  college  teachers*    One  study  reported 
by  Kelley  is  that  made  by  the  Conaittee  on  Graduate  'Hork  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Universities*    IMs  study  vas  conducted  by  sending  « 
questionnaire  to  the  graduate  deans  of  the  thirty-four  maabers  of  the 
AMOciatlon  of  American  Universities  in  irtiioh  th^  vere.aalcedi 

a*  Riat  is  being  dons  to  train  ooUege  teaohws? 
b*   What  ehanges  aight  be  aade  which  eould  be  earoected 
to  iiiQ>rave  the  training  of  eoGLli^e  teachers?'' 

In  the  qaestlonnaire  it  was  made  clear  that  training  for  coLLege 
teaching  was  considered  to  include  such  factors  as  axperiaice  in  teaching, 
and  trainir^  in  zMt^s  of  presenting  materials  and  in  examinatioo  pro- 
cedures*   Tven^r-nine  of  the  institutions  replied  to  the  questi.onnalre* 
Of  these,  eight  stated  that  foraal  programs  for  preparing  college  teach- 
ers wez>e  organised  at  the  departmental  level  in  one  or  more  departments, 
and  three  stated  that  such  programs  were  organized  at  the  divisional  lerel, 
in  one  or  more  divisions*    Twenty-three  of  the  institutions  indicated  that 
infonnal  training  was  given  without  credit  by  one  or  more  d»partm&at§m 

Kelley  states  that  the  C«Bnittee  in  reporting  the  findings  of  the 
study  took  no  position  with  respect  to  the  absence  of  any  training^  formal 
or  informal,  in  most  departments,  or  to  the  adequacy  or  the  inadequacy  of 
the  predominantly  informal  non-credit  policy  in  those  departments  that 


Kelley,  op*  cit«*  p*  16* 
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offered  saoh  training.    He  saya  thie  fact  seems  to  Justify  the  inference 
that  there  is  no  strong  sentinwit  among  the  graduate  deans  for  any  basio 
ohacge  in  the  graduate  school  to  aake  it  more  adaptable  to  the  needs  of 
the  prospeotiTt  ooUege  teaohers. 

In  the  conclusion  of  the  presentation  of  this  repOTt,  Kelley  says 
that  indications  point  to  a  widespread  feeling  that  there  should  be  nor* 
effective  graduate  school  programs  for  college  teachers.    HoireTery  the 
answer  of  the  graduate  schools^  with  some  significant  exceptions^  is  that 
th«y  are  doing  about  all  that  they  should  be  eoqpected  to  do  in  this 
rospect.^^ 

Another  stuc^  reported  by  Kelley  is  that  conducted  by  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency*    This  study 
was  conducted  by  sending  a  checklist  of  items  known  to  be  used  by  collegM 
as  devices  to  Improve  the  preparation  of  college  teachers  to  171  graduate 
schools.    The  findings  repcnrted  by  Kelley  are  based  on  ninetjr^even  re- 
plies to  this  checklist.    Some  of  the  findit^s  are  particularly  pertinent 
to  this  study  and  will  be  presented. 

One  of  the  items  on  the  checklist  of  special  significance  to  this 

study  pertained  to  broadening  the  requireiMnts  for  the  Ph.  D.  degree.  It 

«u  stated  on  the  ohecklist  as  follows!    "Requirements  for  the  Ph.  D. 

have  been  broadened  in  the  interest  of  prospective  teachers  so  as  to  maka 

29 

for  less  hi^y  differentiated  specialisation  than  formerly."  According 
2^Ibid.,  p.  17.        ■       '     "  ''r 


^Ibid..  pp.  26-27. 
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to  Kellayf  r«latiTely  few  graduate  achodls  Iniioated  they  are  broadening 
the  Fh.  D.  ourricmla*    About  12  per  cent  indicated  they  are  broadening 
the  requirement  for  acMission,  an  equal  nuzober  are  broadening  the  subject 
loatter  requireoente,  while  a  little  larger  number  indicated  this  broaden- 
ing is  being  worked  out  in  both  the  undergraduate  adndssions  requiresaenta 
and  in  the  graduate  currioulua  leading  to  the  Ph,  D*  dagr***    Trm  tha 
data  presented^  Kellcy  draws  the  folloidng  conclusion* 

from  the  point  of  view  either  of  the  numbers  of  graduate 
sehodls  attempting  to  broaden  the  preparation  of  collaga 
teachers  or  ol  the  usefulness  they  ascribe  to  their  attoiQxty 
the  picture  is  not  very  promising*    It  must  be  renenberodf 
too,  that  the  effoz*t  at  broadenii^  the  requirefnmts  in  even 
the  few  aohools  attempting  it  is  limited  usually  to  one  or 
more  departments  Aod  does  not  a^^ly  to  the  whole  graduate 
echool.^ 

Another  item  on  the  checklist  pertinent  to  this  study  WMt  "Two 
alternative  Fh.  D,  curricula  have  been  adopted^  one  in  |»reparation  large- 
ly for  research,  the  other  in  preparation  lai^ely  for  college  teaching." 
Only  nine  of  the  graduate  institutions  indicated  that  audi  a  plan  waa 
used.    Three  of  the  nine  schools  were  state  universities ,  two  land  grant 
colleges,  one  a  state  technological  school,  and  three  privately  con- 
trolled universities.    None  were  members  of  the  Association  of  American 
Universities.    From  the  data  presented,  Kelley  draws  the  conclusim  that 
the  policy  of  offering  two  parallel  curricula  side  by  side,  having  dis- 
tinctly different  pui^ses,  is  obviously  not  popular  among  graduata 
schools,  and  that  most  graduate  school  policy  makers  feel  that  tha 


^°Ibid. 
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present  requirenents,  irlth  their  emphasis  on  research  and  its  accoa^pany 
ing  narrow  specialization,  provide  the  best  type  of  preparation  for 

cc^ege  teaching. 

Another  Iteai  on  the  checklist  somewhat  related  to  the  abov*  viaai 
"Some  other  degree  than  the  Ph»  D.,  such  as  Ed*  D,,  has  been  authorised 
for  those  preparing  for  college  teaching."    Thirty  graduate  schools  in- 
dicated the  device  was  used.    Kelley  says  the  institutions  did  not  spe- 
cifically state  what  other  degree  was  offered  but  coannents  made  indicated 
the  Ed.  D.  was  the  "other  degree"  most  comnonly  offered  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  D.  S.  Sc.  (Doctor  of  Social  Science).    Conments  on  th« 
replies  also  indicated  that  in  general  the  Bd«  D.  is  granted  to  persons 
graduating  with  a  oajor  in  education  and  oonnonly  prepares  th«B  to  tea^ 
only  education  courses.    Because  of  this  fact,  Kdley  statesi  "There- 
fore, the  fact  the  Ed.  B.  is  in  use  In  quite  a  nuaiber  of  institutions 

does  not  meet  the  wider  need  for  a  corrioulaa  adapted  to  the  preparation 
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of  college  teachers." 

Another  lt«B  on  the  checklist  having  particular  relevance  for 
this  study  wasi    "Apprentice  teaching  in  eoUege  classes  Is  provided.* 
Eelley  say*  that  ttie  reports  with  respect  to  this  question  suffered 
Ttaenij  from  poor  definitlcai  of  terasj  that  i^prentlce  teaching  is  a  sort 
of  mribrella  under  nhich  a  wide  variety  of  experiences  take  shelter.  Al- 
together, sixty-nine  out  of  the  ninety-seven  reporting  Institutions 


^Ibld..  p.  27. 
^^Ibld..  p.  28. 
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st«t«d  that  ^prentice  teaching  Has  UMd  In  their  own  institutiaa  aaA 
eight  reported  that  their  students  carried  on  appirentice  teaching  in  som* 
other  iiKtitution.    Kelley  states  that  oeMMBts  accompanying  the  check- 
list indicated  that  the  practice  of  assigning  graduate  students  to  ap- 
prentice teaching  is  confined  frequently,  probably  usually,  to  teaching 
assistants  or  teaching  feUowships*    These  c^jpointments  are  not  made 
custaraarily  to  help  train  the  students  «ho  are  preparing  to  teach,  but 
rather  to  aupply  needed  staff  for  undergraduate  departioents.    In  general, 
students  are  appointed  who  are  regarded  fegr  the  department  as  competent 
graduate  students  which  probably  seans  competent  to  carry  on  a  research 
project. 

With  respect  to  supex^rLsion,  Kelley  states  that  half  of  the  schools 
reported  supervision  was  given  to  apinrentice  teachers.    However,  he  cau- 
tions that  it  is  not  safe  to  assume  that  the  si:^penrision  is  significant 
because  the  oonceptt  of  superrision  appear  to  stretch  fecn  mmrm  respon<* 
•Ibility  for  choosing  and  assigning  teaohii^  assistants  to  carefully 
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planning  wLth,  observing,  and  criticizing  the  work  of  the  assistants. 

Still  another  device  on  the  checklist  having  significance  to 
this  study  was  that  concerned  with  the  science  and  art  of  college  teach- 
ing, as  tor— d  on  the  checklist,  **  Activities  commonly  called  profes** 
sional  education.**^  In  responding  to  this  part  of  the  checklist,  dif- 
ferent devices  were  mentioned  as  being  used  as  a  means  of  offering 

^^Ibid..  pp.  29-30. 
^^Ibid..  pp.  32-33. 


profeasionaL  education.    Thirty-four  of  the  iaititoUon.  repeated  the  uM 
of  the  norkshop.   Thie  derice  is  described  by  KeUey  as  "a  center  where 
persons  with  oonaon  interests  pod  their  experience  and  infonoation  in  an 
effort  to  find  solutions  to  problais  common  to  the  group."  ^   nineteen  of 
the  instituUons  reported  they  maintained  workshq?8  for  their  own  students 
only,  twenty-one  for  their  own  students  and  represenUtives  of  oth» 
institutions,  and  six  reported  they  maintained  both  types  of  workshops. 

Two-thirds  of  the  institutions  reported  that  regular  courses  in 
professional  education  w«re  offered  for  prospective  college  tewdiers. 
Fifty-two  of  the  institutions  stated  the  courses  were  offered  on  an  op- 
tional basis  sod  fifteen  stated  that  the  courses  were  required  of  all 
j«^spective  college  teachers.   Of  the  institutions  requiring  the  oourses, 
Kelley  says  from  coaauBnts  made,  evidently  some  institutions  require  thM 
of  all  Ph.  D,  candidates  in  some  departments  and  other  institutioMi  aaks 
recoraneniations  for  a  position  contingent  up<Hi  the  students  having  taksa 
the  courses.    The  courses  in  professional  education  mentioned  were  varied 
in  naiure.    Soae  were  concerned  with  the  organisatiwi  of  the  ooUega  and 
its  relation  to  social  and  economic  life,  sose  with  the  principles  of 
teaching,  and  others  with  the  psychology  of  college  age  youth. 

lelley  states  that  one  of  the  favorite  foras  of  offering  prof9W 
sional  education  to  prospective  college  teachers  appears  to  be  the  seadnar* 
Thirty-eeven  institutions  reported  the  use  of  this  device,  limiting  it 
to  students  in  a  single  departaemt  or  a  group  of  related  departments. 

^^Ibid. 
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Thirteeai  stated  they  maintained  a  seminar  for  prospective  teachers  in 
•U  departments* 

On  the  basis  of  the  data  presented,  Kelley  concludes  that  instruc- 
tion in  professional  education  has  spread  to  a  majority  of  graduate  schools | 
hovever,  taking  the  courses  is  optional  with  the  students  in  most  cases*^^ 

Another  item  of  significance  to  this  study  was  listed  on  the  check- 
list as  follows  J    "Prospective  college  teachers  systematically  observe 
illustrations  of  good  teadiing  as  part  of  their  preparation."^^  "niirty*- 
8lx  of  the  ninety-seven  institutions  reported  the  use  of  this  device  in 
their  oim  institution  and  three  reported  that  provisioo  was  made  for  ob- 
servation of  good  teaching  in  other  institutions.    Kelley  sayv  that  oqk- 
ments  by  respondees  leads  one  to  doubt  whether  maoh  help  is  given  th« 
■tudent  in  obtaining  maximum  benefit  ttm  the  observatiim. 

▲  final  item  on  the  checklist,  in  view  of  the  oritioism  made  of 
the  departti^ntal  organisation  of  graduate  schools  earlier  in  the  discus- 
sion, that  has  pasrtioular  signlfioanoe  to  this  study  pertained  to  efforts 
made  to  coordinate  the  trainii^  program  for  prospective  college  teachers. 
It  was  stated  on  the  checklist  as  follows t    "A  faculty  ocBoiittee  is  main- 
tained to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  all  departments  in  the  education  of 
prospective  college  teachers."    In  one  form  or  another,  fourteen  institu- 
tions reported  having  o(»flmittees  set  up  to  deal  with  institutionnvid* 
problons  involved  in  preparing  college  teachers.    Kelley  states  that  ths 

^^Ibid. 
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eh«okllst  gave  no  indication  of  the  form  of  organisation  nor  of  the  scope 
of  the  activities  of  the  comnitteesf  that  probably  the  greatest  service 
performed  by  th«B  is  the  constant  education  of  the  facility  with  respect 
to  the  obligation  thie  graduate  school  has  to  train  better  college 
teach^s**^^ 

^oa  the  data  presented  with  respect  to  offerings  and  requirements 
of  graduate  schools  for  prospective  college  teachers «  the  situation  seeas 
about  as  foUowst    the  most  general  requirements  are  foreign  language 
and  the  doctoral  thesis*   k  majority  of  schools  are  doing  little  to 
broaden  their  programs  for  the  {Hirpose  of  {preparing  college  teachers  and 
little  indication  is  given  that  Institutions  feel  that  more  should  be 
dozw  in  this  respect.    A  majority  of  tha  graduate  schools  offer  some  kind 
of  professional  education  for  collie  teachers.    Howerver,  in  most  oases 
this  is  optional  with  the  sttuient  and  in  many  oases  ccHifined  to  a  certain 
department  in  an  institution.    A  majority  of  the  institutions  offer  eosw 
form  of  apprentice  teaching  for  students  preparing  for  coU^e  teaching, 
but  indications  arei    that  In  most  cases  this  is  nothing  more  than  as- 
sistantship  and  fellowship  teaching,  and  is  not  primarily  used  as  a  teach* 
er  education  device.   A  few  institutions  maintain  a  coordinating,  insti- 
tutlonf^de  coBmittee  concerned  with  t^le  problem  of  t^e  preparation  of 
college  teachers. 

It  appears,  as  the  situation  is  viewed  in  its  total  perspective, 
that  most  of  the  criticisMi  made  of  graduate  school  may  be  wrranted. 


They  do  •mphaoiie  research,  they  are  doing  little  to  broaden  their  pro- 
grams for  preparing  college  teachers,  and  though  some  type  of  professional 
training  is  offered  in  a  majority  of  institutions,  it  is  optional  in  aost 
oases  and  in  a  number  of  institutions  is  non-credit  bearing.    Howsrer,  the 
fact  that  different  devices  for  ia^oving  the  education  of  college  teach- 
ers are  being  used  md  expcriaented  with  by  some  departments  in  different 
institutions  offers  soM  encouragement.    If  these  devices  can  be  evaluated 
and  proved  to  be  valuable,  it  is  possible  that  their  use  vill  spread. 
Some  ejcperiments  are  being  undertaken  by  certain  institutions  iihich  smi 
to  be  quite  oonendable  and  worthy  of  special  consideration.    Sooie  of  thes« 
leUey  has  described  in  the  bulletin.  Toward  Better  College  Tteaching. 

A  program  for  preparing  college  teachers  has  been  initiated  at 
Syracuse  University  which  appears  to  be  particularly  interesting.  Accord- 
ix^  to  Kelley,  programs  have  been  organised  in  three  areas,  namely,  human- 
ities, social  sciences,  and  natural  sciences.    Hie  three  programs  have 
features  in  conuson  but  are  not  all  alilce.    Kelley  describes  the  humanities 
ptogram  in  some  detail,  stating  that  it  was  chosen  for  description  because 
it  offers  more  difficulties  in  many  respects  than  either  of  the  others.-" 
Ihe  program  leads  to  the  fh.  D.  degree  and  is  designed  specifically  to 
prepare  collage  teachers  for  undergraduate  colleges  and  Junior  colleges* 
The  Msentials  of  the  program  are  as  follows  t 

1.  Broad  undergraduate  training  is  made  prerequisite  for 
admission  to  the  graduate  program. 

2.  The  gradxiate  program  provides  for  departmental  concen- 
tration, sufficient  to  prepare  the  student  for  under- 


Ibid..  p.  35* 


graduate  teaohii^  in  one  of  Uie  conventional  de-* 
partraents  of  instruction. 

3.    It  also  requires  considerable  training  in  the 
general  field  of  husianitles,  to  be  offered  In  a 
aeries  of  new  inter-departatental  courses  irtiioh  ar« 
planned  to  equip  the  student  for  teaching  gmeral 
education  courses  in  tMs  area* 

U*   Undergraduate  courses  in  general  education  in  t^e 
famnanities  are  also  planned* 

5»    Supervised  teaching  and  assisting  are  required  as 
an  Integral  part  of  the  training  aixi  extend  over  a 
period  of  three  years*    GaoQ>letion  of  the  prograffl^ 
therefore,  nonnally  requires  four  academic  ;ears 
above  the  bachelor's  degree* 

6*   An  understanding  of  the  purpoaaa  of  higher  edoca^ 
tion,  currioular  problems,  methods  of  teaching,  and 
evaluation  is  provided  in  an  initial  seminar  in 
education,  followed  by  continued  conferences  and 
readings  in  connection  with  the  teaching  experience* 

7«    A  dissertation  nteeting  the  best  prevailing  standards 
of  the  Fh*  D*  is  required* 

8*    The  program  is  proposed  specifically  for  the  prepar- 
ration  of  teachers  on  the  undergraduate  level|  it 
is  not  intended  to  replace  the  existing  patterns  of 
graduate  work  which  are  designed  to  fulfill  a  soae-* 
what  different,  but  equally  important  need* 

The  administration  of  the  program  is  in  the  hazxis  of  an 
inter-departmental  humanities  committee  appointed  by  the 
Chaixsellor  after  consultation  with  the  chairmen  of  the  d«<" 
partments  concerned**'^ 

The  Syracuse  social  science  program  for  the  preparation  of  col- 
lege teachers  which  leads  to  the  Doctor  of  Social  Sdenoe  degree  is  de- 
scribed in  detail  in  toe  Conference  report.  The  Preparation  of  College 
Teachers*    The  program  has  features  in  conmon  with  the  humanities  progrM 
described  by  Kelley*    However,  it  differs  in  two  respects t    no  foreign 
language  is  required  and  the  research  requirement  is  sonewhat  different* 
According  to  the  description  given  in  the  Conference  report,  the  reseax«h 
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r«quireflient  is  as  foUowst 

The  8tud«it  devotes  approodinately  fifteen  seoester  hours 
to  a  research  project  irtiich  involves  the  applleation  of  one 
or  more  research  methodologies  to  a  broad  social  science 
field.    This  inoludes  the  demonstration  of  a  knowledge  of  at 
least  three  social  soienoe  nsearch  techniques,  such  as  sta- 
tlstios,  historical  dociiBMntatlon  and  oritieism,  legal  re- 
search and  interpretation,  behavior  and  attitude  analysis^ 
or  graphic  presentation*    The  mw  parogran  for  the  doctorate 
in  social  science  thus  requires  aore  training  in  research 
techniques  useful  in  teadiing  and  places  less  eophasis  up<» 
the  dissertation.^ 

The  fonowing  quotation  takaj  from  a  folder  publlAed  by  Syracuse 

University,  vfai^  gives  in  outline  fora  the  essentials  of  the  nam  program 

for  prospective  college  teachers,  gives  some  of  the  reasons  why  the  new 

program  was  institutedt 

The  life  of  a  college  teacher  is  d«Bonstrably  different 
fr<»n  the  life  of  a  resMroh  worker]  but  heretofore  graduate 
schools  have  not  provided  for  enough  difference  in  the  kind 
of  training  given  the  teaeher  and  the  reeearoh  specialist* 
me  have  tended  to  train  then  all  as  researeh  specialists* 
The  real  and  iopelllng  reason  for  the  emergence  of  nes  doc- 
torate programs  for  college  teachers  is  the  fact  that  nmr 
general  education  courses  broader  in  scope  than  the  bound- 
aries of  any  single  discipline,  are  no*  a  fira  part  of  the 
undergraduate  curricula  in  leading  colleges  and  universitiee 
throughout  the  United  States.    The  conventionally  trained 
Ph.  C.  has  not,  by  and  large,  fit  the  job  description  for 
these  nev  aiii  challenging  teaching  positions.   The  need  of 
the  oolleges  is  for  the  broadly  trained  scholar-teaoher,  as 
Hell  as  for  the  scholar-specialist  and  the  research  specialist* 
The  neir  doctorate  programs  at  Syracuse  provide  breadth  for 
graduate  study,  for  oonsideratico  of  the  professional  aspects 
of  the  college  teacher's  work,  and  for  experienoe  in  the 
teaching  of  undergraduate  general  education  courses.'^ 


^Theodore  C.  Blegen  and  Russell  It,  Copper  (eds*),  ThB  Preparai- 


tion  of  College  Teachers,  p.  162. 

^Syracuse  University,  The  Uoctorate  Prograas  for  the  Preparfr 
tion  of  College  Teadiers.  Folder  from  Syracuse  University,  19^1. 
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mohigm  State  CcOltge  introduced  two  new  programs  for  the  train- 
ing of  college  teachers  in  19U9,    Some  features  of  the  prosrsM  appear  to 
be  quite  coomendable  and  irorthy  of  oonsidtrtttimi  in  this  study*   The  t«o 
programs^  according  to  Kelleyt 

•  •  •  ^furnish/  a  broad  foundation  for  prospective  college 
teachers  without  sacrificing  necessary  ooBQ)otence  in  a  »pe- 
cialiaed  field  •  .  •  advanced  study  in  larger  content  area*, 
and  an  Adequate  foundation  in  a  special  field  are  the  aajor 
provisions  of  the  program  leading  to  the  uoctorate  in  seleetad 
departaenta  and  in  the  areas  of  biological  sciences,  physical 
scienoeSf  and  social  sciences*^ 

A  student  can  take  the  Fh«  D.  degree  in  a  particular  department 
or  in  the  division  of  biological  sciences,  physical  sciences,  or  social 
sciences*    In  either  case,  the  work  of  the  student  is  done  under  tha 
supervision  of  a  guidance  coianittee  representing  the  departments  most 
concerned  in  both  the  graduate  school  and  the  basic  college* 

The  essentials  of  bOfUi  programs  are  as  follows i 

!•    The  graduate  school  shall  require  evidence  that  tha 
oandidate  has  aoademic  and  personal  qualifioations 
necessary  for  successful  ooll^:e  teaching* 

2*    The  candidate  shall  present  an  acceptable  disserta- 
tion which  shall,  whenever  possible,  be  concerned 
with  a  problem  having  arpects  and  ramification* 
which  «ctend  across  existing  departmental  lines* 

3*    Experience  in  a  seminar  in  higher  eduoation,  not  in 
excess  of  three  credits,  will  be  required  of  each 
candidate* 

li*    The  candidate  will  teach  and  be  fUlly  respensibla 
for  one  class  in  the  Basic  College  in  the  general 
area  of  his  graduate  study  for  at  least  one  quarter 
under  the  direction  of  a  connittee  consisting  of 
the  head  of  t^ie  basic  college  department,  an  ex- 
perienced and  competent  teacher  in  that  department. 
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and  a  ropraeentativa  of  tha  dirlalon  of  aduoation.^ 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  some  of  the  featiures  of  tha 
Syracuse  and  Michigan  State  College  plans,  such  as  Inoreased  breadth  of 
doctoral  programs,  tha  requirement  of  supervised  teaching  eatp«rienca  and 
courses  dealing  irith  the  problems  of  higher  education,  and  a  broader 
concept  of  research,  with  aaphasis  on  derelc^ing  research  techniques  mora 
ipplicable  to  teaching,  are  att«ii?>t8  to  provide  the  type  of  training 
lAiioh  graduate  schools  have  been  criticised  for  not  offering  to  prospec- 
tive college  teachers.    If  these  plans  can  be  evaluated  and  proved  to  ba 
successful  in  producing  more  affective  collage  teachers,  it  is  possible 
that  a  treaid  in  American  graduate  education  may  be  established  that  vill 
•ventTuOly  produce  the  type  of  effective  college  teaching  that  is  pra»- 
ently  beix)g  demanded. 

Two  features  of  the  University  of  Ifinnaaota's  efforts  to  ii^prova 
college  teaching  are  of  signifioanoe  for  this  study*    Thn  first  feature 
provides  for  a  Graduate  Cooamittee  on  the  Preparation  of  College  Teachers. 
This  ooninittee  serves  as  an  eaoMpla  of  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  co- 
operation within  an  institution  to  ij^rove  the  preparation  of  college 
teaohera.    The  desoription  of  the  Graduate  Connlttee  «m  submitted  with 
the  oheoldist  used  in  the  study  reported  by  Kelley  which  was  discussed 
earlier  in  the  chapter.    A  desozlption  of  the  organisation  of  the  commit* 
tea  atxl  of  some  of  the  work  undertaken,  as  reported  by  Kelley,  is  as 
follows I 


^Ibid. 


The  Graduate  Conimittee  on  the  Preperatlon  of  Cdleg* 
Teachers,  appointed  by  Dean  Theodore  Blegen  in  January, 
19U8,  has  been  studying  current  practices  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  advanced  candidates  for  coUege  teaching.    The  Com- 
■ittee,  functioning  under  the  ehairaanship  of  Dean  T,  R, 
MoConneU  of  the  Arts  College  and  representing  the  broadly 
varied  interests  of  the  University  in  teacher  preparation, 
has  been  aramining  intensively  such  guises  of  the  problem 
ast    provisions  of  general  education  at  the  graduate  level, 
means  of  broadening  the  major  field  to  include  work  in  re- 
lated and  supporting  areas,  possible  laprovenents  in  the 
research  training  given  prospective  teachers,  and  jaromising 
methods  of  culUvating  teaching  skill  through  special 
courses  ani  internships.    Research  studies  nm  being 
launched  iiill  inquire  into  the  relative  success  of  th« 
University's  former  graduate  students  in  assuming  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  faculty  meobership. 

Doainating  the  coBHnit tee's  study  and  discussion  of  thett 
problems  has  been  the  point  of  view  that  wide  experimenta- 
tion should  be  fostered,  sir»e  no  single  pattern  of  prepara- 
tion is  likely  to  be  adequate  for  the  education  of  all 
teachOTS.   DepwrWental  groups  are  therefore  being  encourage* 
to  develop  their  own  program  of  preparation,  using  the  proj- 
•ots  as  demonstration  of  what  might  be  accoinplished.  By 
pooling  the  ideas  and  tested  experience  of  specialists  frosi 
aai7  disciplines,  it  is  hoped  that  new  and  more  functional 
programs  may  be.  developed  for  the  preparation  of  collage 
teachers*  .  • 

It  seems  with  graduate  institutions  organised  into  relatively 
autonomous  departments  that  sane  such  ooonittee  as  that  at  the  Univer- 
alty  of  Uinnesota  would  give  an  institution  a  greater  singleatM  of 
purpose.    It  appears  that  through  such  a  cooperative  effort  graduate 
schools  are  more  likely  to  arrive  at  better  ways  of  preparing  college 
teachers  than  if  departments  work  at  a  solution  of  the  problen,  each  in 
their  own  way,  wito  no  special  effort  at  cooperation  among  departments. 

The  eeoond  interesting  feature  of  the  Minnesota  program  is  the 
eoorses  offered  in  higher  eduoaticm.    The  description  of  the  courses 
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presented  is  taken  from  an  article,  "Some  Neglected  Aspects  in  the  Prep- 
aration of  CeOlege  Teachers,"  by  Ruth  E,  Eckwrt,  Professor  of  Higher 
Education  at  the  University  of  Ulnnesota.'^^  According  to  Eehert,  th« 
program  of  courses  is  divided  into  three  parts,  offered  in  three  coo- 
secutive  quarters  for  which  fifteen  hours  credit  is  given.    The  coursM 
are  optional  and  one,  tiro,  or  all  of  the  courses  suty  be  taken  by  ft 
•tudent*   The  titles  of  the  three  courses  aret    (1)  Higher  Education  in 
the  United  States,  (2)  Curriculim  Ik-ends  in  Amerioan  Collies,  and  (3) 
Effective  College  Teaching*^^ 

A  specialist  in  higher  education  serves  as  coordinator  in  tbs 
ftourses*    Selected  members  of  the  professional  and  aoadwaic  staff  are 
given  opportunity  in  general  sessions  and  in  saall  cmferenoe  grotips  to 
give  their  views  on  ooUege  teaching  problems.    Eckert  states  that  sub- 
ject matter  specialists  have  had  many  stimulating  and  provocative  ideal 
to  contribute  to  such  discussions*    She  states  that  faculty  mrabers  trm 
other  institutions  such  as  liberal  arts  colleges,  teacher  colleges,  and 
Mnninity  eollsges  have  been  used  only  to  a  limited  eactent  but  that  it  is 
planned  to  develop  father  this  cooperative  relationship* 

Lectures,  general  class  discussions  and  library  research  are 
supplemented  in  several  ways*    The  use  of  ccnaBlttee  work,  special  reports, 
and  panel  discussions  are  mentioned  and  Eckert  states  that  these  are  de- 
signed to  aid  prospective  teachers  in  later  service  in  departmental  and 

Ruth  E*  Eckert,  "Some  Neglected  Aspects  in  the  Preparation  of 
College  Teachers,"  Journal  of  General  Education,  III  (January,  19k9)t  1U« 
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collage  oflMittMt*   OppoartartLtiea  are  made  available  for  students  taking 

the  oourses  to  make  ease  studies  of  individual  college  students  and  in 

some  cases  to  counsel  them  concerning  certain  acadanic  problens.  Also 

opportunities  are  Mde  available  for  students  to  work  with  instructors  in 

their  particular  fields  in  test  conatrucUon  and  evaluation  of  student 

perfomance,  and  to  observe  the  teaching  of  superior  instructors  in  their 

oim  field.    In  addition  the  students  are  counseled  to  secure  additional 

•ogjerience  with  college-age  youth  through  service  as  advisors  to  student 

U8 

organisations  and  as  leaders  of  various  off  campus  youth  groups* 

Eckert  states  that  during  the  last  year  of  the  graduate  program, 
candidates  are  expected  to  devote  much  additiwaal  time  to  aotoal  teaching 
as  Junior  instructors,  teaching  assistants,  or  in  m  intemrtiip.  Hueevw, 
she  indicates  that  only  a  start  has  been  made  in  this  direction  at 
Minnesota.   As  a  word  of  caution  she  says  that  it  is  very  lapocrtant  that 
the  internship  take  place  under  a  very  well  qualified  teacher  and  should 
include,  in  addition  to  classroom  activities,  attendance  at  staff  meet- 
ings, service  on  tacul'^  eoniBittees,  counseling  of  individual  students, 
collaboration  in  the  develc^ent  of  teaching  materials,  and  participa- 
tion  in  studies  designed  to  improvre  instruction  in  the  field  involved. 

The  counes  involve  about  1^0  students  each  calendar  year,  with 
2$  to  UO  per  cent  of  them  coming  from  various  departments  in  the  Univejp- 
sity  and  the  r«nainder  from  the  departmoit  of  education.    A  recent 

^Ibid.>  p.  IW. 
^Ibid.,  p.  1U3. 
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student  directory  for  one  of  the  olasses  glree  the  follovlng  dietritoutloo 
of  students  ftrom  rarious  departments «    civic  engiiaering,  onej  civil  en- 
gineering, two)  coBBBxnication,  onej  dentistry,  onej  econwaics,  onej  educa- 
tional adtoinistration,  twoj  education  (general),  four)  educational  psjr- 
chdogy,  eleven)  forestry,  two)  ham  •cononics,  onej  music  education, 
ODB)  psychiatric  nursing,  one)  and  psychology,  Iwd.-^ 

Features  of  the  Minnesota  program  in  hli^er  education  such  as  the 
UM  of  instructors  from  different  fields  and  in  different  institutions, 
the  opportunity  to  make  case  studies  and  to  counsel  individual  students, 
the  opportunity  to  observe  good  instruction  in  the  student's  oim  subject 
field,  and  the  c^crtunity  to  work  with  professors  in  test  coostruction 
and  evaluation  of  student  performance  a^ppear  to  be  highly  coimaendable. 
Such  a  program  coofljined  with  a  period  of  internship  such  as  that  described 
by  Eckert  as  being  desirable  should,  it  Mens,  give  prospective  collegt 
teachers  that  type  of  desirable  professional  training  for  which  graduate 
schools  have  been  criticised  for  not  A2rnishij%  students  preparing  for 
college  teaching* 

In  the  foregoing  discussion,  the  functions  of  the  gradiiate  school 
liave  been  presented  as  being:    (l)  oarrying  on  basic  research  and  trainii^ 
research  workers)  (2)  training  experts  for  service  in  non-acadesio  fields 
such  as  government,  business,  industry,  conimerce,  and  agriculture)  and 

^%rain  correspondence  and  mioeograi^ed  matwials  sent  to  writer 
by  Ruth  E.  Eckert. 
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(3)  preparing  teachers  for  all  levels  of  hightr  •ducatiwx. 

On  the  basis  of  wfHoyamt  of  doctoral  graduates,  it  has  been 
pointed  out  that  the  most  inportmt  function  of  graduate  schools  ie  the 
education  of  college  taachers.    Evidence  presented  indicates  that  prep- 
aration of  college  teachers  is  tlie  funstion  least  adequately  performed  by 
graduate  institutions.    Two  faotors  have  beaa  mentioned  as  militating 
against  a  more  adequate  performance  of  this  ia^Kxrtant  function,  namely, 
the  departmental  organization  of  the  graduate  schools  and  the  widely 
prevalent  concept  of  scholarship,  limited  mainly  to  research* 

Data  presented  in  viewici;  the  requirements  and  offerings  of  grad- 
uate schools  for  prospective  college  teachers  lends  evidence  to  substan- 
tiate the  belief  that  criticisms  of  jiraduate  institutions  with  respect  to 
the  narrovness  of  their  programs,  the  mfbaMlM  placed  m  research  train- 
ii^,  and  the  failure  to  offer  sufficient  professional  courses  for  proa- 
peotive  college  teachers,  at  least  to  some  degree,  are  Justified.  Tha 
data  presented  indicate  that  the  most  gensral  r«c|uir«Mnits  of  graduate 
institutions  are  the  doctoral  thesis  and  foreign  languages.    A  aajority 
of  graduate  institutions  are  making  little  atteq>t  to  broaden  their  pro- 
grams in  favor  of  more  adequate  preparation  for  college  teachers.  Al<- 
though  a  majority  of  the  schools  are  offering  some  type  of  professional 
trainii^,  in  max^  cases  it  is  offered  by  only  one  or  at  most  a  few  de- 
partments in  an  institution,  it  is  usually  optional,  and  in  several 
institutions,  non-credit  bearing. 

Hvtwver,  the  examples  of  institutiona  presented  that  have  broadened 


th«lr  prograas  and  their  r«8«croh  conoept,  and  are  apparently  offering 
adequate  professional  training  give  sone  hope  that  a  trend  in  Aaerioan 
graduate  adooation  is  being  esUblished  that  will  lead  to  more  adequate 
preparation  of  college  taa^cra* 
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SUMMARY  OF  FINDIMQS,  COMCLUSIONS,  AND  RBCOMMSIDATIO»S 

This  Study  concerned  with  the  Tmprmamt  of  Pre-serrice  Educa- 
tion of  nndergraduate  College  Teachers  has  attwnpted  to  determine  the 
need  for  improving  the  preparation  of  college  teachers,  to  determine  irtiat 
improvements  are  needed,  and  to  establish  sane  basis  for  making  recon- 
■enlatlons  for  ImproveBents  that  may  be  made.    In  this  atteBg>t  considera- 
tion has  been  given  toi    the  role  of  higher  education  in  a  democratic 
society  in  relation  to  the  preparation  of  college  teachers}  sooe  evalu- 
ations of  college  teaching  and  opinions  as  to  what  is  expected  of  college 
teachers  by  college  students,  in-service  college  teachers,  college  ad- 
ministrators, and  writers  in  the  field  of  higher  education}  certain 
aspects  of  college  preparation  and  teaching  problems  encountered  by  in- 
service  college  teachers}  and  to  a  general  appraisal  of  graduate  schools 
with  special  enphasis  on  offertngs  and  requirements  of  these  Institutions 
for  prospective  college  teachers.   Writings  and  studies  previously  cobp- 
pleted  in  the  field,  publicatiwis  of  graduate  institutions,  materials 
sent  to  the  writer  by  persons  working  in  graduate  programs,  and  $61 
usable  replies  to  a  questionnaire  received  from  In-service  college  teach- 
ers have  served  as  basic  data  for  these  considerations. 

This  chapter  will  contain  a  sumary  of  the  major  findings  of  the 
study,  oonclusions  drawn  fccea  the  findings,  and  recommeodations  for 
changes  in  the  preparation  of  college  teachers  which  the  findings  Indicate 
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are  needed* 
Summary 

■Riere  is  at  the  present  tins  a  widespread  demand  for  more  ef- 
feeti-re  college  teadiing*    Three  loq>ortant  oaoses  of  this  demand  arei 
the  advent  of  veteran  students  to  college  canqpuses}  the  changing  nature 
of  oollege  enrollments,  studsnts  now  being  quite  diverse  in  their  eco- 
nonic  ani  social  backgrounds,  the  quality  and  type  of  education  received 
prior  to  entering  college,  and  diversity  in  their  aims  and  objectives 
in  pursuii^  a  college  education)  and  changing  econanic,  social,  and 
world  conditions  that  have  placed  upon  colleges  increased  responsibility 
tor  giving  individuals  a  type  of  education  that  will  enable  them  to 
cope  better  with  problems  produced  by  these  changes* 

Graduate  institutions  have  had  a  profound  influence  Mpon  teach- 
ing in  American  colleges*    They  prepare,  to  whatever  degree  preparatloa 
is  involved,  most  of  the  nation's  sup^ptly  of  college  teachers*    It  it 
seen  in  viewing  the  historical  development  of  graduate  schools  that  the 
educational  pattern  with  poriaary  Mi^tiasls  on  research  was  rather  early 
established.    The  infLuenoe  of  this  educational  pattern  is  still  being 
exerted  upon  college  teaching)  for  once  the  pattern  of  education  was  es- 
tablished, the  institutions  have  been  slow  in  adjusting  ^eir  program 
to  meet  the  demands  made  on  them  by  changing  econonic,  social,  and  world 
conditions*    Presentrday  college  teachers  are  meeting  the  problems  of 
mid-century  with  much  the  sjum  l^e  of  preparation  received  by  oollega 
teachers  at  the  turn  of  the  century* , 
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Th«  Role  of  Higher  Education  in  a  Domocratic  Society 
in  Relation  to  the  Education  of  College  Teacher • 

In  a  democratic  society  such  as  found  in  America,  higher  educa- 
tion has  five  rather  broad  functions,  namelyj    (1)  educating  for  earning 
a  livelihood!  (2)  educating  for  leadershipi  (3)  educating  for  ciUsen- 
Bhipj  (U)  educating  for  personal  and  social  adjustment;  and  (5)  eontrlb- 
mti^  to  the  tronil&TB  of  knoidedge  through  research  and  by  educating 
research  workers.  . 

The  demands  on  colleges  for  preparation  for  earnLng  a  lirellhood 
MM    from  at  least  tiuree  ia|)ortant  sources*   These  sources  aret  college 
students,  many  of  wtwm  come  to  college  to  trsLn  for  a  profession  not  only 
that  they  may  pursue  the  type  of  work  of  their  choice  but  also  that  their 
earning  poirer  may  be  inoreasedi  parents,  a  ma^ity  of  *iom  statistics 
show,  send  their  children  to  college  for  vocatiwial  purposesj  and  the 
needs  of  society  which  present  a  demand  tor  a  host  of  trained  personnel 
in  Mny  fields* 

However,  there  are  danger  signs  of  too  great  an  caqphasis  being 
placed  on  vocational  training.   In  many  oases  during  the  past  decades 
and  to  sone  extent  at  the  preaant  ttne,  voeational  training  has  usurped 
a  major  portion  of  the  student's  time,  with  little  time  left  for  general 
or  liberal  education*   lhat  is  needed  at  the  present  time  is  a  proper 
balance  between  training  that  develops  technical  skills  and  a  broader 
—re  general  type  of  education* 

In  a  democratic  society  in  -ahioh  individuals  elect  goverxoent 
officials  and  play  a  part  in  determining  the  policies  of  the  government. 
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•duoating  for  dtissenahip  neMSsarlly  becomea  an  in?>flrtant  function  of 
Mgher  education.    It  ia  neoeaaary  that  tndividuala  have  an  understand- 
ing of  the  democratic  form  of  govemineiitj  the  c<»icept8  on  iihioh  it  is 
based,  and  its  historical  development  and  methods  of  working.    They  need 
to  understand  the  basic  concepts  of  the  dcaoeratlc  ideal.  Kid  to  be  ocmr 
Hdtted  to  this  ideal.    It  is  necessary  that  oitiaens  have  an  understand- 
ing of  the  interdependence  of  individuals  living  under  such  a  systen  of 
government  and  that  they  develop  a  social  consciousness  that  will  causa 
t^em  to  act  for  the  good  of  the  whole  rather  than  for  personal  and  self- 
ish gain.   At  the  present  tim^  because  of  the  place  that  America  has 
come  to  hold  in  world  affairs,  it  has  become  necessary  that  individuals 
have  an  understanding  of  the  interdependence  of  the  nations  in  the  world. 
They  need  to  understand  the  cultures,  the  aims  and  ideals  of  other  na- 
tionalities of  people  and  to  be  able  to  recognize  the  p<»slble  wor^  of 
values  of  other  people  and  other  nations  that  may  differ  ftcm  their  own. 
the  time  has  come  when  American  eitisens  need  to  be  oonnitteed  to  fur- 
thering international  seoxirity.    It  is  the  responsibility  of  higher 
education  to  aid  eitisens  in  becoming  oooraitted  to  this  important  prin- 
ciple. 

Research  has  been  largely  responsible  fbr  the  great  industrial 
and  technological  development  that  the  nation  has  been  able  to  aocoa- 
plish.    Research  has  added  years  to  the  average  life  of  man  and  has 
added  to  his  comforts  and  his  luxuries.    More  and  more,  due  to  research 
efforts,  man's  Intelligence  is  being  freed,  thereby  making  it  possible 
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f or  hia  to  live  a  better  life.    Howwer,  research  efforts  #iich  have  led 
to  techi»logical  developments  and  advancement  and  solved  many  of  man's 
problems,  at  the  same  time  have  created  other  probl€««  of  eqaal  or  greater 
social  poteno«#   Maxy  techndogioal  developments  call  for  social,  economic 
and  poLitioal  adjustments  to  which  research  efforts  have  given  too  littU 
attention.   At  the  present  time  there  is  a  need  for  research  efforts  to 
be  devoted  to  determining  ways  and  msana  of  resolving  social  conflicts 
and  to  ways  of  develapij%  better  human  relationships.    Science  invents^ 
but  the  control  of  the  inventions  caaes  through  the  inter-human-relation- 
ships devised  by  man« 

Consciously  or  unconsciously,  colleges  play  an  iaqxartant  part  In 
developii^  the  leadership  of  the  nation^    For  leaders  in  the  professions 
©f  medicine,  law,  engineering,  the  ministry  and  others,  as  well  as  many 
of  the  leaders  in  industry,  business,  and  politics,  are  products  of  the 
colleges.    The  decisions  that  thmM  aen  malce^  the  policies  that  they 
adopt,  the  influence  that  thiy  eonrt  upon  the  government  and  other  groups 
in  society,  affect  almost  every  individual  in  the  social  structure.  How 
their  influence  is  directed  is,  in  part,  a  reflection  of  the  college  edu- 
cation that  they  have  received. 

Indications  are  that  colleges  have  not  assumed  the  proper  role  in 
developing  leadership.    Rather  than  atteBQ)ting  to  direct  the  interests  of 
dominant  groups,  they  have  merely  reflected  their  interests.    Leaders  in 
business,  politics,  and  the  professions  need  to  be  made  aware  of  their 
responsibility  and  Uie  responsibility  of  their  professions  to  society. 
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It  is  necesBary  that  inetitutiona  of  hi^er  leaming  give  them  the  type 
of  education  that  vlU  cterelop  this  aKareoeas* 

It  la  Important  from  tm>  standpoints  that  coUegea  eduoate  fcr 
personal  and  social  adjustaent*    First,  It  la  lBip(n*tant  from  the  etand<- 
polnt  of  the  IniiTidaal*    The  econoodc,  social,  and  personal  success  of 
individuals  as  well  as  their  happiness  and  contentment  In  living  depend 
upon  the  adjustaents  that  they  are  able  to  make  to  their  social  and  phys- 
ical enTirorBMita*    Then  from  the  standpoint  of  society  it  is  Important 
that  individuala  be  personally  and  socially  well  adjusted.  Individuals 
vho  are  maladjusted,  insecure,  cynical,  and  dlscont«ited  are  more  sus- 
ceptible to  ideologies  and  theories  that  are  inimical  to  the  American  «ay 
of  life  and  are  more  prone  to  follow  paths  of  delinquency*    A  well-ordered 
dynamically  advancing  social  order  is  more  likely  to  result  tram  individ- 
uals t^o  are  content  and  hfi^y  in  their  personal  and  social  living* 

The  iaqpUcations  of  the  designated  role  of  higher  education  in 
relation  to  the  preparation  of  college  teachers  ^pear   rather  obvious* 
It  seens  that  the  education  of  odLlege  teachers  necessarily  must  be  broad 
in  scope  rather  than  narrow  and  highly  speoialiaed*    It  ivptars  ^t  pro- 
grams traditionally  offered  as  preparation  for  teaching  no  longer  suffi- 
ciently equip  college  teachers  to  li!^>lanent  the  role  that  higher  instita«» 
tions  must  assume  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  deoooratie  society*    If  coUega 
teachers  are  to  educate  for  citlaenship,  fcr  leadership,  and  for  personal 
and  social  adjustment,  the  training  that  they  receive  in  preparation  for 
college  teaching  must  give  them  an  understanding  of  the  implleations,  in 
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ft  broad  sense,  of  these  factors*   Likeirlse,  their  echioation  ^oold  aid 

them  in  realising  the  l]iQ>ortance  of  keeping  a  proper  balance  betman 

vooatiooal  trainLsig  and  general  eduoation  and  in  realizing  the  ingxirtanoe 

of  eanrTlng  on  resMreh  in  the  field  of  sooial  sciences  as  mil  as  th* 

{diysical  sciences* 

Some  Evaluations  of  College  Teaching  and  Opinitms 
as  to  iUfhat  Is  Desired  of  CoUege  Teachers 

Under  this  heading  consideration  was  given  tot    (1)  eharaeteris* 
tics  college  students  desire  in  college  teachers  aisi  an  appraisal  by 
college  students  of        quality  of  instruction  received  vhile  in  college; 
(2)  an  appraisal  of  the  present  college  teaching  situation  by  lufsea-fioa 
coUege  teachers  and  the  quality  of  instruction  received  during  their 
own  cdl^e  training}  (3)  opinions  of  college  administrators  Kith  r«- 
speet  to  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  college  teachers  as  noir  trained 
in  graduate  schools;  and  (It)  opinions  of  a  sampling  of  writers  in  ^e 
field  of  higher  education  wlt^  vvp^et  to  the  quality  of  present  college 
teaching  and  some  of  the  basic  causes  of  inadequaoles  found  to  exist* 

According  to  the  data  presented,  college  students  like  teachers 
nho  are  affioient  in  their  teaching;  that  is,  teachers  nho  knoir  their 
subject,  know  how  to  teach  it,  and  who  can  relate  the  subject  being 
taught  to  other  areas  of  knowledge  and  to  current  affairs*  Student* 
are  inteirested  in  the  personalities  of  their  teachers*    They  like  teach* 
ers  irtio  are  emotionally  mature,  who  are  considerate,  friendly,  and 
cheerful,  and  ^o  have  a  sense  of  humor*    But  along  with  these  oharao-> 
teristics  they  like  poise,  dignity  and  reflneneat* 
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According  to  dat*  presented,  with  some  exeeptions,  college  sttt- 
dents  find  their  college  instruction  inadequate.   Tt»  most  frequently 
Mde  ooog)laint8  ooocem  methods  of  teaching  which  in  many  cases  they  feel 
are  outmoded.   They  Aow  distinct  dissatisfaction  with  the  indiscriminate 
use  that  is  frequently  made  of  the  lecture  system.    Students  cooQjlain 
about  the  use  of  antiquated  subject  matteri  about  professors  who  come  to 
olass  and,  with  little  rerision,  use  the  notes  and  outlines  compiled  ten 
or  fifteen  years  earlier.   Other  factors  are  mentioned  as  being  unsatis- 
factory, such  ast    irrelevance,  with  teachers  wandering  aimlessly  in  their 
coursesj  tests  not  geared  to  the  courses,  with  days,  perhaps  even  weeks 
elaqpsing  before  students'  papers  are  returnedj  teachers  #10  are  bigoted 
and  intolerant,  with  whom  students  have  to  agree  to  pass  their  course«| 
and  teachers  who  are  emotionally  unstable  and  inconsiderate  of  the  wants 
and  needs  of  students. 

As  causes  of  the  lack  of  more  adequate  teaching,  students  mentioned 
such  faotors  ast    lack  of  supervision  of  beginning  teachersi  failure  of 
administrators  to  place  greater  valuation  on  teaching,  with  promotiaris 
and  salary  increases  being  based,  primarily,  on  publication  and  success 
in  research!  and  the  lack  of  training  of  college  teachers  in  methods  and 
techniques  of  teaching. 

Of  those  college  teachers  who  expressed  their  opinions  about  the 
teachers  they  had  when  in  college,  seme  found  them  good  or  superior  and 
s(8ne  found  them  to  be  ineffective  or  at  the  worst  quite  poor.  However, 
when  expres8ii%  themselves  about  the  college  teaching  situation  in 
geisral,  they  found  it  in  many  respects  inadequate.   Causes  mentioned 
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by  college  teachers  fear  lack  of  more  effeeUve  te echlng  wret  lack  of 
•iqihasls  on  good  teadiing,  with  promoUona  and  salary  inereaaea  baaed 
to  a  large  extent  on  publications  axKi  sucoeas  In  reaearchf  the  lack  of 
auperviaico  of  college  teacheraj  the  failure  of  graduate  schools  to  aa- 
•UM  aof flcient  responBibllity  for  preparing  college  teachers,  and  the 
lack  of  practical  teaehii^  experiences  before  engaging  in  college 
teaching* 

College  adainiatnitore  in  evaluating  the  strengths  and  weakneaaea 

of  college  teachers  as  noir  trained  in  graduate  schools  indicate  that  they 
feel  the  teachers  arei   well-prepared  in  their  specialty,  costpetent  aa 
research  vorkers,  generally  high  in  natlTS  intelligence,  and  generally 
sincerely  devoted  to  their  scholarly  interests*    Uowever,  the  administra- 
ters  feel  that  in  many  cases  college  teachers  have  undesirable  personal 
traits,  lack  breadth  in  training,  have  their  interest  centered  in  research 
and  not  teaching,  and  that  they  are  lacking  in  specific  training  for  col- 
lege teaching* 

Of  the  nineteen  characteristics  receiving  the  highest  rating  by 
820  collage  adainistrators  as  diaraoteristics  considered  desirable  for 
collie  teachers  of  loeer  divlal<m  classes  to  possess,  only  tao  vera 
traits  listed  under  "As  a  Scholar"}  aeven  were  listed  under  "As  a  'Teach- 
ar"|  three  wire  listed  under  "As  a  College  Faculty  M— ber"|  four  were 
listed  under  "As  a  Person")  and  one  was  listed  under  "Aa  a  Citisen**  The 
data  presented  indicate    that  college  administrators  are  more  interested 
in  college  teachera  for  lower  division  collie  classes  nho  possess  traits 


that  are  considered  to  be  oharaoterlitlo  of  a  good  tetcher  than  they  are 
teachers  who  possess  traits  that  are  considered  to  be  characteristic  of 

a  scholar.  .  :  '■ ' 

Data  presented  from  writings  in  the  field  of  higher  education  mf 
phasiae  the  ineffecUTanass  and  iaadeq^a«y  of  present  coUege  teaching. 
The  primary  causes  of  lack  of  more  effaatlTe  college  teaching  are  genar* 
ally  attributed  to  lack  of  emphasis  on  good  teaching  and  to  the  prepare^ 
tiai  tiiat  college  teachers  reoeire  in  gnuiaata  schools.   The  a»st  comaoo 
criticisms  made  of  the  preparation  of  college  teachers  aret    It  Is  too 
narrow  in  scopej  it  prepares  for  research  work  rather  than  teachingi  and 
it  fails  to  give  sufficient  instrootion  in  nieldiods  and  techniques  of 
teaching  which  might  more  adequately  prepare  the  teachers  for  tha  tasks 
to  be  perfopaa*. 

Analysis  of  l)ata  ftovldsd  by  In-Service  Teachers 
Under  this  heading  omsldcration  was  given  to  (iciest lonnaire  data 
obtained  from  ^  in-service  college  teachers  £ram  the  following  seven 
institutions!    Florida  State  University,  Tall  ahassee,  noridai  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Floridaj  the  University  of  Ititfd.,  Coral 
Qables,  Florldai  Henderson  State  Teachers  College,  Arkadelphia,  Arkansas| 
last  Tennessee  State  College,  Johnson  City,  Tennesseej  Iowa  State  Teachers 
College,  Cedar  Falls,  lowaj  and  Georgia  State  Wonaua's  College,  Valdosta, 
Georgia.    The  first  three  named  institutions  served  as  the  oain  sourca 
of  the  data. 

The  561  teachers  included  in  the  study  hold  degrees  from  119 
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graduate  institutions  located  in  thirly-niiw  statM  of  th«  United  States, 
the  District  of  Coluz*)ia,  and  five  foreign  countries.   Fifty  and  six- 
tenths  per  oent  of  the  teachers  hold  some  type  of  doctoral  degree,  88.2 
per  cent  hold  a  master's  degree,  and  U.5  per  cent  hold  a  bachelor's 
dicree  only. 

During  the  beginning  yeir  of  teaching,  28  per  cent  of  the  teachers 
taught  at  least  one  subject  outside  the  major  field,  and  over  9  per  cent 
taught  at  least  one  subject  outside  either  the  najor  or  minor  field. 
During  the  school  yw  1950-1951,  slighUy  over  22  per  cent  of  the  teach- 
ers irere  teaching  sorae  subjects  outside  the  majw  field  and  nearly  10  per 
eent  were  teaching  some  subjects  outside  either  the  major  or  adnor  field. 

The  teachers  reported  fifteen  ptctlema  or  conditions  from  nhich 
problems  derive  that  were  encountered  during  their  first  year  of  teaching. 
The  pr<*>laB  most  fJreqjiently  «acount«red  was  reported  by  over  $0  per  cent 
of  the  teachers  and  the  problem  least  frequently  encountered  was  r^xsrted 
by  less  than  1  per  cent. 

Over  86  per  c«at  of  the  teachers  completed  research  projects  la 
fulfilling  the  requirements  of  the  master's  or  doctor's  degree.    A  majority 
of  the  teachers  indicated  that  these  projeets  were  of  "considerable  value" 
or  "great  value"  to  them  in  teaching.    However,  119  of  tl»  teachers, 
nearly  25  per  cent  of  the  total  number  having  cooqpleted  research  projects, 
found  them  to  be  of  "little  value"  or  "r»  value"  as  a  teadiing  aid.  Of 
the  119  teadiers,  sixty-four  were  teachers  holding  doctoral  degrees  and 
fift;$>-five  were  teachers  holding  master's  degreas. 

One  hundred  four,  or  18.5  per  eent,  of  the  teachers  had  int«r»» 
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■hip  or  apprenUce  teaching  experiences  during  their  college  training. 
A  majority  of  the  teachers,  including  those  nho  did  not  have  the  expe- 
riences, view  favorably  a&  iatemahip  for  beginning  college  teachers. 
However,  those  ifco  had  exporlwwes  like  those  included  in  ttie  internship 
value  it  more  highly  than  do  those  without  such  experiences  value  it  for 
begiiHiing  collie  teachers. 

Three  hundred  ninety^wo  of  the  teachers,  nearly  70  per  cent  of 
the  total  number,  had  graduate  assistant  experiences,  18?  of  them  having 
graduate  assistant  experiences  involving  teaching  activities,  and  105 
involving  non-teachii«  activities.    The  experiences  were  fdund  to  b« 
valuable  by  a  majority  of  the  teachers.    However,  the  assiatantships  in- 
volving teaching  acUvitiea  were  valued  more  highly  than  those  involving 
non-teachii«  acUvities.   A  majority  of  the  teachers  had  no  regularly 
scheduled  supervision  during  their  assistantship  experiences.   Other  data 
presented  with  respect  to  graduate  assistant ships  indicate  they  are  not 
priaarily  used  as  teacher  education  devices.   They  are  generally  offered 
as  a  means  of  meeting  the  financial  needs  of  the  student  or  because  of 
the  service  that  the  graduate  assistant  can  render  to  the  institution. 

Two  hundred  two  of  the  teachers,  36  per  cent  of  the  total,  had 
graduate  assistants  as  instructors  during  their  own  college  training. 
A  majority  of  the  teachers  found  liiis  instruction  to  be  of  "fair"  (piality 
or  better.    Only  16  per  cent  found  it  "poor"  or  "very  poor." 

Oeiwrally  the  teachers  did  not  find  "unnecessary  repetition*  or 
"unnecessary  required  courses"  to  be  a  serious  weakness  in  their  college 
programs  of  training. 


Mlsoellaneeas  faotors  nentioned  as  being  particularly  valuable 
in  college  farograms  of  training  by  as  manor  as  twenty-five  college  teach- 
ers werei    (1)  instruction  of  good  teachers,  (2)  extra-curricular  and 
social  activities,  (3)  subject  matter  courses  in  field  of  specialisation, 
(U)  informal  relations  with  professors,  (5)  courses  offered  outside  the 
najor  field  giving  breadth  to  training,  and  (6)  association  with  other 
students.  • 

In  giving  consideration  to  ways  their  college  training  Btlght  hav* 
been  inproved  to  have  better  prepared  them  for  college  teaching,  12h 
teachers  made  suggestions  concerning  training  relating  to  problrais  and 
methods  of  teaching,  and  sixty-nine  suggestions  concerning  teaching  ex- 
periences under  supervision.    Other  suggestions  made  by  as  many  as  twentar- 
five  teachers  weret    (1)  more  breadth  and  greater  integration  in  coOLlege 
courses,  (2)  improved  education  courses,  and  (3)  more  good  teaoham* 

Two  hundred  thirty-nine  of  the  teachers,  U2.6  per  cent  of  the 
total,  had  high  school  teaching  experience  prior  to  college  teaching. 
This  experience  was  valued  highly  by  a  large  majority  of  the  teachers. 
One  hundred  forty-one,  or  25  per  cent  of  the  total  number,  had  no  typa 
Of  teaching  experience  prior  to  college  teaching. 

Some  Appraisals  of  Graduate  Education  with  Special  Considera- 
tion Given  to  Requirements  and  Offerings  for  Graduate 
Students  Preparing  for  C(dlege  Teaching 

In  this  chapter  the  functions  of  the  graduate  Institutions  vera 

defined  asi    (1)  carrying  <xa  basic  research  and  training  research  workersj 


(2)  trairing  uqwrts  for  •«rvie«  in  non-«oadeiaic  flolds,  such  «•  govmtf 

V.I     '    1  ' 

■Kit,  business,  industry,  oommro;  and  agriculturei  and  (3)  preparing 
teachers  for  all  levels  of  higher  education* 

Data  presentad  indicated  that  6$  per  cent  of  the  students  vbo 
are  awarded  the  Ph*  D*  degree  from  graduate  institutions  find  eiEplosment 
In  the  field  of  higher  edueation,  29  per  cent  in  governnent  and  iiKtustry, 
and  6  par  eant  in  other  agencies  of  education*    Of  the  65  per  cent  lAio 
find  engxLoyment  in  institutions  of  higher  learning,  three-fifths  of  tbam 
taaoh  at  the  undergraduate  leTel.   Hommrw,  data  presented  indicate  that 
the  percentage  of  fh*  D*  graduates  lAio  go  into  teaching  ttom  different 
fields  varies  greatly*    Data  presented  concerning  the  major  duties  of 
the  Ph,  D.  recipients  indicate  that  55  per  emt  engage,  prioarily,  in 
teachiiig,  31  per  cent  in  reseaarch,  and  10  per  cent  in  adfldidstrative  nark* 

Qd  the  basis  of  the  employment  of  graduates,  the  major  funotim 
of  the  graduate  s<^ool  is  the  edbioation  of  teachers  for  institutions  of 
higher  learning*    ik>«rever,  according  to  data  presented,  this  function  is 
less  adequately  perforaed  than  are  other  functions*    Two  factors  within 
the  graduate  school  that  are  partially  responsible  for  the  lack  of  more 
adequate  performance  of  this  important  function  are  the  departmental  or- 
ganisation of  the  institutions  and  the  oonoept  of  scholarship  presently 
maintained*    At  the  present  there  is  a  need  for  greater  inter-institu- 
tional cooperation  and  for  the  concept  of  scholarship  to  be  broadened  to 
include  interpretative  ability  as  veil  as  research  ability,  skill  in  oyo' 
thesis  as  well  as  analysis,  and  achiev«tent  in  teaching  as  well  as  in 
investigation* 


Data  presented  In  Tlevlng  the  requlreaients  end  offerings  of 
grsduate  schools  tend  to  Talidate  the  oritielOBs  made  of  graduate  schools 
idth  respect  to  the  narromiess  of  their  programs^  the  emphasis  placed  on 
research  training,  and  the  failure  to  offer  sufficient  professional  train- 
ing £br  prospeotiye  college  teachers*   Data  indicate  that  the  nost  general 
requirements  of  graduate  Institutions  at  the  doctoral  lerel  are  the  doe-> 
toral  thesis  and  foreign  language,  and  a  najorlty  of  graduate  Instita* 
tlons  are  making  little  atteopt  to  broaden  their  programs  in  faror  of 
rare  adequate  preparation  for  college  teachers*    Although  a  majority  of 
the  schools  are  offering  some  type  of  professional  education  for  pros* 
peotlve  college  teachers,  in  most  oases  it  is  offered  by  only  one  or  at 
most  a  fev  departaents  in  an  institutioo^  it  is  usually  optiooal,  and 
in  sereral  Institutions  n(m««redit  bearing* 

However,  examples  of  one  or  more  institutions  hare  been  presented 
that  are  doing  the  foUoiring  to  improve  programs  offered  college  teachers  t 
broadening  their  programs  in  favor  of  divisional  maj<a'S)  emfdiasising  the 
development  of  research  techniques  li^idi  are  most  applicable  to  teaohiog^ 
requiring  research  projects  to  fulfill  degree  requirements  that  cut 
across  departmental  boundaries  md  require  the  mastery  of  more  than  one 
research  technlquei  requiring  some  supervised  teaching  experience  as 
part  of  the  regular  collide  programs)  reqairing  a  simdy  of  methods, 
tediniques,  and  problraw  involved  in  college  teaching;  and  establishloc 
an  inter-institutiooaX  ooinlttee  to  direct  efforts  concerned  with  the 
icqn-oveaent  of  college  teaching* 


ConclusloTia 

From  Uie  data  presented,  the  folloning  oonoluslons  are  drwmi 
X«         There  la  a  widespread  demand  for  more  effective  teaching  at 
the  eollsge  level* 

t»         Two  of  the  iiBpartaot  oauaes  of  the  present  demand  for  more  ef- 
fective ooUege  teaching  are  the  nature  of  present  college  student 
bodies  irhich  are  ociq>o8ed  of  students  who  are  quite  diverse  in  their 
economic  and  social  backgrounds,  in  the  type  and  quality  of  edaoatloaal 
training  received  prior  to  entering  college,  and  in  their  purposes  and 
objectives  upon  entering  o(dJ.ege,  and  the  increased  demands  presently 
made  on  institutions  of  higher  learning  because  of  changing  econoBdCi 
social,  and  world  conditions* 

A  majority  of  college  teachers  are  prepared  in  American  graduate 
schools,  only  a  small  percentage  having  never  studied  beyond  the  baoha* 
Icr's  degree*    Graduate  institutions  early  established  a  pattern  of  edu- 
cation that  emphasises  research  and  the  training  of  research  personnel* 
The  institutions  have  been  slow  to  chaise  their  pattern  to  meet  the  de- 
mands made  on  then  by  changing  economic,  social,  and  world  conditions* 
ll*         The  role  of  higher  education  in  a  democratic  society  must  be 
defined  in  rather  broad  terms*    Institutions  of  higher  learning  oust  as- 
sume responsibility  for  the  following  t    education  for  earning  a  livelihood; 
education  for  dtisenshipi  education  fbr  leadershipi  education  in  researchi 
and  education  for  social  and  personal  adjustment* 
^5*         To  implement  the  designated  role  of  higher  education  in  a  deoo- 
cratic  society,  the  preparation  of  college  teachers  must  be  broad  rather 
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than  narroir  and  highly  spaelallsed*    The  Aphaaia  in  adocatlon  ahould  be 
on  developing  teaching  abilities  and  skills  rather  than  on  developing 
research  skilla* 

6*         Many  college  studeita  are  dissatisfied  with  the  type  of  instroo* 
tion  they  are  receiving*    Xhey  are  dissatisfied  with  the  methods  used 
and  with  certain  characteristics  of  many  college  teachers.    In  party  col- 
lege students  lay  the  blams  for  present  inadequacies  in  teaching  to  tha 
preparation  that  collage  teaofaera  have  reoeived  and  to  the  lack  of  an* 
phaais  presently  plaoed  en  good  teaohlng* 

7*         Many  college  teachers  are  oirare  of  inadequacies  presently  exist- 
ing in  college  teaching  and  are  interested  in  seeing  it  improved.  They 
think  that  preparation  as  now  offered  in  graduate  schools  is  too  narrcnr 
in  scope,  places  too  much  wnphasis  on  developing  research  techniques  and 
not  enough  on  developing  teaching  skills* 

ft*         College  adminlstratorB  indicate  that  college  teachers  as  noir  edu- 
cated in  graduate  schools^  in  aany  caseSf  are  lacking  in  desirable  personal 
tradts,  are  lacking  in  breadth  of  trainingj,  have  their  interest  centered 
in  research  axxi  not  in  teaching^  and  they  lack  sui'f Icient  professional  tralBr 
ing*    In  addition  to  scholarship  traits,  adDiniatrators  are  interestad  la 
college  teachers  having  traits  that  will  aid  them  in  getting  aloi:^  with 
college  students,  in  cooperating  and  effectively  working  with  other  college 
faunilty  members,  and  they  want  teachers  who  are  interested  in  studttita  and 
who  oan  give  them  effective  guidance  and  counseling* 
%         Writers  in  the  field  of  higher  education  generally  think  that 
present  college  teaching  is  inadequate.    One  of  the  major  causes  of  this 


ln«d«qa«oy  Is  attrlbut«d  to  the  preparation  teach«rs  r^oalra  in  graduata 
schools*   The  preparation  offered  by  graduate  schools  for  prospective 
college  teachers,  they  think,  is  too  narraw  in  scope,  places  too  great 
«a  fBphasls  on  developing  research  tediniques,  and  fails  to  offer  sof* 
ficient  professional  training* 

lO*       As  judged  by  the  representation  of  college  teachers  included  in 
this  study,  slightly  over  one  out  of  Swne  college  teachers  begin  their 
eareers  teaching  at  least  am  subject  outside  the  major  field  and  nearly 
9m  out  of  ten  begia  their  oareegrs  teadiing  at  least  one  subject  outside 
either  the  major  or  minor  field*    The  situation  improves  slightly  as  they 
|;«t  more  e^qperienee,  but  nearly  oos  out  of  four  continues  to  teach  sub- 
jects outside  the  major  field  and  i^tproodmately  the  aame  proportion  as 
during  the  beginnli^  year  continues  to  teach  subjects  outside  either  the 
major  or  minor  fiel4.*.  ^ 

U*       Humerous  problems  are  encountered  by  beginning  college  teachers* 
Seme  of  the  problems  most  frequently  encountered  aret    "Difficulties  due 
to  background  of  training  and  experience  with  which  students  come  to 
college,"  "£>raluatlon  of  student  performaanoe,"  "Stimulating  student  think- 
ing," "Getting  students  to  relate  material  being  taught  to  cuzrent  prob- 
lesM  and  situations,"  "Organising  and  presmting  materials  vithin  tha 
ability  range  of  students,"  and  "Developing  student  thlziking*" 
IS*       k»  Judged  by  the  representation  of  college  teachers  Included  in 
the  present  study,  wall  over  three-fourths  of  college  teachers  conplete 
research  projects  in  fulfilling  the  requirements  for  the  doctor's  or 
master's  degree*    Nearly  25  per  cent  of  them  find  these  projects  of 


■little"  or  "no  ralue"  in  their  odLLege  teaching* 

||»   ^    la  represented  by  the  teachers  included  in  the  study,  a  majority 
of  college  teachers  view  Idth  Xaror  internship  or  apprentice  teaching 
tar  college  teachers.   Those  n/ho  have  had  such  ecperiences  value  it  more 

highly  than  those  idthout  the  eacperiences  value  it  for  beginning  college 

teachers*  '  y- :  ■  '.'-'A  ■ 

llu       As  represented  by  teachers  InSluded  In  the  study,  approotlBately 
seven  out  of  ten  college  teachers  have  had  some  experience  as  a  graduate 
assistant.    Hovever,  only  sli^tly  over  five  out  of  ten  have  had  grad- 
uate assistant  experiences  involving  teaching.    A  aajority  of  the  teach- 
ers find  the  experiences  as  a  graduate  assistant  to  be  a  valuable  aid  in 
their  later  college  teaching,  but  graduate  assistantships  involving  teaeh- 
ing  are  found  to  be  more  helpful  than  assistantships  involving  ncm-teach- 
ing  activities.   Duri%  the  graduate  assistantship  experience  regularly 
scheduled  and  planned  supervision  is  not  given. 

15*        Qenerally,  the  assistantships  are  not  offered  by  colleges  as 
teacher  education  devices  but  more  generally  offered  by  the  imtitutiona 
because  of  the  financial  needs  of  tiie  student  and  beeaaM  of  the  s^nrlce 
that  the  graduate  stud^it  can  render  to  the  institution.    For  this  reason 
graduate  assistantship  experiences,  in  nany  instances,  do  not  furnish  tha 
type  of  teaching  experience  needed  before  engaging  in  fall-tlne  college 
teaching. 

College  teachers  vho  have  had  instruction  trcm  graduate  aa«iaV> 

ants  during  their  am  collie  training,  generally  find  this  instruction 
to  be  of  "fair"  quality  or  "better." 


2ia 

16«       As  represented  by  teaohers  included  in  thiB  study,  college  teach- 

«rs  do  not  find  "unnecessary  repetition"  and  "uimecessary  require* 

courses"  to  be  a  s«rloas  VMkness  in  their  college  prograns* 

X7«       Vai^  college  teadiMn  think  they  would  have  been  better  pre|>ared 

for  teaching  if  their  college  prograns  had  been  broader  and  had  been  moacB 

integrated,  and  if  the  prograns  had  included  some  training  related  to 

problons  and  methods  of  teadiing  and  same  teadiing  experience  under 

superriaion*     -  -  ■- 

X8«       As  represented  by  teachers  included  in  this  study,  over  four 

out  of  ten  collage  teachers  have  had  high  school  teaching  experience  prior 

to  college  teaching*   A  large  oajority  of  the  teaches  find  this  oqpe- 

rience  to  be  quite  valuable  in  later  college  teaching* 

1$m        As  represented  by  teachers  included  in  this  study,  slightly  over 

one  out  of  four  ooUege  teacher  a  begin  their  careers  irith  no  kind  of 

teaching  «acperience« 

20*       Sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  Ph«  D.  recipients  find  eoyplo^ent  in 
institutions  of  higher  leazning,  andf  of  these,  three-fifths  teach  at 
the  uniergraduate  level*   Fifty-five  per  cent  of  the  Ph.  D*  recipients 
engage  inriinarily  in  teaching  and  31  per  cent  in  research*   A  ouch  higho* 
percentage  of  the  graduates  in  fields  like  Ihglish  go  into  teaching  than 
do  the  graduates  in  such  fields  as  chemistry*    A  majority  of  Ph*  D* 
graduates  in  the  latter  field  go  into  government  and  industry* 
2X*        ^e  three  main  functions  of  gradtoate  schools  aret    (a)  carrying 
on  basic  research  and  training  research  workers;  (b)  training  experts 
for  aany  types  of  service  in  non-aoademic  fields,  such  as  government. 


basiness,  Indufltry,  oomsro*,  agriculture^  and  publio  welfare}  aod  (o) 
preparing  teachers  for  all  levels  of  higher  education. 
2t*       On  the  basis  of  engplojnnent  of  graduates,  the  most  important  of 
the  three  functions  is  the  training  of  college  teachers.    Howerer,  tJilJ 
is  the  function  of  graduate  schools  that  is  being  least  adequately  per- 
formed.   Tao  of  the  reasons  for  lack  of  more  adequate  perforoanoe  of  the 
important  ftinction  are  conditions  traditional  in  the  departmental  or- 
ganisaticn  of  the  graduate  sdtool  and  tiie  px>esent  oomoept  of  scholarship 
maintained  by  the  inatitatlons. 

The  criticisms  made  of  graduate  instLtutions  with  respect  to 
their  failure  to  offer  proper  preparation  for  prospectiTe  college  teaoh- 
vn,  in  many  instances,  appear  to  be  warratted. 

tk»       A  few  graduate  institutions  are  now  offering  the  type  of  prepara- 
tion for  prospective  college  teachers  irtiich  critics  of  the  institutions 
have  suggested  should  be  offered.    These  schools  may  set  a  trend  in 

American  graduate  education  for  the  preparation  of  college  teachers. 

■  ■■ 

Recomnendations 

The  findii^s  of  this  study  have  established  that  there  is  a  wide- 
spread demand  for  more  effective  teaching  at  the  college  level,  a  majority 
of  college  teachers  receive  their  training  in  graduate  schools,  and  grad- 
uate institutions  az>e  not  offering  the  t;^  of  education  for  prospeotive 
college  teachers  iriiich  it  appears  thej  need  to  cope  with  problems  and  de- 
mands made  on  them  at  mid-«entury.    The  following  reooamendations  for 
changes  to  be  made  in  graduate  programs  are  fbr  institutions  which  ara 


2it3 

preparing  teaohors  for  undargraduate  Instaruotlon* 

The  reoonnendations  are  made  vlth  the  svarenesa  that  gradoatt 
Institutiona  vary  graatly  in  faoilttiea  and  pwaonnel  to  carry  on  grad- 
viate  work.   Aleo  it  ia  recogniaed  that  graduate  schoola  are  aulti«purpo8« 
in  their  function.    In  addition  to  preparing  collage  teachers,  they  have 
ih9  fonctiona  of  carr^z%  on  ireaearoh  and  trainli^  rasearoh  «Qrker8«  and 
preparing  personnel  for  non-acad«Dlc  positions*    The  point  of  view  is 
takan  in  making  the  reoo— andations  that  graduate  schools  mst  continue 
to  perform  all  these  functions,  but  that  the  preparation  of  eoUtf* 
teachers  should  be  «qphasised  to  an  equal  or  greater  degree  than  eiUier 
of  the  other  Auiations  since  a  Mjority  of  the  recipients  of  higher 
ilagraai  from  graduate  institutions  engage  in  college  teaching*  Findings 
of  this  study  indicate  this  has  not  been  true  in  the  past* 

the  raoCBnendations  are  made  also  with  the  recognition  that  tha 
preparation  of  college  teachers  in  different  fields  cannot  be  identical 
in  all  respects*   Rather  the  point  of  view  is  taken  that  prescribed 
prograas  should  be  made  more  flexible  and  of  such  a  nature  that  th^ 
can  be  adjusted  to  the  needs,  aims,  and  objectives  of  individual  stud«nts* 

Recommendations  made  for  iHvroving  adiicational  programs  for  ub" 
dargraduate  colleges  are  as  fcxUowai 

1«         Data  have  been  presented  lAiioh  indicate  that  tiie  departmental 
organisation  of  graduate  inatitutions  militates  against  more  adequate 
preparation  of  ecUege  teachers*    On  the  basis  of  these  facta  it  ia 
raaOMsandad  that  in  graduate  schools  where  two  or  more  departments  are 
•doeating  collie  teachers  that  there  be  an  inter-lnstitutioaal  comittea 


eon^sed  of  represwitatives  of  those  departanents  to  coordinate  effort* 
concerned  with  inQMroving  and  offering  more  effective  prograns  for 
IvospMtiTe  college  teacb«ra« 

Ceartain  data  presented  in  this  study,  on  nhich  recoranendatlons 
tso,  three,  four,  and  five  are  baaed,  indicate  the  need  for  broadening 
the  educational  programs  for  prospective  college  teachers.   The  designated 
role  of  higher  education  in  a  democratic  society  malceB  it  neoMsary  that 
college  teachers  have  preparation  that  is  broad  in  scope  rather  than 
narrow  and  highly  specialised.   College  students  indicate  that  they  want 
teachers  who  have  sufficient  breadth  in  training  to  be  gble  to  relate 
subject  beir^  taught  to  other  areas  of  knowledge.   Administrators  indi* 
eate  that  college  teachers  as  now  educated  in  graduate  schools  lack 
breadtti  in  training.   Writers  in  the  field  of  higher  education  point  out 
that  graduate  preparation  as  now  offered  to  prospective  college  teachers 
Is  too  narrow  in  scope  and  places  too  great  an  eimghtiala  on  research. 
Some  college  teachers  iivilcate  that  their  graduate  preparation  would 
have  more  adequately  prepared  them  for  college  teadiing  if  their  training 
had  been  broader  in  scqpe*    The  fact  that  28  per  cent  of  the  in-servlee 
teachers  included  in  this  study  began  their  eaireers  teaming  subjects 
outside  of  the  major  field  and  over  9  per  cent  outside  either  ttM  major 
or  ihe  minor  field,  and  the  fact  that  ov^  22  per  cent  were  still  teaob* 
ing  subjects  outside  the  major  field  and  over  10  per  cent  subjects  outsids 
either  the  major  or  minor  field  during  the  acadaaio  year  1950-1951,  in* 
dioate  that  highly  apecialised  training  In  one  or  even  two  areas  does  not 
sufficiently  prepare  college  teachers  for  the  tasks  they  have  to  perfon. 


2k$ 

Aod,  indications  are  that  graduate  schools  are  doing  little  to  broaden 
their  prograas  in  favor  of  more  adequate  preparation  for  college  teachers* 

Ihe  following  reconmendations  aare  made  for  broadening  prograaa 
for  preparation  of  prospective  college  teachers • 

t»         It  is  recaaaended  that  education  broad  in  scope  including  sens 
preparation  in  the  fields  of  the  hraaanities,  social  sciences,  and  natural 
sciences  be  made  a  prerequisite  for  admission  to  candidacy  for  an  ad- 
vanced degree. 

>,         It  is  recommended  that  graduate  schools  consider  possibilities  for 
offering  general  education, particularly  the  newer  integrative  type  of 
courses,  as  part  of  the  r^ular  programs  of  prospective  college  teachers. 

It  is  reconmended  that  required  specifications  of  programs  be 
broadened  to  perait  waric  to  be  taken  in  more  areas,  particularly  in  fields 
related  to  or  supporting  the  field.    However,  it  is  recommended 

that  sufficient  work  be  taken  in  a  single  area  to  give  depth  in  that  area. 
Ihenever  feasible,  it  is  recoBBaended  that  courses  be  offered  irthich  out 
across  departmental  lines  and  that  always  the  interrelationship  of  areas 
of  knowledge  be  eo^asised. 

It  is  recommended  that  j^orofessional  education  be  made  part  of  tba 
r^ular  program  of  preparation  of  all  prospective  college  teachers.  Data 
presented  whidi  indicate  the  need  for  this  type  of  education  and  the 
recommeniations  as  to  the  specific  nature  of  such  education  that  should 
be  offered  are  given  in  the  next  section*  "  ' 

Certain  data  presented  in  this  stuc^,  on  which  recosmendations 
six  and  seven  are  based,  indicate  the  need  for  offering  more  speeifie 
education  (professional  education)  for  prospective  college  teachers. 


^  -  » 

Some  ooUege  atadents  lndlo«t«  a  f««llng  that  thcdr  eollaga  instruotion 
vould  have  be«n  Mnm  affeotlve  If  their  ooUag*  taaohere  had  had  training 
In  Mthods  and  techniques  of  college  teaching.   Writers  in  the  field  of 
higher  education  indicate  that  there  is  a  definite  need  for  college 
teachers  to  have  uore  specific  preparation  includii^  a  study  of  oMthode 
and  the  problens  involved  in  college  instruotion,  and  teaching  under 
supervision*    College  administrators  indicate  ua  one  of  the  wskneeset 
of  eollege  teachers,  as  nov  prepared  in  graduate  schools,  the  lack  of 
specific  preparation  for  college  teaching*   A  aajority  of  the  in-service 
teachers  included  in  this  study  view  with  favor  internship  or  apprentice 
teaohit^  for  prospective  college  teachers,  particularly  those  who  thflaai- 
selves  had  the  experience*    Ihe  two  factors  most  frequently  oentioned  by 
the  in»service  personnel  included  in  this  study,  in  considering  ways  that 
their  college  programs  might  have  been  iiqproved  to  prepare  them  acre 
adequately,  wwe  training  related  to  problou  and  methods  of  college  in-> 
stnietioB,  and  teaching  eiqperienM  under  supeirvisiOQ.    Over  2^  per  cent 
of  the  instructors  included  in  this  study  began  their  careers  without 
any  type  of  teaching  experience*    And,  findings  of  this  study  indicate 
that  a  majority  of  graduate  schools  are  doing  little  in  the  way  of  making 
a  consistent  effort  to  offer  adequate  professional  education  for  pros- 
pective college  teachers* 

The  foUoeing  reccomendations  concerning  the  offering  of  profes- 
sional education  are  madei  > 

4>         It  is  recaameiaded  that  courses  concerned  with  methods  and  prob- 
l«Bs  of  college  teaching  be  made  a  part  of  the  education  of  all  prospective 


teachers* 

ft*   Xi  is  reeoomttaded  tbat  the  ooortM  give  conslderaUon  to 
the  followLng  factor*! 
'  (1)    Methods  of  teaching  i^plicable  to  the  fields  of 

'  Bpeolalisation  and  related  fields* 

(2)  A  study  of  the  role  of  higher  education  In  a  iln 
oratic  aooiet/* 

(3)  A  study  of  the  psychcAogioal,  physldogioalf  and 
'      '  social  nature  of  colleg*«^a  youth* 

(U)   A  study  of  the  learning  prooaas* 
(5)    A  study  of  the  evaluation  of  student  perforaance* 
*     '  (6)    A  study  of  the  techniques  and  problems  intvolTed  in 

Student  guidance  and  student  counseling* 
^  '  '  (7)    A  study  of  the  social  implications  or  the  social 

rde  of  the  area  of  specialisation* 
b*    It  is  recoBmeixled  that  the  courses  giving  ccKisideratlon  to 
'  factors  coiBmon  to  all  college  teachers  be  offered  on  an  institu- 

tion-wide rather  than  departmental  basis*  with  the  departoent 
of  education  and  various  sabjeet  areas  InvoLved  cooperating  la 
offering  the  courses*    This  seens  desirable  since  it  may  be  acre 
economical  in  the  way  of  teaching  personnel,  it  may  help  studaatt 
to  see  the  probloBS  comnon  to  all  teachorsj  and  it  may  lead  to 
a  better  understanding  of  the  interrrelatlonships  between  the 
different  areas.    It  may  be  oKire  desirable  fen*  methods  of  teach- 
ing and  the  social  implloations  of  a  particular  field  to  be 


offered  on  a  departnental  or  dlyieional  basis*    It  Is  reoo»» 
mended  that  the  coureea  conibine  the<»'7  and  practice  with  em- 
phasis on  practical  application.    It  is  reooaaeoded  when  possible 
that  the  courses  be  offered  in  oonjnaeticn  with  internship  or 
I4>prentice  teaching* 
7.         It  is  reooaaended  that  teaching  experience  under  superrisicn  be 
aade  part  of  the  preparation  of  prospective  college  teachers* 

a*    It  is  recognised  that  this  may  be  difficult  to  accomplish  in 
big  graduate  institutions  which  have  large  enrolments*    It  is 
reooanended  that  these  institutions  consider  possibilities  of 
placing  intern  teachers  in  nearby  four-year  undergraduate  col- 
leges and  junior  colleges^  and  that  other  possibilities  be  ooa^ 
sidered  for  offering  actual  teadiing  experience*    Teaching  on  a 
graduate  assistantship  basis  is  reooomiended  only  if  the  graduate 
assistants  are  given  regular  and  planned  supervision,  and  the 
graduate  assistantships  are  viewed  primarily  as  part  of  the 
teacher  edtication  program^  not  used  on  the  basis  of  thB  financial 
needs  of  the  student  and  iAiB  service  that  the  graduate  assistant 
can  render  to  the  institution* 

b*   Because  of  the  hi^  valuation  platted  on  hi^  school  teaching 
eacperience  by  the  in-«ervice  teachers  included  in  this  study,  it 
is  recommended  that  ocoisideration  be  given  to  modifyii^  the  in- 
ternship requirenent  for  graduate  students  who  have  had  success- 
ful high  school  teachiisg  experience* 

e*    It  is  recommended  that  the  internship  experience,  as  nearly 


M  poMlbl«j»  iwttlitde  all  of  the  flxperieooM  of  a  rtsular  tMofaer* 
lha  intarns  thould  be  partially  reaponsible  for  plandng  the 
ooirse  to  be  taught  and  for  arranging  materials  to  be  presented* 
.  In  addition,  the  intern ehlp  should  include!  •  ; 

(1)  Experience  in  test  oonstruotion  and  student  eraluatlCB. 

(2)  £xperienoe  in  student  oounaeling  and  guidanoa* 

(3)  Attendanoe  at  regular  staff  meetings* 

(U)  Moabership  in  a  non-^ting  capacity  on  some  institutional 
eosBitteea* 

Oagrtaln  data  presented  in  this  study,  en  nhieh  reoommmdations 
eight,  nine,  ten,  eleven,  tirelve,  and  thirteen  are  based,  indicate  the 
need  for  a  change  in  the  present  conc^t  of  research  and  the  research  re* 
qaireaenta  for  pcoapective  college  teachers*    The  present  national  and 
international  sittiation  calls  for  iresearch  efforts  to  be  expanded  to  in- 
clude greater  emi^sis  on  the  social  sciences*    College  students  indicata 
as  one  of  the  causes  of  lack  of  more  effective  college  teaching  the  pres- 
ent inphasls  on  researoh|  both  by  tha  graduate  schools  and  by  college  ad-> 
minis tratore*   College  teaehers  attributa,  In  part,  ixresent  inadequaeiea 
in  college  teadiing  to  the  eaqphasis  on  research  by  college  administrators 
and  the  emphasis  placed  on  research  training  in  graduate  institutions* 
College  adBinistrators  indicate  that  college  teachers  as  noir  trained  in 
graduate  schools  have  their  interest  centered  in  research*   Writers  in 
the  field  of  higher  education  indicate  that  graduate  schools  emphasise 
research  training  to  the  exclusion  of  specific  training  for  teaching* 
And,  nearly  2$  per  cent  of  the  in-eervice  teachers  included  in  this  study 


«ho  did  resMrefa  prejeets  in  fttlfllllng  degree  requireaMnte  found  these 
projects  to  be  of  "little"  or  "no  value"  in  their  college  teachingir 
Ihe  foUoeiiig  reooonendations  conoeming  reeeerch  are  laadei 
ft.         It  is  isui— ■iiiliiil  that  training  in  research  for  prospeotiw 
college  teachers  be  such  that  it  emi^asises  research  techniques  i»}st 
ipplioable  to  teaching  and  that  research  requirements  be  broadened  to 
include  synthesis  and  criticism  as  well  as  investigation  and  analysis* 
f9         It  is  recoomended  that  graduate  schools  consider  reducing  the 
amount  of  tlM  that  students  spend  on  a  single  research  project  and 
consider  incorporating  some  research  training  into  regular  classes  and 
seminar  couraet*  '"' '  "•"  ■  ''  ■  '■ 

30b         It  is  recesMnded  that  research  projects  cosQ}leted  in  fulfilling 
degree  reqoiranents^  nhen  possible,  cut  across  departmental  lines.  This 
is  particularly  recommended  in  the  areas  of  the  social  sciences  and  th« 
humanities* 

U*         It  is  recoBoended  l^t  research  projects  cooipleted  in  fulfilling 
degree  requirements  be  such,  when  feasiblef  that  tiio  or  more  research 
techniques  are  used* 

12*        It  is  recoanended  that  researoh  projects  completed  in  fulfilling 
iagf—  requirements  be  sdeeted  tn  ttanm  of  the  interests  and  needs  of 
the  student  mho  is  to  carry  on  the  research* 

13*  It  is  recommended  that  college  administrators  base  professi<»al 
promotion  and  advancement  aixl  increase  in  salaries  on  skill  in  W'Thlng 
as  well  as,  or  instead  of,  success  in  conducting  research  and  publishing 


research  results*   It  is  thought  that  this  idU  Increase  the  Interest 
of  teachers  in  d«rejLoi»in«;  teaching  skill  and  that  it  Till  cause  graduate 
schools  to  place  greater  oqphaais  in  their  programs  on  that  type  of 

preparation  for  prospective  college  teachers  ifi^iioh  is  more  likely  to 
develop  skill  in  teaching*  -  - 

Ik*       It  is  reccomended  that  teaching  ability  and  possibilities  of 
success  as  a  college  teacher  be  among  the  factors  iriiioh  determine  whether 
a  student  preparing  for  college  teaching  be  granted  a  graduate  degree* 
It  clears  that  if  a  scientific  approach  is  to  be  \iMd  in  the  preparation 
of  college  teacher Sf  that  one  of  the  criteria  for  detenaining  an  indl* 
vldaal*s  qualifications  for  a  degree  should  be  the  qualities  and  charac- 
teristics which  enhance  his  possibilities  of  success  in  the  position  for 
which  he  is  preparing*  ; 

15*       It  is  rmmmmtmi  that  when  new  programs  for  the  preparation  of 
college  teachm:8  are  initiated  that  a  continuous  evaluation  of  these 
programs  be  carried  on.    It  is  recommended,  particularly,  that  the  sue- 
cess  of  the  graduates  of  these  new  programs  be  evaluated  and  appraised 
in  the  positions  they  accept  on  graduation* 

16*       Finally,  it  is  recommended  that  students*  profipraas,  including 
the  above  recommended  factors,  be  planned  in  terms  of  the  needs,  aims, 
and  objectives  of  the  individoal  student,  nd  in  light  of  their  previous 
training  and  background  of  eqperlenBe* 
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APPENDIX  X 

Qaestlonnairei   A  Study  of  Certain  Aspects  of  College  Teaching 


A  STUDY  OF  CERTAIN  ASPECTS  OF  COLLEGE  TEACHING 


I.  informatioB  Concerning  College  Training: 

Check  below  the  degrees  that  yon  now  hold,  giving  the  name  of  the  institution  conferring,  date  when  the 
degree  was  conferred,  and  your  major  and  minor  fields  of  specialization: 


Degree 


Institation  Conferring 


Date  Degree 
Conferred 


Major 
Subject 


Minor 
Subject 


Ph.D. 


Ed.D. 


Masters 


Others 


II.  Information  Concerning  Teaching  Positions: 

List  below  the  department  or  college  of  the  institution  in  which  you  are  now  teaching  and  the  department 
in  which  you  worked  during  your  first  year  of  regular  college  teaching.  Also,  indicate  by  checks  (x's) 
whether  the  department  is  in  your  major  field,  mincH*  field,  or  some  other  field.  If  teaching  in  more  than 
one  department,  list  each  department  in  which  a  class  is  or  was  taught: 


Department,  Beginning  Yeai 

Department,  1950-51 

Department 

Major 
Field 

Minor 
Field 

Some 
Other 

Department 

Major 
Field 

Minor 
Field 

Some 
Other 

III.  Teaching  Problems: 

Beginning  teachers  are  often  confronted  with  problems.  Of  the  items  listed  below,  check  those  which  you 
consider  were  particular  problems  far  you  in  your  beginning  year  of  teaching: 


Problems: 

1.  Difficulties  due  to  background  of  training  and  experience  with  which  students 
come  to  college. 

2.  Difficulties  due  to  lack  of  administrative  understanding  of  teaching  problems. 

3.  Organizing  and  presenting  materials  within  the  ability  range  of  students. 

4.  Getting  students  to  relate  material  being  taught  to  current  problems  and  situations. 

5.  Relating  subject  being  taught  to  other  areas  of  knowledge. 

6.  Developing  student  interest. 

7.  Evaluation  of  student  performance. 

8.  Stimulating  student  thinking. 

9.  Developing  proper  student-teacher  relations. 

10.  Understanding  needs  and  objectives  of  students. 

11.  Counseling  and  giving  individual  guidance  to  students. 

12.  List  others 


Check 
Here 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

IV.  Analysis  of  Certain  Aspects  of  CollCKe  Training: 

1.  In  training  for  college  teaching,  did  you  do  internship  or  apprentice  teaching  in  which  college  teaching 
was  done  under  the  supervision  of  an  experienced,  successful  teacher?  Yes   No  . 

a.  If  80,  check  one  of  the  following  to  indicate  the  value  that  you  think  this  experience  has  had  for 
you  in  your  college  teaching: 

No  value  ;  Little  value^  ;  Considerable  value  ;  Great  value  . 

b.  If  not,  check  the  value  that  you  think  such  an  experience  might  have  for  a  beginning  teacher: 
No  value  ;  Little  value  ;  Considerable  value  ;  Great  value  . 

2.  In  your  college  training,  did  you  do  a  research  project  as  partial  requirement  for  the  doctors  or  masters 
degree?  Yes  ^No  . 

a.  If  so,  check  one  of  the  following  to  indicate  the  value  that  you  think  this  project  has  had  for  you 
in  your  college  teaching: 

No  value  ;  Little  value  ;  Considerable  value  ;  Great  value  . 

3.  If  during  your  college  training  you  had  experience  as  a  graduate  assistant,  check  the  following  to  in- 
dicate the  kinds  of  experiences  this  included: 

Check 

Experiences: 

a.  Assisted  in  grading  papers 

b.  Taught  a  class  part  time 

c.  Taught  a  class  full  time 

d.  Was  a  laboratory  assistant 

e.  Others 


H 

ere 

a 

b 

c 

d 

While  serving  as  above,  check  the  following  to  indicate  the  supervision  that  was  available  or  that 
you  actually  received: 


Check 
Here 


a.  Could  go  to  professor  or  department  head  for  consultation  concerning  problems 
in  my  work. 

b.  Met  in  regululy  scheduled  conference  or  seminars  with  professor  in  charge. 

c.  Others  

1.  Check  one  of  the  following  to  indicate  the  value  you  consider  your  experience 
as  a  graduate  assistant  has  had  for  you  in  your  college  teaching: 

No  value  ;  Little  value  ;  Considerable  value  ;  Great  value  . 

4.  What  aspects  of  college  training  not  listed  above  do  you  consider  to  have  been  of  great  value  to  you? 
List  below: 


5.  College  courses  are  sometimes  organized  and  presented  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  for  unnecessary 
repetition.  Using  the  following  code,  indicate  to  what  extent  you  think  this  was  true  in  your  college 
training: 

Code:  N-No  repetition;  SR-Some  repetition;  CR-Considerable  repetition;  GR-Great  amount  of 
repetition. 


a.  Major  field  of  specialization. 

b.  Minor  field  or  specialization. 

c.  Courses  in  Education,  if  not  major  or  minor  subject. 

d.  Other  courses  that  you  were  required  to  take. 


N 

SR 

CR 

GR 

a 

b 

c 

d 

6.  College  students  often  feel  that  they  are  required  to  take  courses  that  have  little  value  for  them  when 
viewed  in  light  of  their  objectives  of  a  college  education.  Using  the  following  code  indicate  to  what 
degree  you  think  this  was  true  in  your  college  training. 

Code:  N-No  unnecessary  courses  were  required;  F-Few  unnecessary  courses  were  required;  S-Several 
unnecessary  courses  were  required;  M-Many  unnecessary  courses  were  required. 


a.  Major  field  of  specialization. 

b.  Minor  field  of  specialization. 

c.  Courses  in  Education  if  not  major  or  minor  subject. 

d.  Other  courses  that  you  were  required  to  take. 


N 

F 

S 

M 

a 

b 

c 

d 

7.  In  reviewing  your  college  training  in  light  of  your  experience  as  a  college  teacher,  what  changes  do 
you  see  that  might  have  been  made  which  would  have  better  prepared  you  to  meet  the  problems  of  a 
beginning  college  teacher?  List  below: 


V.  Miscellaneous  Information: 

1.  Had  you  taught  in  high  school  before  entering  college  teaching?  Yes  No  . 

a.  If  so,  check  one  of  the  following  to  indicate  the  value  that  you  think  this  experience  has  had  for 
you  as  a  beginning  college  teacher: 

No  value  ;  Little  value  ;  Considerable  value  ;  Great  value  . 


2.  During  your  college  training  did  you  have  any  classes  under  graduate  students  teaching  on  a  fellowship 
or  similar  basis?  Yes  No 

a.  If  80,  check  one  of  the  following  to  indicate  your  evaluation  of  their  teaching: 
Very  poor  ;  Poor  ;  Fair  ;  Good  ;  Very  good  . 

VI.  If  there  are  other  aspects  of  yoor  college  training  or  teaching  problems  omitted  from  the  previously  requested 
information  about  which  you  would  like  to  express  yourself,  please  do  so  below: 


n.  Do  you  desire  a  summary  of  the  results  of  the  study?  Yes 

It  so,  give  Name:^  

Address:  


i 


REX  C.  KIDD 

2313  University  Station 
University  of  Florida 
Gainesville,  Florida 


Dear  College  Teacher: 

Recent  writings  in  the  field  of  higher  education  have  given  a  great  deal  of 
consideration  to  problems  of  college  teaching  and  to  the  preparation  of 
college  teachers.    College  administrators,  authorities  and  experts  in  the 
field,  and  students  have  voiced  their  opinions  in  varied  ways  concerning  the 
matter.     It  seems  that  everyone  has  expressed  an  opinion  on  the  subject  except 
the  college  teacher  in  service. 

The  purpose  of  the  enclosed  questionnaire  is  to  give  a  selected  group  of  in- 
service  teachers  an  opportunity  to  express  themselves  concerning  some  of  the 
problems  with  which  they  were  confronted  as  beginning  teachers  and  concerning 
the  adequacy  or  inadequacy  of  the  training  they  received  in  graduate  schools 
in  preparation  for  meeting  these  problems.     In  order  to  get  a  cross  section 
of  expression,  opinions  of  beginning  teachers  as  well  as  those  of  teachers 
with  a  varying  number  of  years  of  experience  are  being  solicited. 

The  information  anonymously  given  in  the  questionnaire  will  be  tabulated  and 
reported  in  a  study  concerned  with  Pre-service  Training  of  College  Teachers, 

Your  cooperation  in  answering  and  returning  this  questionnaire  in  the  enclosed 
envelope  will  be  very  greatly  appreciated.     A  summary  of  the  results  of  the 
study  will  be  sent  to  you  if  you  wish.     A  place  on  the  questionnaire  has  been 
designated  for  you  to  Indicate  whether  or  not  the  results  are  desired. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Rex  C.  Kidd 


HuMtf  LooAtlons  «nd  Accreditation  of  Higher  Ixutitationt 
trm  Which  Respondents  to  the  Questionnaire  Reeeived 
Qradiuite  D«gr««t 


!•  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  Auburn,  Alabama,  SA"^ 

2*  Alabwa,  University  of,  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama,  SA,  AAD 

3.  Boston,  University  of,  Boston,  liassaehusetts,  NEA,  AAD 

h*  Bri^aa  Ibung  University,  Provo,  Utah,  HWA,  AAD 

Brooking  Institute,  Washington,  D.  C,  non-accredited 

6.  Brown  University,  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  NEA,  AAD 

7,  Butler  University,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  MC5A,  AAU,  AATC 

8.  California  Institute  of  Technology,  Pasadena,  California,  AAU 

9,  California,  University  of,  Berkeley,  Calif omU,  AAD 
10.  CaHftarnia,  University  of,  Los  Angeles,  California,  AAD 

11»  Carnegie  Iiatitute  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  MSA,  AAU 

12,  Chicago  Art  InsUtuts,  Chicago,  Illinois,  W3A 

13,  Chioago,  University  of,  Chloago,  Illinois,  NCA,  AAU 
lU,  Cincinnati,  University  of,  ClndnnaU,  Ohio,  AA.U,  NDA 

15.  City  College  of  Hew  S>rk,  N«w  lork  City,  New  York,  MSA,  AAD 

X6.  Clareaont  Graduate  School,  Clarwaont,  California,  AAD 

17.  Claxic  University,  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  NEA,  AAU 

18.  Colgate  Uni-wsity,  Hamllten,  New  York,  MSA,  AAD 

19.  Colorado  State  College  of  Education,  Qreeley,  Colorado,  NCA,  AATC,  AAU 

20.  Colianbia  University,  New  York  City,  New  York,  MSA,  AAD 

^The  letters  following  the  locations  of  iMtitutions  are  abbre- 
viations for  the  agency  by  which  the  institutions  are  accredited.  The 
abbreviations  for  the  differwit  accrediting  agencies  are  as  follows i 
AAU  -  Association  of  Anerican  Universities 
AATQ*  Anorioan  Association  of  Teachers  Colleges 
KA  «•  Horth  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 


£!•   Colunbia  Teachars  CoUtgs,  N««r  lork  Citgr,  New  lork,  MSA,  AAU,  AATC 

22.    Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York,  MSA,  AAU 

23*   Dartaoath  College,  Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  NM,  AA0 

2li«   Davidson  College,  Davidson,  North  CaroUna,  SA,  AAD 

2$,   Depaunr  University,  Qreencaatle,  Indiana,  NCA,  AAU 

26.   Detroit,  Universitiy  of,  Detroit,  Michigan,  NCA 

87*   Duke  University,  Durham,  North  Carolina,  SA,  AAB 

28*    Eastern  Kentucky  State  Teachers  Collie,  Richnond,  Kentucky,  SA,  AATC 
29*    Bnory  University,  £mory,  Georgia,  SA,  AAD 

30.  Florida  Southern  College,  lakeland,  llcarida,  SA 

31.  florida  State  University,  Tallahassee,  ^aorida,  SA,  AAU 

32.  ra.orida.  University  of,  Oainesville,  Florida,  SA,  WJ 

33.  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  SA,  AATC,  AAU 
3li*    George  Washingtim  University,  Washington,  D.  C,  MSA,  AAU 

35*    Georgia  School  of  Technology,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  SA,  AA0 
36.    Georgia,  University  of,  Athens,  Georgia,  SA|  AAU 
37*   Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  AAU,  N£4 
38,    Illinois,  University  of,  Urt)ana,  Illinois,  NCA,  AAU 
39*    Indiana,  University  of,  Bloondngton,  Indiana,  NCA,  AAU 
2tO.    Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  I<Nm,  NCA,  AAD 

USA  -  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
NEA  -  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
Wik  -  Northwest  Association  of  Secondary  and  Higher  School 
SA  «  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
MASK-  National  Association  of  Schools  of  Music 
MATS-  National  Assooiation  of  Theological  SchooLe 


ltl«  low.  University  of,  Iowa  City,  Ion,  HCA,  AXV 

U2*  ^ns  Hopkim  Univarsity,  Baltimors,  Uaryland,  ISA,  AM} 

li3,  KanoM  St«t«  College,  Manhattan,  Kansas,  ti3A,  AMJ 

1)U.  Kansas,  University  of,  Lawrenoe,  Kansas,  NCA,  AAU 

U5*  Kentucky,  University  of,  Lexington,  Kentucky,  SA,  AAU 

lt6«  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Penns^vanU,  liSA,  AA0 

hi*  Ltiiigh  University,  Bethlehem,  Pennsjdvania,  USA,  AAD 

U8*  Louisiana  State  University,  Bat(m  Rouge,  Louisiana,  SA,  AAU 

li9«  Loyola  University,  Chicago,  Illinois,  NCA 

50.  Halne,  University  of ,  Orono,  Mains,  N£A,  AAU 

$U  Har^Oani,  University  of.  College  Park,  Maryland,  MSA,  AAU 

$2,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  CandDridge,  Massachusetts,  NEA 
AAU 

53*  Miaoi,  University  of.  Coral  Cables,  Florida,  SA 

5U«  Michigan  College  of  Mining  and  Technology,  Houghton,  Michigan,  MQA 

55«  Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing,  Michigan,  NCA,  AAD 

56.  Michigan,  University  of,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  NCA,  AAU 

$7*  Middlebury  College,  Middlebury,  Vemont,  NBA,  AAU 

S&,  Minnesota,  University  of,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  AAU,  NCA 

59*  Missouri,  University  of,  Cduabia,  Missouri,  NCA,  AAD 

60.  Nebraska,  University  of,  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  NCA,  AAD 

61.  New  Mexico,  University  of,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  NCA,  AAD 

62.  New  fork  State  College  for  Teachers,  Albany,  New  lork,  MSA,  AAD, 

AATC 

4S«         Tork  University,  New  lork  City,  New  York,  MSA,  AAD,  AATC 

6h»  North  Carolina  State  College,  Raleigh,  Ncarth  Carolina,  SA 


6$.  Morth  Carolina,  Univ«r»tty  of.  Chapel  iflll.  North  Carolina,  SA,  AAD 

66.  Northirostam  University,  Enmaton,  Illinois,  NCA,  AAB 

67.  Ohio  State  University,  Coluabua,  Oiio,  NCA,  AAU,  AAlC 

68.  Oklahoma  A.  and  M*  CoUege,  Stillwter,  QklahOBa,  iCA,  AAO 

69.  Oklahooa,  University  of,  Morman,  OklahoBa,  MBA,  AAD 

70.  Oregon,  University  of,  Portland,  Oregon,  IWA,  AAO 

71.  Pennsylvania  SUte  CoUege,  State  College,  Pennsylvania,  MSA,  AAD 

72.  Pemsylvania,  University  of,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  MSA,  AAU 

73.  Pittsburgh,  University  of,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  MSA,  AAU 
7U»  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  MSA,  AAS 

75.  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Indiana,  NCA,  AAU 

76.  Rioe  Institute,  Houston,  Texas,  SA,  AAU 

77.  Rochester,  University  of,  Rochester,  New  fork,  M3A,  AAD 

78.  Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  MSA,  AAD 

79.  Saint  Louis  University,  St.  Louis,  MisMuri,  IK:a,  AAD 

80.  Sherwood  Music  School,  Chicago,  Illinois,  NASM 

61.  Saivhern  California,  University  of,  Los  Angeles,  California,  AAU 

62.  South  Carolina,  University  of,  Cdunbia,  South  Carolina,  SA,  AAD 
83.  Southwestern  University,  Georgetown,  Texas,  SA 

8U.  Springfield  College,  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  N£A,  AATG 

85.  Stanford  University,  Stanford,  California,  AAU,  AAlC 

86*  Stets(Hi  University,  Deland,  Florida,  SA 

87.  Stout  Institute,  Menominee,  Wisconsin,  NCA,  AATC 

88.  Sul  Ross  State  Teachers  College,  Alpine,  Texas,  SA,  AATO 

89.  Syracuse  University,  Sjraouse,  New  Xork,  MSA,  AAD 


90*  T«^e  University,  Philaddphi*,  Pennsylvani*,  USA,  AAU 

91.  TennM8«©,  UniYersity  of,  Knoxville,  Tenneaaee,  SA,  AAD 

92.  TWM  i»  and  M.  Collage,  College  Station,  Texas,  SA,  AA0 

93.  Texas  State  Colletse  for  Aoaen,  Denton,  Texas,  SA,  AAD 
9k*  Teacas,  University  of,  Austin,  Texas,  SA,  AAU 

95,  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  SA,  AA» 

96,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City,  New  Xork,  NATS 

97,  Utah  State  College,  Logan,  Utah,  !MA,  AAU 

98»  Utsh,  University  of.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  NiA,  AAU 

99.  Tanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  SA,  AAD 

100.  Virginia,  University  of,  Charlottesville,  Virginia,  SA,  AAD 

101.  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  NCA,  AAD 
102*  Washit^ton,  University  of,  Seattle,  Washington,  NVA,  AAD 
I03«  W^QS  UulTcrsity,  Detroit,  Miohigan,  NCA,  AAU,  AATC 
lOU*  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  NCA,  AAU 

105#  West  Virginia  University,  Uorgantown,  Vtest  Virginia,  NCA,  AAD 

106«  Wisconsin,  University  of,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  fCA,  AAD 

107*  Wywing,  University  of,  Laramie,  Wyoming,  NCA,  AAU 

106*  Xae  University,  New  Haven,  Conneotiout,  NEA,  AAD 


BICXSRiPHY 


IHK  C.  Kidd  «as  born  in  Blount  County,  Tennessee,  February  2, 
1911,   He  received  his  early  education  in  the  schools  of  Bloont  County, 
Tennessee,  graduating  team  Lanier  High  School  in  1929*    His  undergraduate 
college  work  was  taken  at  Maryville  CoUege,  Maryville,  Tennessee,  and 
East  Tennessee  State  Collie,  Jdmson  City,  Tennessee,    Fte  was  awarded 
the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Education  by  East  Tennessee  State 
College  in  1936. 

He  received  the  degree,  liast«r  of  Bducation,  from  Duke  University 
in  19l)l«   Subsequflot  to  World  War  II  he  did  additional  graduate  work  at 
George  Peabody  College  and  Hew  York  University* 
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